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Behind the By-Lines 


During the summer all were filled with 
sorrow when was learned that Dr. Wil- 
liam Bagley under whose inspiration 
Kappa Delta was founded had passed 
away. The many who were students and 
admirers Dr. Bagley will miss his cheery 
and invigorating smile and his kindly words. 
real sense Kappa Delta has been 
Dr. Bagley. The editor acknowledges his 
helpfulness everything which had 
with THE EDUCATIONAL which 
always took deep and wholehearted 
interest. plan have his work duly 
recognized future issue. 

the leading article this quarter 
print Educational Mobilization Free 
Society Edmund Day, President 
Cornell University. Dr. Day was made 
Laureate member Kappa Delta 
1945. 1943 was chairman the 
American Council Education. has 
served many important educational and 
governmental bodies. Among 
which has written The Defense 
Freedom. 

Reorienting Japanese Education first 
hand description new directions which 
Kandel who was one the commission 
thirty experts from America who served 
with General MacArthur Japan draw 
specifications for new education 
that country. Recently Dr. Kandel was 
elected the editor School and Society. 
has held numerous educational positions and 
has been one the world’s leading au- 
thorities the field international edu- 
chapter. 

Harvey Vivian who was Secretary 
the British delegation UNESCO has 


written UNESCO—A British View 
which there account the origins 
this organization and the attitude 
English authorities and educators towards 

The Educational Situation Australia 
describes the changing attitudes towards 
education Australia. common with 
other nations great advances are planned. 
the Faculty Education the University 
Melbourne. was trained Oxford 
and London. has held the chair edu- 
cation Melbourne since 1931. 1931 
was visiting professor the University 
California. During World War 
has acted educational adviser the 
Royal Australian Air Force. 

When discussions are “race and 
rumors race” the article Anthropology 
interest. has been research associate 
for the Viking Fund and the author 
several volumes published the Fund. His 
most recent project volume, Source- 
book the Anthropological Concept 
Hamilton College. 

Wilbur’s Indian Summer, short story 
with social Gilbert Byron, the 
author, has written several volumes 
poetry which have been reviewed our 
columns. taught for number years 
the Dover, Delaware high school and 
now devotes himself writing. 

And now have Philosophy 
Public Speaking Richard Loughlin 
who June completed forty months 
military service. Loughlin teaches 
speech John Adams High School, New 
York City and assistant director Camp 
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Educational Mobilization 
Free Society 


Day 


the most baffling problems 
now facing the victorious democ- 
racies the re-education the con- 
quered nations reared totalitarianism. 
The youth these nations show ex- 
traordinary resistance any attempts 
change their ideology. They exhibit 
appalling fashion what can accom- 
plished with up-to-date techniques 
thorough-going They 
represent, other words, the end result 
sustained and complete educational 
mobilization. 

The National Socialist Party under 
Hitler promptly sought and ultimately 
obtained the absolute control the 
youth the nation. Nazi indoctrina- 
tion was made pervasive that there 
was escaping it. The influences 
home and church were largely broken. 
Every educational means was taken over 
the State. The press, the radio, the 
theater, the motion picture, public ex- 
hibitions, large-scale celebrations, the 
universities, the schools—all were made 


serve the Party program. The result 
was unity national thought and feel- 
ing which has rarely been equaled and 
probably never surpassed human his- 
tory. 

There frightful warning all 
this. Here have dramatic demon- 
stration the power ruthless dictator- 
ship can bring bear. But there also 
all this challenge education the 
free societies. Not that these free socie- 
ties can wisely think terms regi- 
mentation, but surely they must con- 
cerned with the problem marshaling 
the latent forces education defense 
the essentials democratic living. 
education, fully mobilized, can 
achieve for the dictator the extraor- 
dinary results have witnessed, can- 
not education, wisely mobilized, make 
great contributions the perpetuation 
liberty—contributions looking toward 
fundamental unity among peoples striv- 
ing establish the ideals freedom 
and justice and peace? This the ques- 
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tion which wish this occasion 
direct your attention. For the future 
education America, question 
seems more important. 


can best consider this question 
start examining the state the 
public mind this country with respect 
education. With what interests, atti- 
tudes, and ideals are the American 
people likely view education this 
troubled post-war world? 

clear, the first place, that 
can count almost universal interest. 
host people like think they know 
something about education. Most 
them have had one time another 
some first hand experience with formal 
Consequently, they think 
they are position talk intelligently 
about it. Moreover, parents, they are 


almost certain some point acquire 


large measure concern about educa- 
tion. They are likely, fact, think 
somewhat violently times about 
what education doing for their 
offspring. There subject with re- 
spect which easy start ani- 
mated discussion not heated argu- 
ment. Notwithstanding all this, there 
little evidence that the subject edu- 
cation has the kind sustained study 
which deserving. The extent 
interest education certainly meas- 
ure all the extent understand- 
ing. The fact that the subject presents 
many complex and difficult problems 
not generally appreciated. other 
words, the approach the subject 
education the part the general pub- 
lic tends superficial and neglectful 
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the complexities which lie the edu- 
cative process, 

Associated with widespread interest 
education amazing faith it. This 
faith the American people have ex- 
hibited for generations past. extraor- 
dinary belief education finding 
almost overwhelming impression right 
now the demand the veterans for 
further education under the Bill 
Rights. Apparently, the prevailing view 
that there such thing too much 
education. the contrary, seems 
generally held that the more educa- 
tion any individual can obtain, the better 
terms individual benefit that the 
American faith education largely 
Thinking runs earning 
power and social position rather than 
enlarged possibilities for public service. 
Upon the whole, the American people 
not appear have any genuine re- 
alization what education might 
for society whole apart from what 
can for the individual members 
society. The fact remains that the faith 
the American people education 
not only great, but shows sign di- 
minishing. 

view the interest and faith which 
the American people have education, 
not surprising find rather ex- 
traordinary readiness provide finan- 
cial support. people have ever 
poured money into education have 
the Americans, True, this generosity has 
been commonly evidenced most con- 
spicuously buildings, equipment, and 
accessory facilities rather than com- 
pensation staff. Moreover, there 
every indication that this readiness 
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provide financial support does not result 
any outstanding social prestige the 
teaching and large, edu- 
cators such not enjoy high social 
standing. True, educational administra- 
tors who direct the affairs great insti- 
tutions public school systems, and 
hence some extent resemble successful 
business executives, are likely acquire 
considerable prestige, but this they 
not educators. Upon the whole, has 
recognized that the profession 
education America this time does 
not begin have the social standing that 
the profession has certain other coun- 
tries, 

American people are quite prepared 
along with rather elaborate educa- 
tional organizations and, many com- 
munities, large and small, have given 
support comprehensive educational 
systems. the same time, the public 
shows little disposition check the op- 
erations these large organizations 
against any standards carefully 
guarded efficiency. this area, 
many others which public services are 
involved, there unfortunate readi- 
ness tolerate wasteful and incompe- 
tent performance. 

With respect professional leader- 
ship, the American people seem 
reconciled the fact that education 
field which leadership bound 
Here and there from time time, out- 
standing leaders appear, but the scope 
their influence likely limited 
and, upon the whole, they not suc- 
ceed establishing themselves posi- 
tions from which they can speak with 
recognized authority. Viewiny the situa- 
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tion whole, can say that one 
the most serious phases the current 
educational situation America the 
absence overall direction such 
outstanding leadership might ex- 
pected establish. 

Finally, partly consequence 
these several phases the public’s atti- 
tude toward education America, there 
semblance what might de- 
scribed genuine national policy pub- 
lic education. course, has 
granted that there every disposition 
extend free education, universally 
the level the elementary school, very 
generally the level the secondary 
school, and more and more widely the 
level the college and university. 
other words, the ideal educational 
opportunity firmly established. the 
same time, there general agree- 
public education thus widely extended; 
and certainly there has been yet 
successful attempt make public edu- 
cation instrument national policy. 
Perhaps will argued that the as- 
signment responsibility for public 
education our American system 
government the states rather than 
the federal authority precludes any such 
development education terms 
national policy. does not seem 
me, however, that this conclusion 
follows. Certainly does, there are 
fundamental weaknesses our Ameri- 
can system education which may ham- 
per more and more seriously. 
own contention, however, that 
quite possible keep the system state- 
administered and the same time de- 
velop conceptions national purpose 
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which will permeate the whole educa- 
tional operation throughout the nation. 
this ideal which contend must 
due course realized. 

substantial progress along this line 
made, certain specific problems 
must dealt with more effectively than 
they have been the past. venture 
list few those which would appear 
require prompt and effective consid- 


considerable extent measure 
agreement has been effected with re- 
spect the fundamental purposes 
general education our democracy. 
good illustration the extent which 
this has been accomplished found 
the splendid Report the Harvard 
Committee General Education 
Free Society. But the statement these 
general purposes, however effectively 
made, does not give any guarantee that 
formal education the classroom and 
laboratory where such education actually 
occurs will effectively implement the 
general findings. One the pressing 
needs American education the mo- 
ment the translation governing 
principles, such those set forth the 
Harvard Committee Report, into the 
specific procedures employed actual 
teachers dealing with actual students. 
Here all sorts teaching skills and 
teaching aids have brought bear. 
vast deal needs done before 
can come anywhere near realizing the 
aims which are now generally accepted 
most competent discussions the pur- 
poses general education free so- 


ciety. 
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Another problem which very much 
needs attention that the sound co- 
ordination the aims general and 
vocational education. Unfortunately, 
these two types education have 
flict, our American system with the 
result that both have suffered. That 
vocational education must continue 
play important role American pub- 
lic education would seem self- 
evident. the same time, the contribu- 
tions made general education 
are fundamental and must not neg- 
lected. What should sought 
articulation the interests vocational 
and general education that both may 
pursued simultaneously, and that 
both may mutually reenforce their re- 
spective objectives. Much needs 
done devise the ways and means 
accomplishing this dual purpose spe- 
cific instructional programs. 

Another area which there press- 
ing need constructive work that 
involving the relationship between pub- 
lic and private education. There every 
reason believe that public education 
will come play more and more im- 
portant part those higher levels 
education which private education 
continues maintain relatively strong 
position. will regrettable, however, 
the expansion public education 
makes virtually impossible for private 
education retain its influence 
continue make the contributions 
which are some extent peculiar edu- 
cation conducted under private auspices. 
What needed more comprehensive 
and effectively co-ordinated relationship 
between public and private education. 
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this subject can speak with real 
feeling with respect the problems 
which are involved, since the institution 
exactly half and half public and private 
supported. 

What have already said earlier 
connection makes clear that one our 
most pressing needs more effective 
overall organization the educational 
forces the country. present suf- 
fer all sorts disabilities for lack any 
thorough co-ordination the large 
number independent educational au- 
thorities existing locally and the level 
the several states. This disorganiza- 
tion results obstacles top leadership 
which are the moment well nigh in- 
surmountable. all levels and all 
areas the relations the different edu- 
cational authorities tends intensely 
competitive, with the result that efforts 
constitute co-operative unified un- 
dertakings rarely meet with real success. 
phase the whole situation 
American education would seem 
more demanding than that improved 
organization. The success which has 
been achieved along this line the pres- 
ent constitution the forces higher 
education North Carolina ex- 
ample which should noted and fol- 
lowed many other parts the coun- 
try. 

Perhaps the most challenging all 
the problems facing any attempt mo- 
bilize the forces education the 
United States relates the possibility 
joining effectively the activities 
formal and informal education, More 
and more becomes evident that the 
attitudes, the habits, the ideals free 
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people are shaped large measure 
influences which lie outside the sphere 
formal education. Probably over the 
last generation this country in- 
fluences playing upon the mind and 
heart the American people have been 
quite potent those exercised the 
motion picture. There every reason 
believe that some the time the enter- 
tainment film has been making the work 
the school more difficult than would 
otherwise have been. The growing rec- 
ognition the motion picture industry 
its educational responsibilities 
this quarter definitely heartening. 
the utmost importance that other im- 
portant media for affecting public opin- 
ion come promptly similar recogni- 
tion their social obligations. Educa- 
tion has conceived terms all 
the forces which are brought system- 
atically bear upon the thinking and 
feeling the American people, and 
hence there must fundamental con- 
cern with the relationships which exist 
between the agencies and activities which 
operate formally, well 
which function informally, the educa- 
tional field. 

All this will serve evidence the 
complexity the problem with which 
are faced undertaking bring 
about any effective mobilization edu- 
cational forces society such ours. 
Nevertheless, the importance con- 
certed action along this line can hardly 
questioned. The fact that gen- 
erally agreed among competent and 
well-informed observers that the men 
who fought under the stars and stripes 
World War did not, general, 
know what they were fighting for 
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fact that cannot fail give pause. 
After all, unless the free men the 
world are mistaken, these American 
fighting men had more fight for than 
any others, Nevertheless, they lacked 
any common sense commanding 
Apparently they had concep- 
tion the essentials democracy, nor 
any feeling for the fact that these essen- 
tials were dire jeopardy. Can any one 
entertain these thoroughly authentic re- 
ports from our valiant fighting forces 
the war without coming the conclu- 
sion that some basic mobilization edu- 
cational forces America must 
effected some way other? 


This not the occasion which there 
any opportunity for charting pro- 
gram this important end. can see, 
however, that much wider interest and 
understanding and appreciation edu- 
cation the essence the program. 
Education must taken even more seri- 
ously than has been. must even 
more generously supported. certainly 
must given improved status our 
democratic organization. Out this 
kind better understanding and ap- 
preciation must come concrete pro- 
gram for improved organization. 
cannot possibly accomplish the purposes 
which must served American edu- 
cation through the kind setup 
now have. The educational forces the 
country must pulled together 
more effective relationship one an- 


other and must certainly provided 
with stronger leadership. Clearly 
enough, progress made along 
this line, must strive lift public 
education above the play partisan in- 
terest. Education, like health, one 
the phases democratic life which must 
not victimized politically. 

generation ago Wells issued 
one his arresting pronouncements. 
drew from his amazingly wide and 
penetrating studies 
this sweeping generalization: “Human 
history becomes more and more race 
between education and catastrophe.” 
this conclusion was warranted after 
World War how much more 
inescapable following World War II. 
Now that mankind has its possession 
the incredible power atomic energy, 
how can any one believe that physical 
force can any longer offset with 
physical force? anything was ever 
clear, that the future mankind lies 
the realm mind and spirit rather 
than body and brute power. 
through education all its varied forms 
that the mind and spirit man has 
shaped meet the requirements the 
atomic world into which have now 
entered. For the free peoples this 
world effective mobilization all 
available educational resources 
dispensable. toward this end that 
statesmen, well educators, must 
now devote all the resources thought 
and courage and vision they can possibly 
bring bear. 


Public Instruction should the first object government. 


—NAPOLEON 
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Reorienting Japanese Education 


QUESTION most frequently 


asked those who have recently 
visited Japan whether any reliance 
can placed the sudden shift made 
the Japanese from aggressive na- 
tionalism professions liberalism 
and democracy. There some danger 
perhaps confusing the Japanese with 
the Although liberalism was 
repressed Japan and many who “har- 
bored dangerous thoughts” were put 
into jail, there was nothing like the bru- 
tality concentration camps as- 
sassination liberals the kind per- 
petuated the Nazis. Liberalism was 
repressed but was not suppressed, that 
did emerge soon the militarists 
were Certainly the Japa- 
nese members the Education Com- 
mittee organized work with the 
United States Education Mission ap- 
pointed advise General MacArthur 
the reconstruction education 
Japan represented liberal point 
view. They did show every evidence 
having been cut off from the main 
streams educational thought for 
nearly twenty years. 

More concrete evidence than the im- 
pressions gained from almost daily dis- 
cussions with Japanese educators can 
found the address the Japanese 
Minister Education, Mr. Abe, the 
first joint meeting held Tokyo 
March this year and attended 
members the United States Educa- 


tion Mission, the Japanese Committee, 
and the staff the Civil Information 
and Educational Section General 
Headquarters. Referring the fact that 


the meeting was one victors and de- 
feated, Mr. Abe said: 


But cold and severe fact resulting 
from the mistake made waging this 
war, and use crying over spilt milk. 
Though Japan finds itself this undesir- 
able position relation America, the two 
countries now stand closer each other 
than they ever used be. While war 
the most deplorable and abominable hap- 
pening for the human race, cannot 
overlook the fact that through war people 
are brought into closer contact with each 
other. 


Expressing the hope that the victors 
would not act the principle that 
“might Mr. Abe continued: 


The liberals, who had been under the 
pressure militarism during the war, took 
the Allied Powers for their Savior and fell 
under the illusion that, suddenly, their best 
days have come, and, forgetting the fact 
our surrender, they thought that the 
future our country was going 
easily built through the help the Allied 
Powers. should, however, repent like 
the convert all the miseries and sacrifices 
have inflicted upon our own country 
and the world through our faults and 
crimes this war. the same time, 
should consider our position 
rendered nation trial sent God, en- 
dure it, overcome it, and turn the present 
misfortune into future blessing. be- 
lieve that your country not going vio- 
late truth and justice the strength her 
being victor. And pray that the pres- 
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sure brought upon this victor—for 
cannot help feeling pressure—will 
help make truth and justice permeate 
all our country, and serve chance for 
eliminate quickly and vigorously all 
the injustices and defects existing our 
society and all the weaknesses and evils 
underlying our national character and cus- 
toms, also pray that the consciousness 
our position surrendered nation will 
work spur urging humble self- 
reflection and thorough self-reform the 
part our people. word, wish 
render significant possible this oppor- 
tunity come contact with your country 
and your people, opportunity that was 
brought through the war. 


The Minister admitted the imperfec- 
tions, shcrtcomings, and mistakes 
Japanese education—particularly that 
educators were not allowed their 
work according their conscience and 
convictions. This led the evil custom 
letting the educators used easy 
tools the hands those political 
power the time. Accordingly, be- 
lieved that “it first all our educa- 
tion and our educators that the Ameri- 
can demand for democratization should 
fulfilled the most essential and 
exact sense the word.” admitted, 
however, that the sudden reaction from 
one extreme another political ideas 
was dangerous. But went say: 


the basis our postwar social life, po- 
litical life and economic life, and therefore 
also the basis education since education 
the foundation all this. But hold 
this conviction not simply because this was 
the principle forced upon America, 
but because this derives from fundamental 
principle the universe and based upon 
the essential nature human beings. 
right democracy should naturally 
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founded upon right sense the relation- 
ship between the individual and 
the present, our people_tended 
imitate only the superficial aspects your 
country. They were apt think your 
country merely land jazz, movie 
and dollar, and did not know much about 
the fundamental nature American cul- 
ture. This undeniably one the reasons 
that has brought this unfortunate state 
things our country today. 


Mr. Abe made strong plea that 
Japan should not used laboratory 
for experimentation with ideals not yet 
realized the United States and that 
the victor should not use his position 
impose the Japanese what charac- 
teristic America Europe. De- 
crying the extreme form nationalism 
and racialism which prevailed during 
the war, maintained that, “actually, 
‘national’ the truest sense the word 
cannot thought apart from ‘inter- 
national’ the truest sense the 
firmly believe that only 
having for basis the ideal uni- 
versal-human and world-wide culture 
that the individuality each person and 
the national character each people 
can grow and develop.” 


was the spirit this address that 
the United States Education Mission 
undertook the task for which was ap- 
pointed. That task could not have been 
completed the time allotted the 
Mission—one month—but for the ex- 
cellent preparations that had been made 
the able staff the Civil Information 
and Education Section G.H.Q., 
which had not only prepared the neces- 
sary documentary material but had 
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made itself thoroughly familiar, ac- 
cordance with the special interests 
each member, with every aspect Japa- 
nese education, The negative controls— 
that is, the elimination from Japanese 
education the aggressively nationalis- 
tic and militaristic aspects indoctrina- 
tion—had already been imposed the 
directives the Supreme Commander. 
Teachers and educational officials had 
been screened. The government spon- 
sorship, perpetuation, control, and dis- 
semination National Shinto had been 
abolished and with was prohibited 
militaristic and ultra-nationalistic ide- 
ology emphasizing the special origin 
the Emperor, the superiority the 
Japanese people, and the use force 
instrument for the settlement 
disputes between peoples. The teaching 
morals, Japanese history, and geogra- 
phy was suspended, and the Ministry 
Education was instructed prepare 
substitute programs and plan for re- 
vising textbooks the subjects men- 
tioned. The reading the Imperial 
Rescript and the ceremonial use the 
Emperor’s portrait were prohibited. 
Military laws, military training, and 
military arts (Budo) were abrogated 
and prohibited. 

Instruction morals and Japanese 
history and geography were suspended 
for obvious reasons. The three subjects 
were designed inculcate loyalty the 
Emperor divine origin, and were 
nationalism and militarism and the mis- 
sion Japan. Mr. Abe endorsed the 
policy adopted the Supreme Com- 
mander when said his address: 
“National superstitions should course 
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rejected, especially the case 
false history construed ultra-national- 
istic policies and that irrational 
interpretation mythology.” move- 
ment revise the textbooks history 
and present the subject scientific, 
objective manner order eliminate 
much the mythology and fables ac- 
cepted facts had begun before the war. 
Undoubtedly the movement will make 
much more rapid progress present 
conditions. even suggested 
cynics that will considerably ad- 
vanced the fact that the Emperor 
has begun show himself his people. 
most interesting address, Creation 
New Japanese Civilization, delivered 
February 11, 1946, the anniver- 
sary the Founding Japan, Dr. 
Shigeru Nambara, President Tokyo 


Imperial University, said: 


Until quite recently have held the 
beliefs our forefathers that the Japanese 
people had lived, from time immemorial, 
with immutable reverence toward the Im- 
perial House the founders our nation, 
their unbroken life with 
destiny. Today, however, may not the 
year twenty-six hundred and something 
has been believed. How much this 
real historical How much myth 
and legend? Such questions must solved 
positive and comparative historical study. 
carried out the field Japanese history 
truly critical and objective manner. 


The task reconstructing the Japa- 
nese system education has been simpli- 
fied the elimination the more ag- 
gressive aspects ultra-nationalism and 
militarism the Supreme Command- 
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er’s directives, the suppression the 
uses which the Imperial Rescript and 
the Emperor’s portrait were put, the 
abolition National Shinto which 
means the separation Church and 
State, the adoption new Constitu- 
tion which merits careful study, and 
the definite evidences relief that the 
repressions the past fifteen years 
have been removed. Nevertheless, de- 
spite these facts, the reconstruction 
the Japanese educational system was 
confronted other serious difficulties 
inherent its traditional administration 
and organization. 

This system would have been due for 
reform accordance with any acceptable 
modern theory education, even 
there had not been injected into those 
aspects ultra-nationalism and militar- 
ism which were directed the develop- 
ment unquestioning and submissive 
obedience and readiness for war. The 
system had all the characteristics the 
nineteenth century pattern, which was 
highly centralized, which provided one 
type education for the masses and 
another for selected minority, which 
was based the assumption that each 
level there fixed quantum 
edge absorbed, which disregarded 
the differences ability and interests 
pupils and students individuals, 
and which through prescription, text- 
books, examinations, and inspection de- 
prived teachers opportunities exer- 
cise any professional freedom. The 
measure efficiency this pattern was 
the degree which standardization and 
uniformity could secured. 

The situation was still further aggra- 
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vated several other characteristics, 
some peculiar Japan, others inherent 
the pattern everywhere. Among the 
former were, first, the domination 
Japanese education, Japanese life, 
the Imperial Rescript 1890, and, 
second, the staffing the Ministry 
Education and the governmental sec- 
tions education each prefecture 
with officials who had little pro- 
fessional preparation education 
experience the these 
aspects may added another, which 
could found other countries—a 
failure adapt education the absorp- 
tive capacity the Japanese economy 
resulting over-production in- 
tellectuals, consequent political unrest, 
and the creation 1934 the Bureau 
Thought Control. 

There was yet another aspect 
Japanese culture which has militated 
and will continue militate against the 
development progressive and demo- 
cratic system education. This the 
language question. Japan has always 
claimed that her system education 
produced per cent literacy. This 
claim was based the Japanese prac- 
tice counting everyone who had ever 
attended school—and that meant all 
children elementary school age—as 
literate. examination, however, 
was found that the 45,000 Chinese 
characters used the 
guage, the elementary schools under- 
took teach 1,500 which the pupils 
succeeded mastering only about 500; 
the middle schools 2,500 characters 
were taught which the pupils mas- 
tered about 1,400. The net result was 
that the majority Japanese could 
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barely read the newspapers, even though 
the Kanji Chinese characters are sup- 
plemented Japanese syl- 
labaries. This resulted not only 
socio-economic but also intellectual 
division the Japanese people, the 
majority whom are debarred through 
lack education from reading either 
the newspapers simple books con- 
temporary problems and ideas. The 
movement for linguistic reform, known 
Romaji Romanization the lan- 
guage, begun many decades ago, has 
far And yet the reform essen- 
tial, Japanese education re- 
constructed accordance with the cur- 
rent aspirations for democratic régime. 

That these aspirations appear 
sincere has already 
Whether the Japanese understand what 
meant democracy not clear. 
The mere adoption liberal Constitu- 
tion does not make people democratic, 
was amply proved Germany 
after the Weimar Constitution was 
adopted. The transition from one type 
political régime its diametrically 
opposite cannot made rapidly 
seems imagined. The development 
democracy, whether political, social, 
economic, demands long years 
education and practice. For the present, 
any rate, the Japanese think de- 
mocracy mainly terms political 
reorganization, and fail realize that 
the acceptance the democratic ideal 
may mean the abandonment many 
their societal traditions. 

The Japanese system education 
followed the traditional European pat- 
tern. The majority the pupils at- 
tended the six-year elementary school 
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from six twelve years age; the age 
limit for compulsory education was 
raised fourteen 1941 but the law 
was not fully put into From 
the elementary schools pupils could con- 
tinue for two three years more 
higher elementary schools, and then 
the four-year normal schools. 
About one pupil thirty, successful 
severe competitive examination, passed 
from the six-year elementary schools 
the boys’ middle schools girls’ 
high schools which offered four-year 
courses, the boys’ higher schools 
which provided six-year course lead- 
ing university entrance. From the 
boys’ middle schools pupils could con- 
tinue the two-year preparatory 
schools, also leading university en- 
trance, the five-year higher normal 
schools for men. Opportunities beyond 
the girls’ high school were provided 
either five-year colleges four-year 
higher normal schools for women. Voca- 
tional and youth schools were available 
following the six-year elementary 
schools. 

Responsibility for the organization, 
control, and policies education was 
vested the Ministry Education 
whose functions were allocated eight 
bureaus. Some supervisory powers were 
delegated the Ministry the Gover- 
nors the forty-seven prefectures 
each which there was division 
educational affairs. The prefectures were 
required establish normal and middle 
schools for the handicapped, and voca- 
tional schools. The powers the munici- 
pal authorities were limited the provi- 
sion and maintenance elementary 
schools and recommending the 
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prefectural Governors the appointment 
teachers and principals elementary 
schools. 

Although administrative responsibility 
was divided between the Ministry, the 
prefectures, and the muncipalities, cer- 
tain uniformity was assured the pre- 
scription curricula and courses 
study, the textbooks and teachers’ 
manuals prepared, with few exceptions, 
the Ministry, and the system in- 
spection and examinations. Private 
schools, although they were permitted, 
were also under governmental supervi- 
sion and were compelled indirectly 
conform the curricular pattern only 
enable meet examination re- 
quirements. The system could repre- 
sented graphically isosceles tri- 
angle built broad base and begin- 
ning shape toward very narrow 
point after the period compulsory 
school attendance. 


The United States Education Mis- 
sion devoted its attention the reform 
the whole system and had the ad- 
vantage constant co-operation and de- 
liberation with corresponding com- 
mittee Japanese educators. The 
Mission recommended increased de- 
centralization overcome the repres- 
sive control entrenched bureauc- 
racy the centralized Ministry. 
recommended greater participation 
teachers the construction curricula 
and courses study, the use local 
and community resources, and the 
tion the central authority’s virtual 
monopoly the preparation text- 


books. the difficult language ques- 
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tion was recommended that some form 
Romaji brought into common use, 
and this end the formation lan- 
guage commission consisting scholars, 
educational leaders, and statesmen was 
proposed order that language should 
highway and not barrier the 
transmission knowledge and ideas 
the interests new Japan well 
better world understanding. 

order promote more demo- 
cratic system administration the Mis- 
sion recommended that direct control 
over schools the Ministry Educa- 
tion curtailed and that the Ministry 
provide technical aid and professional 
counsel the schools. the local and 
prefectural levels was proposed that 
educational agencies elected popular 
vote created with power approve 
schools, license teachers, and select text- 
books. The extension compulsory 
education tax-supported, tuition-free, 
and coeducational schools the age 
sixteen was suggested, the nine years 
compulsory education divided be- 
tween six years the primary school 
and three years lower secondary 
school with differentiated courses 
meet the individual differences the 
abilities the pupils. Beyond 
period facilities would provided 
tuition-free, coeducational 
ondary schools, graduation from which 
would condition for entrance in- 
stitutions higher learning. Full free- 
dom should given private schools, 
provided that they conform the mini- 
ready transfer pupils from one school 
another, whether public private. 

The Mission made recommendations 
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for the reeducation teachers the 
transitional period, and for the reor- 
ganization the future the system 
teacher preparation and the replace- 
ment the present traditional system 
four-year institutions following 
graduation from the upper secondary 
schools. The provision courses for the 
professional preparation school ad- 
ministrators and supervisors and the 
development universities and other 
higher institutions facilities for the 
advanced study education and re- 
search were urged. 

the field adult education the 
Mission referred the great variety 
opportunites through parent-teacher as- 
sociations, evening and extension classes, 
the provision adequate system 
public libraries, and such organizations 
community and professional societies, 
labor unions, and political groups. 

the level higher education the 
Mission drew attention the oppor- 
tunity provided the crisis Japanese 
history setting standard free 
thought, bold inquiry, and hopeful ac- 
tion for the people, achieved 
increasing the facilities for liberal educa- 
tion number varied types 
higher institutions, attain these ends 
economic and academic freedom should 
established for faculties, and freedom 
access should assured the provi- 
sion financial help for talented men 
and women unable study their own 
resources. was further recommended 
that libraries, research facilities, and in- 
stitutes increased, and that the univer- 
sities concern themselves with the im- 
provement professional training 
such fields medicine 
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health, school administration, journal- 
ism, labor relations, and public adminis- 
tration. 


The Report the when 
transmitted the Japanese General 
MacArthur was favorably received. The 
major question raised the Japanese 
—how soon the recommendations the 
Mission can implemented—was not 
altogether absent from the minds the 
members the Mission. The two con- 
ditions that will make possible for 
the recommendations put into 
effect—a stable political situation and 
Japan’s economic future—are conditions 
which one qualified make any 
prophecies. All that can said that 
the Mission did find large measure 
good-will among Japanese educational 
leaders, which was not due victor- 
vanquished relationships, and that many 
the recommendations are based the 
ideas expressed Japanese educators. 
The task will have undertaken 
the Japanese themselves; recom- 
mendations will ever effective, im- 
posed nation outsiders. The best 
help that could given the Japanese 
would permit number their 
educational leaders come the 
United States and study the meaning 
the Mission’s recommendations the 
American school system. They may find, 
perhaps, that the recommendations 
beyond what has been possible 
achieve this country, but they will also 
learn that democracy does not have 
perfect pattern but always seeking 
perfect itself. The hope expressed 
Minister Abe and quoted earlier not 
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that one man alone may gath- 
ered from the following statement 
President Nambara: 


With resolve should rise grasp 
this occasion. And with autonomous, 
courageous and sincere effort, should 
abandon willingly whatsoever 
abandoned and take whatsoever good 
and new. And let develop what good 
and new our own spirit and our own 
way. But, along with it, will keep and 
protect good and beautiful things which 
have been cherished the Japanese the 
course their history. Thus should, 
the same time, try preserve our na- 
tional characteristics and develop them. 

The nation without its own character 
something like man without individual 


personality, and can hardly claim the sig- 
nificance worthiness its existence 
among nations the world. Such national 
personality identity must permeate vari- 
ous fields sciences, arts, government, 
constitution and social institutions within 
the country. Thus something really good 
and Japanese should brought forth. 


The leaders any rate realize that 
the task for Japan not imitate and 
adopt foreign institutions sort 
veneer, but that the revolution calls, 
President Nambara said, simply for 
change the political and social 
system, but further must subjec- 
tive spiritual revolution, intellectual and 
religious nature.” 


The soul inspire, 
The will conquer, 
The mind conceive, 
The brain execute, 


The body obey. 


Lifton Park 
Lifton 
Devon, England 


Commander British Royal Navy (retired 
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British View 


Harvey 


present mode conducting in- 

ternational affairs through frank, 
round-the-table discussion is, believe, 
one upon which the high hopes the 
ordinary citizen, well Govern- 
ments, are founded. The results teach 
how quickly possible reach agree- 
ment, sometimes the most difficult 
questions, and, the case the con- 
stituent conference UNESCO, 
more striking fact perhaps was brought 
out than the harmony and speed with 
which the deliberations the delegates 
more than forty nations the world 
culminated the documents which 
UNESCO was set up. this 
ground, all events, was shown that 
great diversity races, languages and 
cultures could unite for agreed pur- 
poses. was triumphant expression 
solidarity sphere which, all men 
agreed, vitally important for the 
building the future peace. And 
this same solidarity might considered 
all the stronger for the reason that 
admitted and recognized fully the diver- 
sity elements which was com- 
posed. was proclaimed, not that all 
nations should the same these re- 
spects, but that, being different, they 
were yet resolved blend those differ- 
ences for the realization greater and 
wider purpose. 


order appreciate how the idea 
Educational Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization the United Na- 


tions was received, and today being 
received Britain, think fair to’ 
suggest that there such thing 
typical national reaction ideas this 
nature and size. popularly said that 
the British not deal easily ideas, 
abstract thinking: that they distrust this 
way thought and feel “at home” only 
when practical issues are stake. There 
some truth this, and here 
where, however practical may 
the ultimate issues involved and the 
action they will call for, both have first 
all defined the words and 
phrases the documents constitution. 
Moreover, what subjects are found 
harder put into words than two, 
least, the main divisions 
present task—education and 
culture? 

may sensed that the fore- 
going words defensive position being 
assumed, who readily goes over 
the defensive quickly held 
suspicion. may well admit 
frankly that this matter which 
some words explanation, least, 
should said. the time the 
Conference there did grow up, believe, 
notion that British ardor for this 
cause was not warm might be. 
Such “impressions” are difficult pin 
down: they grow, perhaps the lobbies 
Conference-halls, perhaps dinner- 
tables—at all events, whisper starts 
which may harden into opinion and 
unfortunate one that. Other fac- 
tors tended give the same impression. 
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may have been asked: Did the British 
Press display much enthusiasm 
might have been expected the time 
very important international confer- 
ence? One answer that much space 
might reasonably anticipated was 
given the accounts the proceedings 
—for must remembered that the 
burden imposed upon the Press the 
present acute restrictions upon news- 
print extremely heavy one. 
Naturally, given free press, the inter- 
est which displayed serious mat- 
ters not always the level which 
people serious interests might desire. 
But, admitting that, fair notice was taken 
the events November, although 
the amount may have been disappoint- 
ing delegates coming from unra- 
tioned countries. 

the same time should ad- 
mitted that there exists Britain the 
matter educational news, paradox. 
“You cannot sell education,” said; 
not news.” Yet the new 
Education Act has awakened wider in- 
terest educational matters than has 
been general for many years. The in- 
terest there, national and interna- 
tional educational matters and con- 
fident that support will come, when the 
shape UNESCO more clearly 
known. 

attempting put forward what think 
the attitude the average person 
—“the man-in-the-street.” These not 
necessarily coincide with the highest 
views those the specialist 
educationists. has been stated that the 
interest there. The nature this in- 
terest typified the first and instinc- 
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tive question which the average man 
woman raises: What does UNESCO 
do? fair question which may 
taken point three things. First, 
they want see UNESCO action, 
see its practical working, before they 
pronounce it. Second, very great 
deal more will have done bring 
the subject before the national mind: 
proper publicity called for estab- 
lish the national consciousness. This 
will not achieved overnight: will 
continuing process over many years 
and one which requires careful plan- 
ning. great hope— 
those who ask the question have genu- 
ine desire know what fact being 
done. The relatively brief announce- 
ments and reports the press are 
quickly crowded from the public mind 
thousand other matters. Mean- 
while the work for UNESCO has 
carried specialist persons and 


bodies. 


important fact that the 
United Kingdom represented the 
Preparatory Commission the Min- 
ister Education, The Rt. Hon, Ellen 
Wilkinson, P.C., M.P. She was who 
headed the United Kingdom Delega- 
tion the Conference, who was Presi- 
dent its Assembly, and who now 
presides over the Preparatory Commis- 
sion its complex task laying the 
foundations for the future permanent 
structure. The official national view 
UNESCO matters centers therefore 
the person whose hands placed the 
responsibility for the national educa- 
tional policy. 
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Widespread interest has been awak- 
ened the recent appointment Dr. 
Julian Huxley Executive Secretary 
the Preparatory Commission. the 
words one member’s report: “He has 
been actively promoting the ideas be- 
hind it” both terms the humani- 
ties and science, and embodies 
his own appointment the goodwill neces- 
sary the task represents what 
Archibald McLeish and the 
wanted when they insisted putting 
the “S” UNECO, and his appoint- 
ment has the enthusiastic support the 
French, the custodians “culture.” His 
reputation and personal relationships 
with the Russians may considerable 
factor bringing them in.* equally 
encouraging able report this 
date that Sir Alfred Zimmern, upon 
whom had fallen the heavy task pre- 
paring for the November Conference 
and who was Executive Secretary the 
Preparatory Commission, will soon 
sufficiently recovered from his recent ill- 
ness return work Adviser the 
Preparatory Commission. 


*Is there this hint the danger inherent 
our guard against equating America with science, 
and France with culture. The “American in- 
sistence” referred here had not, knowl- 
edge, batter down any strongholds opposi- 
tion; rather, this was further example the 
general welcome which was given all views. 
See, also, the text the opening address de- 
livered Miss Ellen Wilkinson President 
the Conference: “Though science was not in- 
cluded the original title the organization, 
the British Delegation will put forward pro- 
posal that included that the title would 
run ‘Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
glad say, who have insisted the U.K. 
delegation putting forward the proposal for the 
inclusion the world the title 
the organization.” 
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with which his labors were crowned has 
been universally acknowledged, and 
brings the future work valuable 
knowledge born long experience 
international cultural relationships. Tak- 
ing together the fact that was Britain’s 
Ministry Education which sponsored 
the preparations for the Conference; 
that Britain had nurtured the Confer- 
ence Allied Ministers Education 
whom the cornerstone UNESCO 
was laid; that lead was given the 
U.K. Delegation the difficult prob- 
lem emergency relief for the war 
devastated areas; that the British Gov- 
ernment gladly assumed responsibility 
for housing and financing, provisionally, 
the present Preparatory Commission— 
taking together these facts, the impres- 
sion that the British attitude was 
lukewarm, one which somewhat 
justify. 

Spreading throughout the population 
Britain and closely grouping persons 
whose total numbers would 
cult assess, are the dozens organiza- 
tions, associations, societies, councils and 
bodies all kinds, whose varied activi- 
ties and responsibilities are bound 
with educational, scientific and cultural 
matters. these groups are met to- 
gether all types interest: and be- 
lieve their pattern fairly similar 
that existing America. Teachers, stu- 
dents, scientists, chemists, musicians, 
savants, historians—the list endless— 
all these “clubs” are the life-cells the 
total organism the intellectual life 
the nation. 

was part the preparatory work 
for the November Conference that Sir 
Alfred Zimmern received from very 
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great number such organizations their 
invited suggestions and comment and 
criticism the Draft Constitution. The 
results were fruitful, for was thus 
possible furnish the United Kingdom 
Delegation with some kind “brief” 
for its policy. this way the word was 
spread among the groups whose fu- 
ture enthusiasm the successful dissemina- 
tion UNESCO ideas may largely de- 
pend. this means one the basic 
documents which the present Con- 
stitution founded was thoroughly ex- 
amined very large section the 
community within whose sphere ac- 
tivity the whole subject UNESCO 
lay. Thus, sympathetic interest has been 
stimulated. The large majority these 
organizations are voluntary and make 
their task further particular educa- 
tional, scientific cultural aim. 

this way the seed has been sown 
upon which, regarded from the national 
point view, the future growth 
UNESCO will depend. That same seed 
will require more widely scattered, 
with the years, for, order that the 
ideals UNESCO may fulfilled, 
the day must surely come when all 
members any member nation have be- 
come aware their membership the 
world-wide “club.” Not statesmen, not 
delegates, not Governments, alone, will 
belong this body, but all children 
the schools, all students, all apprentices, 
teachers, scholars will feel the corporate 
spirit their organization. Lacking this 
sense throughout the national commu- 
nity, UNESCO may survive, built only 
upon Governmental contributions 
funds—but not inspired with the life 
which the people must give and 
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likewise receive from it. will 
sterile and less worthy UNESCO. 

The National Commission the re- 
sult, terms the Constitution, the 
feeling for this necessary quality. 
means for encouraging and stimulating 
that national vigor which the true 
UNESCO needs. attempt can 
course made the provisions 
constituent document this order, 
impose upon Sovereign States any com- 
pulsion form such Commission. 
Here contained problem which may 
well become large one for the U.K.— 
perhaps for both our countries. 

Much vigor and enterprise educa- 
tional, cultural and scientific affairs 
concentrated the wide range the 
voluntary associations referred above. 
Indeed, various are they that many 
people are inclined state flatly: “You 
cannot have National Commission 
this Take education alone— 
how earth are you ever going 
group together the endless organizations 
whose interests education are 
varied they are numerous, each 
them education has quite different con- 
notation and significance. Besides, how 
will you decide where draw the line— 
whom include and whom exclude? 
And for combining all the protago- 
nists all three headings—education, 
science and culture—why, what multi- 
headed monster you will create!” 

present official answer this prob- 
lem. Yet sincerely believe, from con- 
versations with certain thinking people, 
that this move towards unity the edu- 
cational field least will come. Indeed, 
personal view that must come, 
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and the necessary administrative ar- 
rangements which accompany must 
made democratic nation con- 
tribute and benefit from this world 
wide association the Com- 
munication must two-way: from the 
Conference and UNESCO 
back the nation, all who are con- 
cerned those spheres national life 
which are UNESCO’s too: and from 
those same people, through the Na- 
tional Delegation, into the common 
store-house UNESCO. The success 
UNESCO and the lasting peace, 
appears me, will rest upon the fol- 
lowing: every single person who con- 
tributes to, thinks about active 
any cultural activity within the bounds 
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nation must prepared, equally, 
contribute, think and act internation- 
ally. Some branches cultural and in- 
tellectual life are clearly more advanced 
towards organization which favors 
realization such ideal. Others are 
barely touched this concept. Yet all 
are vitally dependent, ultimately, upon 
it; for democracy should abhor the 
vacuum isolation. Share what good, 
that all may benefit. With the establish- 
ment UNESCO the nations have pro- 
nounced their intention sharing not 
money, wares, territory power but 
things far more vital international 
the things men’s 
minds wherein “the defenses peace 
must constructed.” 


The last paragraph The Atlantic Charter, the President the 
United States and the Prime Minister the United Kingdom, reads: 


They believe that all the nations the world, for realistic 
well for spiritual reasons must come the abandonment 
the use force. Since future peace can maintained land, 
air armaments continue employed nations which 
threaten, may threaten, aggression outside their frontiers, 
they believe, pending the establishment wider and per- 
manent system general security, that the disarmament such 
nations essential. They will likewise aid and encourage all other 
practicable measures which will lighten for peace-loving peoples 
the crushing burden armaments. 


FRANKLIN 
and 
CHURCHILL 
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Flight Interlude 


Each October, early the month 

They come,—the final sign that Fall here. 
sudden tempest’s rampaging could break 
More violently rampant the peace 

And quiet the early Autumn morn. 


sudden darkening shadow overhead, 

quickened whir wings and scattering,— 

And light breaks.through the canopy birds 

That swoop down now with frenzied calls, “en masse,” 
legion delegations the lawns. 


For half hour they just usurp 

The neighborhood,—and lawn and tree and park, 
With such bird chatter you’ve never heard! 
manners they,—for they all talk once! 
And what brisk commotion and uproar 
This vehement volley bird-talk can make! 
The fever excitement’s the air. 
Deliriously 

They chirp and scream and call incessantly 
hysteric searchings the lawns, 

And frantic flights blacken all the trees. 


They fill the trees about,—flit forth and back; 
Lilt and out the branches, calling still. 
Their boisterous clamor never seems cease. 
Skittish,—restless,—chafing the stop,— 
fuming,—to on, 

They riotously dart and wing their way 

pandemonium among the trees, 

What liveliness action and sound! 


they have come,—the whole bird company 
Together, rise and soar southward flight. 

momentary whir,—a darkening flash,— 

interlude bird flights the Fall. 


The Educational Situation Australia 


education should prove 
interest educationists the 
United States, for the systems admin- 
istration and organization the two 
countries are entirely different. While 
American authorities seem con- 
sidering larger units administration 
and more evenness financial support, 
Australia trying free herself from 
the rigidity centralized control within 
the six States and attempting intro- 
duce more freedom and variety her 
educational procedures. Perhaps each 
country can learn from the 


the first place should remem- 
bered that Australia large continent, 
about the same size U.S.A., with 
population only 7,200,000. Conse- 
quently the educational problems are 
little different from the American ones. 
Moreover, the people are almost entirely 
British stock with distinct loyalty 
British traditions. There has been 
mass immigration spread over half 
century such U.S.A. has experienced, 
although obvious that Australia 
needs many more people she 
maintain her security the South Pa- 
cific. Nor has there been Australian 
history anything similar the west- 
ward movement U.S.A. means 
which many American characteristics 
seem have been formed; the other 
hand the further into the interior their 
continent Australians have pushed, the 


more inhospitable has been the land and 
the more difficult the conditions liv- 
ing. Except the east, settlement has 
tended cling the coastal regions, 
with two unduly large cities—Sydney 
1,400,000 and Melbourne 1,150,000. 
This lack attractive hinterland has 


perhaps led more conservative out- 


look; there has not been the same readi- 
ness Australia U.S.A. for 
education adventurous and take 
chance. 

Yet the Australian himself seems 
have plenty initiative and vigour. 
Australian soldiers, sailors and airmen 
have fought voluntarily nearly every 
theatre war, and have fighting 
record which they are justly proud. 
Australian athletes have also made 
name for themselves the world 
sport. The average Australian will 
found optimistic, good-humoured, 
complacent, rather careless, and home 
any kind company. probable 
that the outdoor life his sunbaked 
continent, his own familiarity with im- 
mense distances, and the absence any 
kind social distinctions have tended 
give him qualities and outlook not 
very different from those the Western 
American. 

What the cultural background? 
Australia seems not yet have de- 
veloped any philosophy her own. Her 
literature, drama and art are still the 
early stages their growth, and there 
rich store folk-lore native 
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tradition and history which draw. 
has been said that John Dewey has 
written the philosophy and Walt Whit- 
man the poetry the North American 
one has yet written the 
philosophy Australia, and her poets 
are only beginning sing. some ways 
Australia was born old, with the beliefs 
and prejudices Western Europe 
strongly ingrained her. This has pre- 
vented the growth definite Aus- 
tralian sentiment, although there are 
now vigorous signs its emergence. 
Australians are intensely proud their 
land, but cultural developments 
the present are clearly linked with 
British ideals and standards. the same 
time, however, there has been steadily 
growing contact with American sources 
culture, accentuated the presence 
thousands Americans during the 
war. the universities and schools, also, 
many the text-books used are Ameri- 
can. 

This transitional period which Aus- 
tralia trying find philosophy 
her own means that educational objec- 
tives are not very clear. Social legislation 
has been far advance the old world, 
and high wages, short hours labour, 
reasonable social security and good hous- 
ing have provided high standard 
living. Australia strongly democratic 
and believes general that education 
should preparation for democratic liv- 
ing, but rather assumes that her system 
will achieve that, without any close ex- 
amination ascertain whether does. 

For some reason not easy discover 


Will C.—The Story Philosophy. 
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there has been strong tendency towards 
centralization Australia, where local 
government does not show the same 
strength England and the United 
States America. each the six 
States there centralized control 
education which can found like 
measure only France Japan. 
State Department Education, under 
the control Parliamentary Minister 
and permanent Director, finances and 
manages every State school its terri- 
tory. trains, appoints, promotes and 
pays the teachers; sets out the course 
study for all schools; decides 
whether new schools shall established 
and then builds them and maintains 
them; has corps inspectors who 
report the organization each 
school and give efficiency marks all 
teachers, Local residents have very little 
say the affairs their schools and 
mostly regard them belonging not 
them but the Government. Dr. 
Kandel, who has been Australia’s most 
helpful educational critic, says the 


is, the one hand, too great 
tendency look the central department 
for direction; there is, the other hand, 
tendency the part the central de- 
partment employ the methods 
bureaucracy, perpetuate what because 
has one time been successful, refuse 
believe that anything can learned 
from the outside, and through paper regu- 
lations and mechanical devices and records 
militate against the effective operation 
free 


must not thought, however, that 
centralization Australian education 
necessarily bad thing. has grown out 
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the political and economic conditions 
and has many accomplishments its 
credit. 

1872 Victoria, because the un- 
satisfactory condition her schools and 
the bitter sectarian differences which 
were raging, swung suddenly over 
centralized control, making education 
compulsory and secular. The reorganiza- 
tion was successful that the other five 
States followed suit, and the system has 
remained. Teachers are all civil servants 
with permanent tenure and strict rules 
for promotion; there trace 
political favour outside interference 
schools, which there are thousands 
Australia, have been carefully nurtured, 
and exactly the same qualifications are 
demanded for their teachers for teach- 
ers large city schools. The result has 
been that education has been one 
the most successful features. The 
funds for all educational expenditure 
have been drawn entirely from central 
revenue, and equitably distributed 
that there been danger any dis- 
trict’s schools languishing from the in- 
ability disinclination the district 
support them. far the work the 
schools concerned, high standard 
has been continually maintained, par- 
ticularly the fundamentals, and there 
admirable tradition thoroughness 
Australian the other 
hand there was for many years too much 
emphasis fundamentals, and only 
recent years that socialized activities 
have begun make headway the 
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schools. Centralization has served, Aus- 
tralia well building sound frame- 
work and would foolish swing 
over complete decentralization. There 
growing conviction, however, that 
changes are needed, and Dr. Kandel put 
his finger the point when advised 
Australia turn the inspectors into edu- 
cational leaders their districts and thus 
“encourage variety within the present 
has already 
made move this direction. 

difficult see why centralization 
educational control should necessarily 
result stereotyped procedures and 
rigid efficiency, but somehow seems 
so. The machine appears too big 
and cumbersome. Exceptions rules 
cannot allowed because possible 
precedents which would involve the ad- 
ministration difficulties. adminis- 
trative hierarchy tends develop, and 
the lack local participation prevents 
protest. Directors Education, whom 
there one each State, are appointed 
late life, often reward for faithful 
service system which they have 
grown up; they are not likely make 
many startling changes. system 
teaching service and there little chance 
for bright young men with ideas at- 
tain senior posts until they are well 
past forty years age. Professor Fred 
Clarke London, after visiting Aus- 
tralia, expressed surprise that there was 
not more experiment 
courage the Dominions. was im- 
pelled say that found rigid 
adherence safe orthodoxies which im- 
poverishes and 
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paralyzes much fine teaching en- 

may be, however, that new era 
approaching. After much agitation 
and petitioning, the Federal Govern- 
ment, which formerly took part 
education, has created Common- 
wealth Office Education Can- 
berra, with director, two deputy 
directors and some research assistants. 
doing this was partly influenced 
the success the Army Education 
Services which revealed many gaps and 
showed that there should some 
recognized national purpose the ordi- 
nary education system. too early 
yet say what the Commonwealth 
Office will do, but hoped that will 
even further than the Office Edu- 
cation Washington helping 
finance programmes advancement 
the various States. plans collect 
and disseminate information, arrange 
exchanges, help the Universities, and 
publicity and gentle persuasion 
urge the States along progressive paths 
without interfering with their auton- 
omy. 


Perhaps time that this article 
set out some the positive achieve- 
ments Australian education. 

Something has already been 
about her small rural schools which 
have been particularly good. good, 
fact, that any movement towards 
consolidation has been too long de- 
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layed; now most the States con- 
solidated schools are beginning 
appear. 

Correspondence tuition, conducted 
personal and liberal basis, has been 
developed remarkable extent 
behalf children remote areas, often 
scores miles from school. About 
10,000 pupils annually receive their edu- 
cation this fashion, varying from 
kindergarten university entrance, and 
successful has been the scheme that 
enquires its organization have been 
received from Labrador, Russia, Rou- 
mania and South Africa. 

assist the work rural schools 
and isolated areas particular, the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission has de- 
veloped network daily school broad- 
casts which will compare with any 
similar set programmes England 
the United States; they even antic- 
ipated television certain extent 
making Australia the first country 
introduce “radio-film-strip” broadcasts 
for schools. 

Technical schools are plentiful and 
well-equipped; they form one the 
best features Australian 
Secondary education also sound, 
still little formal and academic—multi- 
purpose high schools are now beginning 
remedy this defect. The Universities 
Sydney and Melbourne have rep- 
utation throughout the world for high 
standards work and many their 
graduates have attained positions 
note other countries well 
home. The recent decision the Com- 
monwealth Government subsidize all 
university students with low incomes 
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wishing undertake courses medi- 
cine, science, engineering and agriculture 
has meant that young man woman 
talent need debarred lack 
financial resources from completing 
University course. The secondary 
schools some the States are ham- 
pered the existence too many ex- 
ternal examinations, but other States 
have introduced systems accrediting 
which are working very well. 

special word commendation 
should given the small island State 
Tasmania which present leading 
Australia educational matters. The 
vitalizing her system began with the 
establishment, about eight years ago, 
number area schools rural dis- 
tricts with the aim improving the 
education future farmers and farmers’ 
wives. These schools, with pupils aged 
15, were made very attractive and 
were surrounded estates which gave 
plenty opportunity for practical ap- 
plications the work done the class- 
rooms and laboratories. The area schools, 
with systems self-government, be- 
came centres democratic living and 
they attracted attention all over Aus- 
tralia. Not satisfied with this, Tasmania 
now trying find parallel type 
school for children the crowded in- 
dustrial areas cities. She has more 
than doubled her educational expendi- 
ture, has materially raised the salaries 
her teachers, has produced plan 
development for the next five years, 
and has been exploring ways intro- 
ducing more freedom and flexibility into 
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her school system. New South Wales, 
more than twelve times her size and 
with about thirteen times her population, 
has recently paid Tasmania the compli- 
ment sending across parliamentary 
delegation enquire into the reasons 
for the growing success Tasmanian 
education. 


But there are many ways which 
Australian education can improved. 
The people are now becoming aware 
this and there has been much con- 
sequent agitation for reform. This agi- 
tation concerns itself with number 
points which are set out below, to- 
gether with some comments showing 
where remedial measures are already 
being organized. 

There lack systematic plan- 
ning. Parlimentary control educa- 
tion through the power the purse 
has been partly responsible for this. 
Governments tend put hasty 
patches order still public clam- 
our, but are loath face the expen- 
diture entirely new garment. 
Tasmania, however, has produced 
very good statement 
addition, hoped that the Com- 
monwealth Office Education will 
act Educational Policies Com- 
mission, formulating objectives for 
the whole Australia and urging 
the States publish five- and ten-year 
plans. 

Public opinion support educa- 
tion sadly lacking. The centralized 
system with its hierarchy officials 
has been responsible measure for 
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this, for felt that education 
the government’s business and any 
public criticism apt strongly 
resented. The Education Depart- 
ments have never tried sell edu- 
cation the public and obtain the 
community’s support for projected 
measures advancement. There 
are crusaders among the 
for the Public Service Acts keep them 
silent. Recently, however, and partic- 
ularly during the war, there are ob- 
vious signs growing public interest 
education. Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, yet their infancy, are being 
developed some the States; 
they would help solve this prob- 
lem, but the interest 
tion the municipalities must also 
cultivated. 


Expenditure education com- 


parison with other countries, has been 
low. Here are the expenditures per 
head population for the year 1941- 

New South Wales $6.40 


Western Australia $6.20 
South Australia $5.80 
Tasmania $5.77 
Queensland $5.75 
Victoria $5.20 


Readers Forum 
might compare these figures with 
those for some the forty-eight 
American States. The situation 
Australia, however, about 


improved. New South Wales and 


the State Grants Commission, 


1941-42. 


London 1938 there were classes 


with more than pupils and New York 
1941, Classes had attendance greater than 50. 
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Tasmania have greatly increased their 
expenditure since the publication 
the table quoted above, and recent 
conference State Premiers asked 
the Federal Government for spe- 
cial vote $50,000,000 help them 
plans expansion. There are, 
course, local taxes for the support 
schools, and little sign munici- 
palities agreeing these. 


The size classes urban schools 


has been one Australia’s most 
serious educational problems, partic- 
ularly during the war when many 
teachers were the Services. Even 
before the war the situation was very 
bad. Melbourne, for instance, 
1943 there were 373 classes with 
more than attack has 
made this, but will take 
some time recruit and train the nec- 
essary number additional teachers. 


The standard equipment and 


teaching aids schools will not com- 
pare with that England and the 
United States. Particularly this 
true libraries. For many years 
oral teaching was prominent 


the schools that the need for inves- 


tigational work the pupils was dis- 
regarded. The tide has now begun 
turn and strenuous efforts are 
being made build school li- 
braries, with box services and group 
systems for rural areas. Schools with 
auditoriums, gymnasiums and cafe- 
terias are very rare. Australia suffers 
from heritage many old school 
buildings metropolitan areas, built 
the and grim barrack- 
like structures rising from sea 
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asphalt. Had the Japanese bombed 
the main cities, many teachers were 
favour sending them secret plans 
with these old buildings marked 
important munition centres. The 
newer schools are modern and attrac- 
tive, and the plans for some the 
projected consolidated schools are ad- 
mirable. All the Education Depart- 
ments wish push ahead with 
ambitious building programmes, but 
unfortunately the war has caused 
such shortage labour and build- 
ing materials that years will elapse 
before the leeway can made up. 


The standard academic work 


the schools has been high, but school 
subjects have not been 
linked the life interests the 
pupils. The result has been that 
many high school pupils the past 
have lost interest and left school be- 
fore completing their courses. This 
now being remedied the organ- 
ization multi-purpose high schools 
and area schools, where the interest 
and enthusiasm pupils once ap- 
parent. There has also been neglect 
modern subjects and subjects in- 
volving aesthetic appreciation and 
special skills, but big change can 
here, for all States are 
now introducing such subjects 
physical education, social studies, 
music appreciation, history the 
Pacific, general science, English ex- 
pression, history art, home eco- 
nomics and many different kinds 
crafts. Activity programmes are forg- 
ing ahead and experiments are being 
carried out with integrated courses. 
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more joyous conception school 
life rapidly developing. 


The school leaving age has been uni- 


versally fourteen until recent years. 
Army survey showed that eight 
out every ten soldiers left school 
fourteen years age earlier. 
now recognized that this position 
must altered. Tasmania has raised 
her leaving age sixteen from the 
beginning 1946; New South 
Wales has raised hers fifteen. 
Most the other States have passed 
legislation for the raising the 
school leaving age and are awaiting 
opportunities put this into opera- 
tion. Only recently has the idea 
“secondary education for all” won 
acceptance Australia, and second- 
ary courses are being reorganized 
meet the needs pupils who need 
more practical and realistic curricu- 
lum than that designed for entrance 
the University and the professions. 


One the most serious difficulties 


has been the decline recruitment 
for the teaching profession. Australia 
needs thousands new teachers 
some the progressive moves in- 
dicated above are made effec- 
tive. But these young teachers are not 
coming forward; there are many 
other opportunities posts with 
higher remuneration and more attrac- 
tive conditions work. This seems 
world problem, but the Aus- 
tralian education departments must 
come forward with charter new 
conditions for teachers and launch 
recruiting campaign remedy this 
state national emergency. 
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account Australian education 
would complete without statement 
regarding the status and importance 
private schools. There are many large 
and influential Church schools which 
some States are called Public Schools 
after the English fashion. The most 
prominent these are characterized 
excellent buildings and grounds, provi- 
sion for boarders, and long record 
tradition and popularity. About one 
pupil every four attends Church 
private school, including course 
the extensive network schools main- 
tained the Roman Catholic Church. 
The standard education and material 
amenities the better Church schools 
such that the sons and daughters 
the wealthier members the 
nity are invariably attracted them. 
This has tended lessen the interest 
influential citizens the State system 
and this way has been bad influence. 
American who spent six 
months making study Australian 
education, said can see possibility 
real advancement Australian edu- 
cation while the large private schools 
continue drive lines social strati- 
fication through the community.” The 
Church schools, however, form im- 
portant and strongly entrenched group 
each State. Their influence many 
ways good, for the headmasters and 
headmistresses are independent State 
control and are able give their schools 
individual quality which not pos- 
sible the high schools. The problem, 


*Cramer, F., formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Eugene, Oregon. 


link the private schools more closely 
with the national system without sacri- 
ficing their independence, and throw 
their doors open talented boys and 
girls from all sections the com- 
munity. 

The lessons and experience gained 
Education have been salu- 
tary. Educational work the Navy, 
Army and Air Force, after shaky start, 
proved very successful and the interest 
thousands young men and women 
has been awakened cultural and vo- 
cational That the schools had 
certain extent fallen down their 
jobs was evident and much attention was 
directed this the press. result 
looks though Adult Education will 
expand greatly after the war. Plans for 
community centres and youth clubs are 
being discussed all the States. 

this general survey Australian 
education criticism has not been spared. 
must not thought, however, that 
the system any way feeble back- 
possesses vigour and some- 
what rigid efficiency, but the isolation 
Australia the past has prevented com- 
parison with the systems other coun- 
tries, that new movements have been 
slow making headway. The isolation 
now ended. The English Education 
Act 1944 made profound impression 
Australia. The presence thousands 
American servicemen, with their evi- 
dent interest the schools they had 
attended, also helped. Given sound 
post-war economic situation and steady 
increase population, Australia eager 
enter new era her educational 
development. 


Anthropology You 


NUMBER years ago, Dr. Alexis 
Carrel wrote “Man the Un- 
known.” great book.—Yes, know 
its faults. Great books can afford have 
them. 

strange title, said many. After all, 
have many brains and much 
money that are being poured like artil- 
lery-fire upon man’s diseases, his nutri- 
tion and housing problems, his social 
and economic life, his education—man 
incomparably the most-studied crea- 
ture earth, And there something 
more feel needs learned about 
him, why, to: let concentrate upon 
and find out. 

Man the 

You will agree, will you not, two 
propositions: 

mankind, the most important 
study the world mankind. 

The method answering ques- 
tions which known “scientific” has 
been hugely, even startlingly, successful. 
far think all, the scientific 
method thinking today the leading 
method. 

Any serious study man, then, must 
use scientific methods thinking, 
compete successfully with other mod- 
ern studies. 

Both these propositions, course, 
are worthy discussion for which the 
hour too short. Will you grant them 
sufficiently true safe premises for 
further construction? 

Then today there Science 


Man, despite all the splendid piecework 
that has been lavished upon him, and 
still remains done. 

Now, here peculiar thing. Sup- 
pose you wished become geologist, 
far training goes, would easy 
fill major college program with 
courses geology, chemistry, 
physics. Beyond the undergraduate 
level, furthermore, stand graduate 
school and great industrial corporations 
tie with. The air charged today 
with talk fresh and coming opportuni- 
ties radio and aviation. The point is, 
that our modern culture very much 
interested this sort thing. The 
bulk its thought-energy well its 
material resources going into their 
furtherance. 

But suppose instead, you wished 
became 

the term itself you respond with 
with question-mark, This revealing. 
For the very idea such thing society 
has never really thought of. 

any rate—where this fair land 
would you for your training; and 
after you got who would pay you 
salary for it? 

For your training you would not 
medical school. medical school 
exists that could give you. The 
school would train you make sick 
people well; stand watch and ward 
over the cracks the dykes social 
health, where epidemics seep in; 
would train you, even, advise people 
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how stave off diseases; advise par- 
ents about the critical years growth 
their children; would show you 
how aid mother and the new life 
within her co-operate their common 
struggle separate their life-streams. 
All these are great and noble and neces- 
sary parts within the whole human 
engineering; but they are very far from 
comprising 

For your training you would not 
school sociology any more than 
medical school. Obviously, here too 
part human engineering; but quite 
man’s economy. 

with broad vision. least, such 
school, you permit you justice 
and yourself justice, will let you 
only after fostering discontent that 
there exists training specified for 
comprehensive science human-en- 
gineering. 

course, the most liberal sense 
the term, every study that man en- 
gages contributes, can so, 
human engineering. But become 
that liberal, shall diffuse our light 
that lose all focus, and our discussion 
becomes profitless. 

But, you say, neither feasible nor 
desirable that any one person should 
become physician plus sociologist plus 
all else that you may care read into 
the equipment whatever you are call- 
ing “human engineer.” True enough; 
—but why did Alexis Carrel declare that 
Man Unknown? Was merely 
pointing out some gaps our progress- 
ing knowledge that need only 
filled in, chinks wall that 
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building? There nothing easier the 
world for informed person than 
point gaps our knowledge. There 
must something more than that. 

May possible that the question 
not one the amount and kind our 
ammunition, but whether are aiming 
straight—whether our sights are lined 
bull’s-eye? 

Let re-state the proposition. The 
most important science the Science 
Man. But the Science Man does not 
yet exist, 

learn what this science should 
and why does not yet exist, and 
what road must take bring 
about, let drop back few centuries, 
the beginning the era which 
still find ourselves. must glance 
the period when the Middle Ages ended 
and so-called modern history begins; 
the period the twilight Scholasti- 
cism and the dawn the Renaissance. 
And shall ask that you view things 
with anthropologists. Let de- 
velop the sight culture-historians. 
So, preliminary, consider two items 
way hypothesis. First: 

constructing life—our own, personal 
life within our culture. And right 
birth belong this culture. was 
here before us; will probably survive 
our individual deaths. 

Now, there one side culture that 
difficult get that has been 
studied very little indeed; and that 
involves the Some cul- 
tures, notably those primitive peoples, 
often seem standing still. 
They are studied accordingly, still- 
pictures. many cases that can done 
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profitably—where they are moving very 
slowly, where motion impercep- 
tible us. But cannot done with 
our own, the European culture, which 
the “American culture” but sub- 
species. Indeed, you wished com- 
pare our European culture with others, 
would imperative that one the 
chief references their comparative 
rates change. The metabolism cul- 
ture. 

Our culture thereby found pose 
problems one century that take many 
subsequent centuries solve. This it- 
self feature rather cosmic propor- 
bility, not ours choice but birth- 
right. part our hereditary role 
culture-participants. 

much for item one. 

Item human beings, whether 
primitive highly cultivated, have 
sense personal dignity. are born 
with the consuming question, When 
eat? But the farther remove from 
infancy, the more insistent becomes our 
demand that our living shall have mean- 
ing. Indeed, the force that insistence 
measure how far have traveled 
from infancy toward adulthood. All 
resent being fools, whether 
highly civilized primitive. Unless 
remain infants, insist that our lives 
shall have purpose, though con- 
struct that purpose ourselves. de- 
mand life the right creative. 

And this, the larger scale cul- 
ture, still demand. culture must 
have meaning. culture that does not 
remain infantile must set itself problems 
and goals. The most fundamental 
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these, for all time, KNOW THY- 
SELF. want know the nature 
man and the nature the universe 
around him and how the two are re- 
lated. 

much way hypothesis. Now 
for our piece culture-history. 

When the Roman Empire fell, cul- 
ture had rebuilt. And had 
undergirt anew with reasonable answer 
the question, What are humans 
the scheme things? took centuries 
study and relaying the problem 
down the generations produce last 
answer: that the Scholiasts. 
answer that well worthy your 
respectful study; here, however, 
must content characterize its foun- 
dation. The Scholiasts found man 
the focal center God’s interest, and 
God built universe around him. 
This putting crudely, but will 
for our purposes. Man, that is, was the 
star actor, with the universe 
ground and staging. 

Then came the Renaissance, and 
smashed the lot pieces. era ended. 
new one began. The answer the 
Scholiasts the riddle man was 
found wanting almost soon had 
been completely formulated. 

Sheer cumulative mass events 
crushed the Scholastic triumph. 
tellect. new strategy putting the 
question came into being. Instead 
first setting the nature man and then 
fitting the universe him, men began 
asking questions Nature directly, and 
accepting answers from any other 
quarter. This, substance, has come 
known the scientific method. 
Quickly became obvious that the 
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problem man was unexpectedly com- 
plex. And, contrast the Scholastic 
method, was found that the physical 
universe needed understood first 
man was understood. Man was 
found dependent the universe 
more intimate and binding degree than 
had hitherto been suspected.—Of course, 
this did not all come about any brief 
lifetime. there anything progressive 
about the study man, the story 
how each succeeding century—the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, twentieth, discovers that man 
more complex than the preceding cen- 
tury strategy, then, be- 
comes, the reverse that the Middle 
Ages. Now say, Find out the nature 
the world first; then you will have 
the key understanding how man fits 
into it. 1869, Thomas Huxley pub- 
lished Place Nature.” The 
itself tells great deal. The uni- 
verse first; then, how man fits into it. 
Huxley’s way approach not the 
kind thing that the men prior the 
Renaissance would have understood. 
For that matter, neither would they 
have understood Tennyson’s “Flower 
the Crannied Wall.” doubt even 
more than handful would have under- 
stood the eighteenth century. 

Let take note two things this 
connection. First, science started out 
strategy attack upon fundamental 
problem philosophy—the most impor- 
tant question, fact, that man ever asks 
about himself. The method attack was 
one starting with the universe and 
leading man; not starting with 
man and leading off the universe, 
with the universe always remaining sec- 
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ondary. The second thing is, that our 
culture has posed unsolved problem 
that cannot assaulted with any hope 
success all, unless there Science 
Man our ordnance. 

Our ancestors have led toward 
Science Man, but neither they nor 
have achieved it. They have brought 
bricks and mortar, they have chosen 
site; but the house still unbuilt. Are 
there blue-prints, and are there now 
enough materials? 

The picture far presented seems 
one beautiful order and progress, 
with everything moving steadily 
slowly and (let allow) with some per- 
plexities, toward inevitable goal. All 
need do, apparently, keep going. 
Indeed, that was very much the way 
many people the later nineteenth 
century did view things. European cul- 
ture, you see, was then carrying every- 
thing before it—in Africa, China, India, 
Indo-China, Tasmania, North America. 
And time cultural expansion and 
successful aggression raises questions 
only among the Cassandras and Jere- 
miahs. 

One the most instructive studies 
you could pursue culture anthro- 
pology would the attitudes generated 
people their culture. The nine- 
teenth century was one exhilaration 
for large part the people western 
Europe and its offshoot, the United 
States. was period conquest, 
the Elizabethan period had been; 
merry period slaughtering primitive 
Tasmanians and Sioux, and other unfor- 
tunate humans born the wrong side 
the tracks, and settling their 
country; time forcing one’s way into 
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countries more advanced culture than 
that such lowly breeds: Hongkong, 
Tokyo, Shantung, Vera Cruz. was 
also period rapid harnessing 
natural different sort con- 
quest, and certainly more agreeable 
contemplate: steam engines, telegraph, 
Atlantic cable, telephone, electric lights, 
internal-combustion engines, 
than-air machines. (The last item can 
properly counted in, for the nineteenth 
century did not end until the coming 
the Age World Wars.) under- 
stand that century, include your read- 
ing Jules Verne. this study 
serious literature. Jules Verne you 
catch the nineteenth century’s 
aration and the universe 
man’s mechanical oyster—he will open 
it. (The flowering literature both 
the Elizabethan and the Victorian period 
was not mere coincidence.) the nine- 
teenth century wears on, does seem 
that its exhilaration changes tone. 
For one thing, seems that the first 
telegraph message, What Hath God 
Wrought? evolves last into What 
“white man’s burden” and “manifest 
destiny.” The Crystal Palace 1851 
inaugurates the era expositions and 
world’s-fairs, where the artifactual side 
our culture put the show-case and 
the show-window. Progress other as- 
pects our culture (medicine perhaps 
excepted) never thus placed pride- 
ful parade. cannot that this be- 
tried. not the temper the times 
try the exhilaration 
does reach more elevated planes liv- 
ing. the United States, for instance, 
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new Protestant denomination that leans 
heavily the intellectual side re- 
ligion closes its credo with the thesis: 
“The progress mankind onward and 
upward forever.” article faith 
can well admire; however, these 
days can with our hindsight see that 
was born optimism that those 
days seemed justified; but today are 
not sure, for see things that were 
already existence then, but which 
they did not see did not correctly 
appraise. The creed noble one, pro- 
vided you have the proper stuff im- 
plement with. 

the nineteenth century, the stand- 
ard for evaluating culture becomes, for 
the white man, the complexity its 
material side. That is, the greater the 
success his artifacts, the more certain 
becomes that these are what demon- 
strate superiority race. course, 
there nothing really new about the 
principle that people who not 
are lesser breeds without the law. 
merely that the present case, the 
white man’s word was devastatingly 
final. You will find him enunciating his 
superiority even the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but took the rationalization 
the nineteenth century for the white 
man prove his thesis his own satis- 
faction. his written records, you 
care look them up. Physical, mental, 
moral superiority over all non-whites 
settled once and for all, far the 
majority white people concerned. 

What wish have notice the 
kind evidence brought proof the 
inherent superiority. Technological pre- 
eminence used vindicate belief 
biological This kind dis- 
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articulated logic diagnostic wish- 
ful believing. sample intellectual 
timber, hardly supports its own claim 
that whites are the paragons in- 
telligence. 

ingenuity the proof 
general mental and physical superiority? 
Inevitable and perpetual progress the 
law evolution that cannot gain- 
said? Wait minute. The destination 
not guaranteed this line. anthro- 
pologists, can join with other 
manists and ask, What does all this so- 
called “progress” human beings 
themselves? your human 
material being raised all 
yes, some one answers, the standard 
living industrialized Europe rose be- 
tween the years this and that many 
pounds francs per annum; the birth- 
survival rose above deaths rapidly 
that population increased astoundingly. 
And, since Nature interested primarily 
the survival the species, survival 
what you have with vengeance. 
have both economic and biological 
prosperity. Well, let look the other 
page the ledger. These enormous 
populations mean more herding and 
more slums. They mean more freedom 
too: freedom either accept the job 
offered you hand and the wages the 
job-owner offers with it, take the 
chance finding another job some- 
where else, the wages the job-owner 
offers with it. Item: Among the “lesser 
breeds without the law” living alien 
lands, the name the white man comes 
mean exploitation, domination, and 
even destruction. The white man not 
Not that the white man wor- 
ried about that; but we, anthropolo- 
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gists just dropped from Mars, cannot 
help taking detached view the hu- 
man race. Moreover, men not from 
Mars but decidedly citizens this 
world—a Tolstoy, Patrick Geddes— 
predict that the lane down which west- 
ern culture rushing heads unavoid- 
ably into world war. This simply in- 
herent the philosophy realistic 
white men have adopted. Somewhere 
along the way European culture has 
strayed over embrace certain philos- 
ophy existence whose organs hold 
part herself the germ the disas- 
ters that have since come. 

How this so? 

started, you remember, ex- 
plore the universe and then under- 
stand man’s place it. 

the exploration the nature 
the physical universe there has been 
by-product. has piled gradually 
and before could realise what 
happening; and this by-product, valuable 
and beneficial by-product, has read- 
ily become the chief concern our ex- 
ploration. For scientific knowledge 
the universe’s mechanism has made 
sible the harnessing the forces the 
universe way never before known 
man. way fantastically beyond the 
capacity feeble thing the hu- 
man imagination ever have conceived. 

need not run into long description 
what this has meant every aspect 
our culture and the cultures other 
people well. Our technologies raise 
our standard living and give many 
conveniences now can hardly 
without. Theoretically and originally, 
that was what they were for. But that 
not their basic concern any longer. Had 
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the basic concern the material aspect 
our culture been the improvement 
human quality, had always been so, 
the average Englishman and English- 
woman would today least phys- 
ically superior their ancestors three 
centuries ago. shall say nothing 
their intelligence, for intelligence hard 
measure. should expect that the 
most industrialized nations would lead 
the all-around quality their human 
the English Midlands 
today, there would none those 
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Homo. There would slums. There 
would stunted statures, and teeth 
would essentially sound—if all these 
phenomena had been the chief concern 
our technological revolution, and the 
revolution had been successful its aim. 
The technological revolution (the indus- 
trial expression it) did bring wealth 
and political power Britain, and such 
prestige deserved; but did not 
improve the quality human beings. 
the physical anthropologist, the pic- 
ture gigantic machinery tremen- 
dous motion, erupting energy cos- 
mic scale—but geared deterioration 
instead improvement the quality 
human beings, some kind devil- 
ish absurdity. There something colos- 
sally ineffectual about it. society that 
does not focus the power its command 
upon the supreme problem human 
quality, not facing reality, matter 
how much takes pride its so-called 
hardheadedness. 

are beginning realize last 
—some us—the hard truth the 
matter. the professional men re- 
ligion, nothing new. Unfortunately, 
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for various reasons they have lost the 
ear the multitude. Now, however, the 
scientist has began speak too, and the 
temper this age listen the 
scientist, has begun shake himself 
free from that mental inertia which has 
led him blissfully the delusion that 
shared social responsibility the 
consequences his discoveries. 
suddenly discovering, other words, 
that too member society. And 
the scientist frankly worried about the 
atomic bomb. 

The atomic bomb has created new 
problems. Don’t delude yourself there. 
has dramatized, has finally made 
obvious many the obtuse (but not, 
not all, alas!), has aggravated, 
problems already existing and that have 
clamored for concerted and earnest at- 
tention, but which attention society has 
hitherto refused default. 

have purposely brought these things 
into our discussion, because they all form 
parts this one terrific pattern. They 
are all joined the fact that our culture 
has never succeeded building com- 
prehensive Science Man. 

not misunderstand me. not 
saying that Science Man would 
the panacea for all our problems, that 
would have been universal deterrant 
had arrived before our problems had 
become desperately acute. What 
saying is, that society any time 
capable creating Science Man 
would thereby manifest certain qual- 


certain intent, certain orienta- 


tion, certain self-confidence, certain 
self-understanding, that would have pre- 
vented such conditions from coming into 
being; and moreover, society were 
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now make objective out the 
Science Man, would manifesting 
conversion radical St. Paul’s. 
would seem today revolution; all 
actually would be, refinding 
the main road entered upon with the 
Renaissance. This would not back- 
ward step, you course see. would 
simply the much-evolved culmination 
great adventure our culture once 
embarked upon. 

The fundamental issue facing our cul- 
ture today, see it, whether 
shall this thing. need ask our- 
selves again, Just what are the real 
values life, just what should our cul- 
ture take its central not that 
has taken wrong central aim; has 
central aim all. aims all sorts 
side-issues; mistakes means for 
ends. does not harness its huge and 
powerful engine any vehicle. use 
fuel, make deafening noise and 
generate noxious and befuddling vapors, 
but the car does not move. 


wish now present some specific 
problems from the standpoint physi- 
cal anthropologist, illustrate why 
call anthropology the DAWN-SCI- 
ENCE MAN; and how this points 
toward Science Man. And let 
say again—this does not mean that 
believe the Science Man complete 
answer all human problems. But 
should show how the Science Man 
has indispensable share their solu- 
tion. What have say does not mean 
that all need expand physical 
anthropology become all-embracive. 
what has gone before, and what 
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come hereafter, thinking rather 
the particular contribution which an- 
thropology can make the larger whole 
—to the Science Man with the word 
“Science” expanded the stature 
that more comprehensive and stately 
German idea Wissenschaft. 

gist speaking, let first find out what 
manner creature and what 
stands for. 

physician. However, the physician pri- 
marily interested the individual and 
his emergency problem. The physical 
anthropologist the other side the 
common shield. him the individual 
something larger and more general. 
That larger whole man some form 
aggregate—family, community, race, 
species, genus, form that largely 
extinct zoological family called Homi- 
nidae, peculiar member the fairly 
widespread order the Primates, Eu- 
therian mammal, Tetrapod. Even you, 
the individual you, manifest each one 
these categories every movement you 
make, every pose you assume, every bio- 
logical process you are undergoing 
this moment. You are product evo- 
lution, and the potential producer 
evolution, The physical anthropologist 
therefore explores your ancestry far 
back can carry it. wants 
know the direction you are taking. For 
you have set out certain road 
which there returning. That road 
now one making your own environ- 
ment, instead leaving entirely 
the hands Nature. This inevitable 
and inherent the character the 
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brain you have—a Primate brain, but the 
Primated brain par excellence. How, 
then, you live individually, how 
you live the aggregate, how you 
reproduce? Since these questions interest 
the physical anthropologist, rubs 
shoulders with the cultured anthropolo- 
gist, the sociologist, the psychologist, the 
physician, the paleontologist, the zoolo- 
gist. The physical anthropologist wants 
find out whence you came, how you 
got here, whither you are bound, 
thropology you. 

And now, demonstrate why the 
anthropologist described, you are still 
Unknown, shall mention few things 
not known about you. 

Your heredity very sketchily un- 
derstood, You cannot taken, you see, 
into the laboratory and bred like rats 
rabbits dogs. Your heredity, are 
very sure, subject the same laws 
are all other animals; and the more 
some other animal resembles you its 
anatomy and physiology, the more 
nearly, found, your heredities are 
alike. But you cannot learn all about 
monkey inheritance breeding rats, 
nor about horses studying guinea- 
pigs. You can only approximate the sit- 
uations. For horse heredity there 
substitute for horses. For man, only 
man’s heredity will completely do. 

Moreover, even humans were sub- 
ject laboratory experimentation, there 
would still the difficulty that for once 
the experimenter’s life-span would only 
equal that the experimental subject: 
you could not with humans what you 
can with rats: namely, breed suc- 
cession many generations while you 
yourself almost stand still point 
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ageing. No; aside from the undesirabil- 
ity such experiments from the stand- 
point ethics, esthetics, and other spir- 
itual matters, there are practical 
ties. 

There remain, however, statistical 
tools that are quite powerful, and that 
are becoming ever more effective. There 
wealth circumstantial evidence 
collected and subjected these 
tools, soon our culture becomes 
aware its importance. yet has not 
done so, because has not oriented it- 
self towards placing the Science Man 
the head its scientific 

all this understood, then will 
longer seem trivial when the anthro- 
pologist studies your eye-color your 
cephalic index the degree 
your skin pigmentation. Eye-color, 
course, has its esthetic side. blue, 
desert the summer snow the 
tic; but goggles can mitigate that 
trouble. Perhaps blue eyes have some 
compensating advantage somewhere; 
but they cannot very important dif- 
ferences biologically, and they would 
not repay your study they did not 
show that the same Mendelian rules that 
express inheritance other animals ob- 
tain also for you and me. course, 
student man’s heredity stops with such 
well-known items eye-color and ce- 
phalic index; but true that the 
deeper things human heredity are 
still for the future. 

None the less, hope this one fact 
impresses you: the fact that man sub- 
ject every law nature exactly and 
thoroughly all other living things. 
Actually, this discovery represents tre- 
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mendous achievement the human in- 
tellect its course exploring the 
universe which finds itself. More- 
over, fact fraught with much po- 
tential good ill for humanity, de- 
pending upon humanity’s capacity 
handle it. cannot stop inquire why 
all this so. These are matters that only 
study the history human thought 
—more specifically, anthropological 
thought—can bring one appreciate. 
such, commend your careful con- 
sideration. The body and soul any idea 
the history that idea—how came 
about, how has grown and matured. 
The shape that idea today but 
the present stage it: neither the first 
nor the last. one can understand any 
idea until knows the history how 
has come be. 

still not know what mental 
traits correlate with what physical traits; 
nevertheless geneticists and others be- 
lieve they are the right track they 
look for such correlations. For know 
altogether too much about the depend- 
ence mental function upon the same 
hormones and enzymes that engineer 
physical traits, imagine that mental 
and physical qualities have common 
biological fundament. 

For similar reasons, know that 
races exist, although are still rather 
ignorant just what they are and how 
they are related each other geneti- 
cally. Some this ignorance very 
encouraging, for comes from in- 
creasing realization how complex the 
problem actually is. Were you com- 
pare early cataloguings the human 
races with more recent ones, you would 
struck with the simplicity the ear- 
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lier ones—their oversimplification, 
fact, and the meagerness the data 
which they were those earlier 
days, any moderately well-informed 
person would have understood the ‘sub- 
ject discussed; today has become 
necessarily very technical, and takes 
deal background neighboring 
sciences understand the status the 
question race biological phenome- 
non. 

Right here, however, let 
warning. Let not think disparagingly 
those who first thought about things 
when their data were meager. are 
easily led astray into the smugness 
superior amount factual knowledge 
today. For their originality and vision 
day less abundant data, for their 
formulation problems that inherit 
that too may build upon them, all 
hail the geniuses whose sturdy 
shoulders stand. mature mind 
one that can see the truth through the 
overlay error. 

the biological phenomenon 
race, the twentieth century has added 
two extremely interesting complications: 
blood types and constitutional types. 
Both them cut across all race-cate- 
gories; therefore they really are not 
racial phenomena. That say, you 
could theoretically classify humans 
constitutional type. given race, any 
all the blood groups may exist, 
that individuals different races may 
have had the same blood type and indi- 
viduals the same race may have dif- 
ferent blood types. For that matter, 
blood type also cuts across the category 
species. Apes too have the blood 
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types; and the fact that you and 
gorilla have blood type does not re- 
late you two more closely than you are 
related another white person having 
blood type Ditto for the gorilla. 

Furthermore, there 
type. Out this concept let extract 
just the element body build. There 
are tall and skinny Negroes and Chin- 
ese, and there are tall and skinny college 
girls throughout this fair land. There 
are dumpy, rolypoly little Chinese girls, 
and are there Main Street. For 
that matter, some monkeys are chunkier 
than others. And on. And there 
mounting load evidence that diseases, 
physical and mental, tend prefer one 
body build another. None the less, 
skinny Chinese and chunky Chinese 
have certain points resemblance 
common which they not share with 
skinny chunky whites, And vice versa. 

Now, all these things are hereditary. 
Your blood type nothing can change. 
Those blood types must have come into 
existence out condition where they 
did not yet exist. But not know 
how, when, how rapidly—or why. The 
blood types are not distributed evenly 
and uniformly throughout the human 
genus; that type-expectation varies 
geographically: the percentages each 
type vary throughout the world. Appar- 
ently the variation does have some as- 
sociation with race too. 

Likewise, body builds have race rela- 
tionships. That is, given “race” tends 
this body build that more than 
another “race” with which com- 
pared. The short, squat build far rarer 
among Negroes than among Whites. 
far commoner among the European 
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Alpines than among Nordics, ex- 
tremely common among Japanese 
Amazon Indians; yet there are small, 
slight Japanese too, well few that 
are over six feet tall. extremely tall, 
lanky body build almost universal 
among East African blacks. are wait- 
ing for physiological 
anthropology straighten these matters 
out. Obviously, your physique what 
because you grow that way. 

Environment does not alter these 
body builds fundamentally. Certain 
modifications within limits are possible, 
but the limits actually are narrow. 

these hereditary things are nations 
made. The biologist does not, mak- 
ing this statement, deny the influence 
environment, whether social natural, 
upon individuals, societies, nations; but 
does insist that heredity recog- 
nized for the great factor that is. The 
not yet understand it, does not vitiate 
its importance. Too much known, 
have said, about the dependence phys- 
iology upon inheritance, and the de- 
pendence bodily and mental efficiency 
upon physiology, for any tough-minded 
scientist belittle the connections just 
because they are still obscure. Don’t 
impatient with still early the 
day. 

Back all this looms the great moun- 
tain-country evolution. you would 
tread those highlands, with their slopes 
and rocks and parks and forests, dif- 
ferent, seems you, from the country 
the here-and-now, your lungs must 
get used breathing different air. 
There paleontology offers evidence 
totally different scale; there 
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listen music different key and 
mode, from what are used the 
here-and-now. And yet this does not 
mean that Nature has changed all— 
the country all made the same 
elements the here-and-now. 
know that evolution fact; that man 
has evolved under the universal and 
common laws life; that not now 
liberated from them all. But while 
see that things have happened—and 
yes, are happening—we still not 
know just what way, what process, 
and how fast. But here too, have pa- 
tience. emphasizing the unknown, 
not the known. Much being learned, 
much right now, and hope you 
will make the effort find out. all 
goes into the brew whence came 
and whither are bent. Can you think 
anything more essential for 
learn about? 


These are few ABC’s about the bio- 
logical youth, that you undoubtedly 
know already. Let switch con- 
templation certain matters about so- 
ciety from the standpoint the physi- 
cal anthropologist. These are matters, 
then, social biology. aim will 
merely challenge certain conclusions 
that tend accept before all the evi- 
dence in, and indicate where the 
evidence still wanting that might 
very upsetting our conclusions 
were gather it. 

You have heard that life-expectancy 
has risen enormously recent decades. 
You know the story sanitation, better 
care and feeding babies, dental and 
medica] clinics, All this good news, 
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and very praiseworthy. Now, should not 
the following conclusions obvious and 
true?—That are today healthier and 
stronger than all our ancestors; that the 
finest biological specimens should occur 
those places where all the parapher- 
nalia progress best available. But 
wait minute. Here have the medi- 
cal report and the report the life-in- 
surance companies, The report the 
social biologist not yet in. Let look 
little more closely these figures 
life-expectancy, and find that the rise 
comes not from the presence many 
more octogenarians and nonagenarians 
the population, but from the fact that 
people who formerly would have died 
very early from one cause another— 
famine, epidemic, battle—live beyond 
the age that formerly took them off. 
does not mean that all live 
ancient. Does mean, then, that 
civilized humans actually have devel- 
oped sturdier bodies than those our 
peasant forebears? means. 
illustrate with extreme case: you 
nurse tuberculous individual through 
twenty years extra life, does his bit 
raise the life-expectancy figure the 
community; but note also that the av- 
erage health the community would, 
the basis these statistics, actually 
have been much higher had 
died earlier: one feeble individual less 
count in. The analysis statistics does 
indicate that are producing fewer 
sturdy oldsters than formerly. keep 
people alive artificially for while; but 
modern living conditions are not such 
make for natural sturdiness life’s 
afternoon and evening. Nor these 
health measures, effective the par- 
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ticular little thing they set out do, 
give the city dweller the endurance and 
muscular power the Siberian nomad 
the Zulu warrior the Finnish back- 
woodsman. true that the city- 
dweller seems develop certain resist- 
ance the extreme effects diseases 
that occur more frequently cities than 
the country; such influenza, shall 
say. Does this compensate for what 
has been lost? fair exchange, 
ironical exchange? point not 
that should let people die; 
simply that should not succumb 
the superstition that merely staying 
alive index superior health. Evo- 
lution produced whole man. While 
our efforts human welfare, noble 
they are and spectacular their success 
has been, are but remedies for part 
the man. And meanwhile they are offset 
other unfortunate conditions that our 
way living makes unavoidable. 

turn another aspect social 
biology. The trend among modern 
populations toward lowering 
birth-rate and death-rate. com- 
plicated and very puzzling set phe- 
nomena, and being seriously studied 
certain class social biologists. The 
consequences the phenomena are only 
beginning understood. For one 
thing, means change the so-called 
population profile: greater percentage 
elderly people, smaller percentage 
children, any given time. Let your 
mind roam over the consequences 
economics and politics well 
and biological matters. But where this 
leading to? don’t yet know. The 
phenomena are new, they had never 
been studied until fairly They 
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are unsolved problem social bi- 
ology. 

How long has been since men be- 
came conscious pressure 
and its meaning national 
Seriously only since the late eighteenth 
century. Now, many countries today 
—including our own—we find that the 
birth- and death-rates are conspiring 
bring our population growth stand- 
still. this good bad thing? 

Those who are the tradition that 
political and economic power are the 
great be-all and end-all nations—it 
ately answer that this spells doom and 
disaster. great deal has been said and 
written—in recent Germany its most 
grotesque extreme—about biological de- 
cay when population becomes numeri- 
cally static. our own country, have 
not thought very profoundly the sub- 
ject: have simply equated growth 
population town with progress 
that town. More business. More houses. 
More paved streets. More schools. Etc. 
this token the most prideworthy 
spots should New York, Chicago, 
Detroit. will interesting watch 
how adjust our attitude this mat- 
ter when our population ceases in- 
crease. Then there longer will any 
more “more” around. 

But again wait minute. anthro- 
pologists ask, Does New York city 
produce better quality human than 
other places, mind and body? And 
just what this magic large numbers? 
Can there such thing, combined 
matter biological, mental, spiritual 
welfare—they really cannot sepa- 
rated—as too big, too numerous city? 
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there “positive correlation” between 
numerical size and human welfare? The 
final answer belongs the future. 
This raises another: problem social 
biology. From the standpoint human 
ecology—from the standpoint, that is, 
the relation between organism and en- 
vironment—what appraisal you put 
upon the city? Man’s body and mind 
evolved over hundreds thousands 
years meet anything but urban en- 
vironment. very few generations 
man seeking place that body and 
mind environment himself cre- 
ates, not out clear knowledge already 
possessed but sheerly the basis his 
desires the moment. Well, can 
done successfully? What does 
the body and mind? Moreover, the 
city self-sustaining reproductive 
mechanism, does have re- 
plenished constantly with fresh blood 
produced elsewhere and under more 
wholesome sky? the city parasite 
upon the human stock? way find 
out follow the migrant from the 
country the city, watch his descend- 
ants over generations, and see whether 
they prosper biologically well eco- 
nomically and culturally, that the 
strain just strong after, say, twenty 
generations was first. Twenty 
generations equal about seven centuries. 
That not too much time, any 
means. Europe before the war, an- 
thropology had progressed the point 
where that sort patient inquiry had 
started; this country not aware 
anything serious along the line being 
done today. But the posing such 
questions and their solutions lies the 
judgement whether man capable 
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both urbanizing himself and main- 
taining himself the level quality 
which evolution produced his ances- 
tors. any case, the student man 
must take the view that this long- 
term project. can definitely sure 
one thing: The experiment adap- 
tation certainly will fail the human 
mechanism wrenched violently the 
process displacement from natural 
artificial environment. There prob- 
lem ecology that cannot ignored. 
animal plant lives unto itself 
alone. every student biology 
knows, animals and plants without 
single exception live communities 
whose members vary widely kind and 
interact with each other. That is, the 
community Nature herself presents 
analogy the mutually related parts 
your body. animal plant form 
extracted from totality and made 
live itself museum specimen, 
even that museum alive—a zo- 
ological botanical garden, kept 
alive artificial cultivation; but loses 
its fitness for Nature’s long haul. 
own prize museum piece zoological- 
garden specimen, when essays cut 
himself loose from all natural commu- 
nity and live exclusively artificial 
environment. takes himself out 
all natural context; makes himself 
into biological abstraction. will haz- 
ard the surmise that there some rela- 
tionship between this and the fact that 
human stocks removed the city keep 
dying out unless perennially reinfused 
with fresh blood from the countryside. 

These reflections will not popular, 
but they are quite sober and scientific. 
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such, take them leave them. But 
ignore them your peril. 


For final item, let swing away 
from examples problems the social- 
biology aspect physical anthropology, 
and illustrate coming trend the bio- 
logical laboratory. This age when 
are passing from the still picture 
moving pictures; from static conceptions 
dynamic ones, walks life 
which this has hitherto not been feasible. 
you know, when the amateur himself 
longer content with half-tone 
recording event tiny fraction 
second, but busies himself with the 
color strip that records incident 
several seconds’ duration. quantitative 
biology this same temper mind 
starting set all measurements and 
indices into motion. this time 
were take your bodily measurements 
and erect indices out them, they 
would give symbolic abstraction 
would not tell how you reached your 
present size and shape. course, 
should learn great deal anyway; but 
hardly anything about your growth- 
behavior. should have 
ture. 

But also possible formulate 
your measurements over long span 
time. possible watch you 
grow and change shape. Your growth 
behavior can actually formulated. 
Indices and measurements then turn 
and mathematical 
formulae, They start out rather simply; 
but they become more and more com- 
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plicated your problems are grasped 
more deeply and broadly. Biology 
now even acquiring the key unlock 
problems evolution—the evolution- 
ary changes that have brought you 
about; and even how fast these changes 
have taken place. This present the 
frontier country the land measure- 
ment, and richer and more fascinat- 
ing than anything you have yet imag- 
But requires well-equipped 
expedition reach and explore it. 
The equipment including more and 
more the kind mathematics the 
civil engineer knows. 


have tried show you, well 
the hour has permitted, that: 

Beginning with the Renaissance, our 
culture has been feeling and fumbling 
its way toward Science Man; 

work that direction, had first 
build Science Nature and the 
physical universe; 

about physical law that was able 
harness natural forces way and 
extent never before conceived; 

Our culture has been bemused 
thereby that has lost sight the 
original and noblest quest, and the 
consequences are becoming ever more 
disastrous; 

total catastrophe, effect the Science 
Man; for 

age when scientific method has 
been found amazingly effective, 

Only conception man that has 
science its foundation will re- 
spected effective; and 
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Only when society learns that its only 
excuse for existing promote the wel- 
fare the entire man will Science 
Man become what can and should be. 

—Anthropology You. 

Only very small number this 
audience, trust, will ever enter the 
profession anthropologist. Thank 
God for that. not trying recruit 
members the profession. trying 
something more important than 
that. 

You belong the large minority 
Americans who have been college. 
You are educating yourself—for what? 
Europe (to put over-simply) one 
educated for leadership. America, 
this what often say are doing; 
but want everybody educated. Obvi- 
ously cannot all generals; nor 
that desirable. are striving edu- 
cate not leaders only, but also intelligent 
followers. The vast majority you here 
will never great leaders. That does 
not mean you are unimportant. Further- 
more, intelligent followers are de- 
gree leaders too. have right 
expect you who will quickest 
respond new ideas, quickest see 
needs when they are pointed out you, 
quickest demand constructive meas- 
ures where they seem all feasible, 
most sympathetic toward such efforts; 
yet withal most intelligently critical and 
most sincerely jealous for the preserva- 
tion and furtherance the good which 
the humans who have passed before 
have achieved. Our American education 
peculiarly sensitive public opinion 
and support—and, mark words, 
the kind scientific research en- 


gage in. And and large the most in- 
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November 


telligent public opinion that the 
college-educated, anthropologist, 
therefore, anxious that you study 
anthropology; order that you may 
fertile soil for ideas about Science 
Man. fact, speak whereof know 
saying that that science will not ripen 
until you make possible. You must 
demand that become possible, because 
anthropology When you study 
it, you are studying yourself. For the 
same biology that brought the Neander- 
thalers and Australians out the 
primate and the mammal brought you 
too. The culture the Trobriand 
Islanders not your culture; yet you 
and the Trobriander are human, and 
you have certain basic things common 
that you demand life, else you die 
somewhere, somehow, somewhat. You 
are person; but you are also part 
society that belongs you. Anthro- 
pology has already given promise 
doing much towards understanding you 
animal, you social being, you 
the unique thing called human be- 
ing. Shall you not demand that your 
society take you least seriously 
takes molecules and atoms? 


Human engineering. The Dawn- 
Science Anthropology. The Science 
Man. hope these terms are begin- 
ning take shape. so, are ripe 
for description that will some extent 
define the Science Man. Well, 
biological and social. covers man’s 
psyche well his physique. (It 
humanism well science the 
narrower meaning this word. 


what could better described 
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“Wissenschaft”—a broader and deeper 
word than our “science.”) strives for 
comprehensive picture the entire 
human genus, with all its variations con- 
sidered and evaluated understood. 
All the many separate “sciences” 
disciplines that now study man into 
its making, plus probably few not yet 
born; yet the whole greater 
than its parts. synthetic, not just 
analytic; constructive its concepts and 
its recommendations for action; not just 
descriptive and atomistic. appraises 
the position and the significance each 
the several aspects man studied 
its separate sub-sciences, and deter- 
capable posing such problems as: 
What does national racial vitality 
consist in? and then finding the answer. 
too big for any one mind, 
however great genius, versed 
all its aspects; just this true the 
physical scientist, the biological scientist, 
the physician. Yet every human-scientist 
human-engineer will have been 
trained appreciate with some 
definiteness the harmony the whole. 
Only such science worthy heading 
society towards sane philosophy 
man. 

And other discipline has the 
nuclear potential this direction that 
anthropology has. This why have 
called the Dawn-Science Man. 

Man’s greatest, most 
source this earth man himself. This 
natural humans never take 
suspect that jeopardy. this 
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continent, for instance, such has been 
our record the matter the passenger 
pigeon, once very common source 
squabs; has been true the American 
bison; the eastern hardwood forests; 
the middle-western mixed forests; 
the western and southern softwoods; 
the good earth itself, the east, 
the Mississippi drainage, the South. 
you think win wars proverbial 
grant you that only 
certain point, and but with very ex- 
tensive reservations. win wars 
overwhelming barrage resources, 
which have and our enemies not. 
And have mined our forests and our 
soil, not cropped them should 
have done. Then last, when the end 
comes into sight over the horizon, 
become concerned and rush study 
conservation, Happily, have in- 
creased little wisdom these later 
years, and have not always waited until 
was completely too late. The pas- 
the dodo; the bison only living 
museum-piece, Perhaps you not care 
about these All right. But you 
cannot afford not care about our for- 
ests and our soil. And they are critical 
problem; though not yet, thank God, 
hopeless one. 

Now what about the human resource? 

mine it. And now not con- 
fining the indictment America. 

always most harmless and dia- 
grammatic illustrate the fact an- 
other country: requires the least effort 
prove your let cite again 
that classical and horrible example: nine- 
teenth-century Britain. The English 
mines and factories needed labor. The 
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source supply—the human mine—was 
the English countryside. The English 
coal mines and factories helped them- 
selves without any restraint. When 
the human material wore out, was re- 
placed. But what was the result the 
people England? Well, they repro- 
duced rapidly, anyway. But mere re- 
production not replenishment the 
resource. 

England drew away from the oppor- 
tunity, you see, learning what her 
chief business was. Her business 
was produce, not more and more 
manufactured goods ever cheaper 
prices for all the world buy (however 
desirable that itself might be), but 
produce—Englishmen and English- 
women; and not the kind that the 
factory calls “rejects” and “seconds.” 
this there must two First: 
that particular stage the long, long 
cultural life-history mankind when 
humanity summarizes itself under the 
dominant form our illustra- 
tion points what nation really 
for. Second: nation can monopolize 
the production manufactured goods 
nor the market that sells them; but 
does have one monopoly that can never 
assailed: that producing its own 
version what makes fine human 
being. Into that definition you are 
liberty read rich and broad con- 
notation you wish, are capable of. 
And this the only single thing that 
not nation’s and cannot 


treated such, ever, without court- 
ing eventual disaster. 

Living should never bring whole- 
sale deterioration. not enough that 
you should 
fairly neutral; such eliminating 
industrial poisons and avoidable and life- 
denying hazards life and limb. These 
things are very important, and today 
they are being studied very intently 
great industrial concerns. But there 
something far, far bigger lying back 
that. The human body and mind have 
swum the great stream evolution, 
and they have grown strong it. 
Nature has taken hundreds thousands 
generations temper them. They are 
product Nature truly soil and 
forest. (Strange is, that actually 
has taken centuries arrive this 
simple fact; strange that even today so- 
ciety not willing accept the fact and 
its consequences.) Their grace, their 
toughness and resiliency, their well- 
rounded resourcefulness, have grown 
response stern but constructive 
nursing. Every human being has the 
birthright continue immersed that 
stream. society can afford aim 
less than the furtherance this birth- 
right, whatever the measures takes 
so. cultivation the human re- 
source that the aim the Science 
Man that the objective the Dawn- 
Science Anthropology. Anthropology 
You. 


Count what man, not what him, you would know what 


worth whether rich poor. 


Warp BEECHER 


Wilbur’s Indian Summer 


GILBERT 


BLODGETT was shy, little 
man. glance, casual most 
thorough, would never have suggested 
that, his college days, was 
possessed terrific tackle which was 
the toast the local fans and the 
scourge rival teams. Far from it,— 
Mr. Blodgett was not only shy, was 
downright timid. And had been 
school teacher for more than twenty 
years, which explanation enough. 

His days fitted into narrow groove, 
bounded the west the consolidated 
school, the east the Atlantic 
Ocean, the south that same At- 
lantic, while toward the north nestled 
the little apartment where Wilbur and 
his wife lived. 

Wilbur had orderly existence. 
the morning, let the dog out and 
brought the milk After shaving 
stropped the blade ten times that 
would ready for the morrow, swal- 
lowed the all embracing pill, and turned 
the toaster. Later carefully sipped 
the orange juice, had been bothered 
indigestion, late, and ate the soft 
boiled egg, three minutes. Then let 
the dog in, collected his brief case, 
kissed his wife goodbye, and walked the 
two blocks school, taking deep 
breath every third step. 

Wilbur had been teaching for such 
long time that, once the wheels in- 
struction were started, they turned with 
little effort, and less interest, through 
the daily grind. Sometimes, the wheels 
were slowed speeded, momentarily, 
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verbal tussle with indignant 
pupil tiff with one his fellow 
teachers over faculty ruling, but most 
the days were long and quiet. 
would have been difficult decide 
whether Wilbur would eventually put 
his class sleep the lazier students 
finally set Wilbur dozing his chair. 
After school, walked the two blocks 
back the apartment, taking deep 
breath every third step, let the dog 
out, and himself in. the weather was 
cold, would kindle blaze the 
fireplace, and relaxed his big chair, 
endeavor adjust his inner being 
the mild and kindly face which pre- 
sented the world. Wilbur was one 
those human beings who kept his 
feelings insecurity himself. Even 
his wife, who fortunately, was the op- 
posite type, did not sense the doubts 
which lurked behind the little man’s 
simple exterior. 

Wilbur had orderly existence. 
Monday nights, dressed himself 
khaki, and marched the school gym, 
where, assistant scoutmaster, 
communed vicariously, but safety, 
with the great out-of-doors; one night 
each week, Wilbur and his wife at- 
tended the movies played bridge. 
Mrs. Blodgett’s community activities 
were numerous and demanding, the rest 
his leisure time was his dispose 
saw fit. Wilbur spent most these 
hours searching the printed page for 
the romance and adventure that were 
missing from his daily existence. 
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That is, with one exception. Recently, 
there had been small, daily incident 
which Wilbur liked think bor- 
dering the romantic. was 
early riser, and liked his desk 
long before the first bell, planning the 
day’s work. late, one his home- 
room pupils, girl, was also coming 
school very early. She was serious stu- 
dent, and sat quietly her desk, study- 
ing her daily assignments. Each morn- 
ing they exchanged salutations, and had 
their little smile over who was the first 
arrive. Then the room would return 
silence. But Wilbur was aware his 
His mind told him that she 
probably came early order escape 
some household task, for oppor- 
tunity study peace but liked 
dream other reasons which were 
more romantic. 

Wilbur often thought asking 
Dorothy, for that was her name, why 
she came school early. Sometimes 
his eyes would lift from the morning’s 
work and linger the girl’s dark curls 
and pretty shoulders. Then, one morn- 
ing November, feeling particularly 
fine, summoned the necessary cour- 
age. 

“Dorothy, why you come school 
early?” 

The girl turned and her dark, blue 
eyes opened wide she answered, 
feel safe and happy, here, with you.” 

Wilbur looked deeply into the dark 
blue and knew that his world would 
never quite the same again. The idea 
that he, who had harbored anxiety for 
most his life, was giving security 
pretty, young girl was more than 
could contemplate. 


November 


“Dorothy, how could that 
sible? I’m old enough your father.” 

“You don’t seem old me,” the 
young lady replied, “You seem very 
young and makes happy with 
you.” 

Wilbur swallowed. “Dorothy, have 
you told anyone about this, any the 
other girls?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Dorothy, please don’t tell anyone. 
They might not understand.” 

Some the other pupils came into 
the classroom and Wilbur said, “Good 
morning.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Blodgett,” said 
one them. “It certainly warm out- 
side. must Indian summer.” 

After the first two classes had dulled 
the impact his adventure, Wilbur 
still had dull glow. While lunching 
the school cafeteria, spoke bantering- 
least one the lady teachers. 
After school, did most unusual 
thing, for Wilbur. Instead walking 
the two blocks the apartment, went 
down town and, one, drank coca cola 
the drugstore, and, two, visited the 
haberdasher, where purchased 
brightly colored tie. his way home 
whistled little tune and once 
halted watch song bird which had 
overstayed its time the north. 

Arriving the apartment, began 
have his doubts. Just what should 
man such situation? Should 
tell his wife? Certainly, that would 
the honorable thing do. After all 
they had been married for fifteen years 
and she had been good wife. Had been, 
did that mean there would have 
divorce? Who would divorce whom and 
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why? And Dorothy, perhaps she would 
change her mind. But Wilbur, when 
thought those big, dark blue eyes, 
knew that would never change his. 
decided, that for the present, 
would not say anything his wife. 

The next morning, Wilbur went 
school earlier than usual but Dorothy 
was already there, sitting her desk. 
the way school, silently re- 
hearsed this entry. would casual, 
“Good morning, dear,” and perhaps 
would run his fingers through her 
black curls his way past her But 
once inside the room, his courage failed, 
and all could say was, “Good morn- 
ing, Dorothy.” 

She smiled and opened her dark blue 
eyes their fullest extent, “Good morn- 
ing, dear.” 

Wilbur opened the window and took 
several gulps the morning air. re- 
stored some his strength. 

“Dorothy, what are going do? 
Suppose someone finds out that you are 
coming school early because, because 
like each other.” 

“Oh, you like me, too, really?” the 
young girl sighed. 

“Of course like you.” 

“Well, what two people when 
they like each other?” 

“They get But mar- 

Dorothy smiled and lowered her 
eyes, demurely, “What else they 
sometimes 

“We couldn’t that. wouldn’t 
right. course, wife would get 
divorce, but that takes two years.” 

Dorothy sighed, “Two years, that’s 
long time.” 
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Some other pupils came into the room 
and Wilbur returned his regular as- 
signments. 

spite of, because his predica- 
ment, Wilbur was strangely strong for 
the rest the day, virile, that 
challenged the school principal about 
mimeographed order had extracted 
from his mail box, and, after the en- 
counter walked from the school office 
with springy step. Usually crept 
out such conferences. After school, 
strolled down town, and, one, had 
his customary coca cola, and, two, 
stepped into the hotel and had his shoes 
shined, tipping the astonished polishers 
the remains the fifty cent piece. When 
finally went home, his wife was pre- 
paring the supper. She noted Wilbur’s 
spotless shoes and wondered his care- 
free Was her little man run- 
ning temperature and coming down 
with the grippe? was behaving most 
unusually. 

“What’s the matter with you, Wil- 
bur?” she asked. “Has someone died 
and left you fortune?” She moved 
over and placed her hand his fore- 
head. 

Wilbur grinned and almost blurted 
out the truth. Just then their dog barked 
commandingly let and Wilbur 
obediently answered the door. When 
returned, the mood tell all had 
passed, and settled down with the 
evening paper. 

the middle the night, unable 
sleep, Wilbur listened the wind 
whistling around the corner and pulled 
another blanket. would speak 
the janitor about those storm windows. 
The next morning, heavy frost covered 
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the streets and Indian summer had fled 
before it. Wilbur removed his topcoat 
from the cedar closet, and discarded the 
moth balls. the way school 
shivered and sneezed. Dorothy was sit- 
ting her desk and managed 
gallant, “Good morning, dear,” 
sought the warmth the radiator. 

“Good morning,” she smiled slightly 
and returned her work. 

Was she treating him coolly was 
just his imagination coupled with the 
frosty morning? Opening the brief case, 
spread the morning’s work the 
desk. Soon was absorbed polishing 
the precise standards which prevail, or, 
least, try to, the realm mental 
growth. 

The principal came with new 
pupil, young man, whose family had 
just moved Middletown from New 
York City. 

Just average young chap, Wilbur 
thought, checked the new pupil’s 
schedule. wondered what sort 
commotion would caused the ad- 
vent the young man from the big 
city. prided himself orderly 
homeroom. Usually, the arrival 
new girl precipitated fervor among 
the males which might have been more 
suitably reserved for personal appear- 
ance Betty Grable, while the sight 
new boy the feminine horizon was 
greeted quickening pulses, raised 
voices, and scurry look the little 
mirrors and dab more scarlet. 
either case, there was mad rush for 
few days until the newcomer was closely 
corralled. Then the dull monotony re- 
turned. Wilbur had observed this so- 


cial phenomenon many occasions. 

Jack glanced Dorothy’s direction 
just time caught, entangled 
those big, blue eyes. 

Wilbur introduced them. “Dorothy, 
this our new pupil, Jack Munster, 
from New York City. Jack this 
Dorothy Davis.” 

When Jack moved over and sat down 
the desk next Dorothy, Wilbur 
felt slight twinge the neighborhood 
his heart. Soon the youngsters, talk- 
ing and laughing, had forgotten all 
about Wilbur. returned his work. 
tried concentrate but the quality 
Dorothy’s voice sent shiver through 
his being. She had seemed such 
serious student. 

The rest the day Wilbur watched 
the girls struggle for the attention 
the new boy. Ordinarily, would have 
secretly enjoyed watching the chase but 
was apparent all that Dorothy had 
the inside track and was using all her 
previously hidden charms. 

After school Dorothy and Jack sat 
the homeroom talking. When they did 
leave they were absorbed each 
other that they did not even say good 
night Wilbur. But knew the nature 
the score when saw that Dorothy 
was carrying Jack’s books. 

Wilbur walked the two blocks his 
apartment, taking deep breath every 
third step. Indian summer had gone and 
the wind blew cold, but, for one, was 
glad. The chilly blasts cleared the cob- 
webs out, least some the cobwebs. 
let the dog out and himself in. 
Sinking into his big chair, Wilbur 
heaved great sigh relief. 
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Philosophy Public Speaking 


The Three Principles 


should never speak pub- 
lic unless has exceptionally 
good excuse tempted say that 
there are excuses). There moral 
obligation upon every speaker repay 
his audience for the time takes 
saying something worthwhile. Lowell’s 
beatitude, “Blessed are they who have 
nothing say and refuse say it,” 
and Carlyle’s biblical statement, “Speak 
not, passionately entreat thee, till thy 
thought have silently matured itself, 
till thou have other than mad and mad- 
making noises emit: hold thy tongue 
(thou hast a-holding) till some mean- 
ing lie behind it, set wagging”; 
show how important these men consid- 
ered the speaker’s first requisite—a 
MESSAGE. One cannot stress too 
strongly this need for message; 
the soul speech! With uncul- 
tured individual deserves patient hear- 
ing; without glib gentlemen reveal 
their transparency. “Worth makes the 
man”; something worthwhile, the 
speech. Correct voice production, care- 
ful enunciation, proper pronunciation, 
graceful gestures, and platform per- 
sonality are honest value only when 
the speaker has something say. Those 
who, neglecting the substance the 
speech, spend their time the fripper- 
ies public speaking are like the 
tantes the mauve decade who studied, 
“the patterns the tea-cup while the 
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tea grew cold.” They need re- 
minded that eloquence is, set 
fire.” 

The speaker’s second requirement 
SINCERITY. sincere speaker by- 
passes most obstacles. wins the re- 
spect his audience, earns hearing 
from those who hold diverse opinions, 
and because unaffected, more 
effective. “What greater crime,” asked 
Demosthenes Aechines, “can 
orator charged with than that his 
opinions and his language are not the 
same?” With this same thought 
mind, Quintilian defined orator as, 
good man skilled speaking.” Yet 
his Preface Text Public 
Speaking, Dr. Carl Dahlstrom queries, 
“Are teachers speech educational 
Fagins who train the youth the arts 
diplomacy, expediency, selling one- 
self, putting something over and quib- 
bling?” The answer that courses 
public speaking are not given train 
verbal swindlers but help honest 
speakers convey wholesome thoughts 
and emotions others clear, correct, 
concise and convincing manner. 

The third essential BREVITY con- 
sistent with CLARITY. presenting 
the rights his one-act comedy The 
Twelve Pound Look Ethel Barry- 
more, Sir James Barrie merely said, 
“Not that love Barrie less, but that 
love Barrymore.” Nothing more was 
speech! After the Gettysburg Dedication 
which both had spoken, Edward 
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Everett wrote Abraham Lincoln, 
should glad could flatter myself 
that came near the central idea 
the occasion two hours you did 
two minutes.” unwise, one humor- 
ist put it, raise large family 
words small income ideas. Or, 
the driller advised, “If you don’t strike 
oil ten minutes, stop BORING.” 
Toastmasters’ really mean when they 
ask speakers say just few words! 
But how many take the cue from the 
toastmaster and say just few words? 
Instead, they talk incessantly and say 
nothing. “There’s use being stupid 
unless you show it,” observed the writer’s 
Such abuses public speaking 
will continue long men are willing 
make fools themselves public, 
and the public willing fooled. 
Thomas Kempis’s statement, “No man 


*The principal duties the toastmaster are: 

see that the speakers and honored guests 
are properly placed table. 

set the tone the occasion central 
idea should set). 

introduce adequately but not “over- 
sell” the speakers. (Do not let the cat out the 
bag and leave the speaker speechless or, the 
end, review what the speaker has said. Remain 
standing until the speaker his feet. During 
the address, center your attention the speaker. 
Looking about, talking with others reading 
notes insulting the speaker and annoying 
the audience. Likewise, the speaker, when 
being introduced, gives his entire attention 
the 

keep the speakers within the agreed time 
limit. 

express the appreciation the gather- 
ing the speaker’s efforts. 

rectify any misstatements and bring the 
dinner agreeable close. 

remember that the toastmaster 
the principal speaker. 

*“The orator one who changes ears into 
proverb. For fuller treatment 
topic selection, consult Public Speaking 
Professor James Winans, which was freely 
used the writer. 
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can safely speak, but who loves 
silence,” still good counsel. 


Selecting Topic 


The first section dealt with the speak- 
er’s duty say something worthwhile 
sincere, brief and clear manner. This 
part will attack the problem topic 
selection. Apropos the Oriental 
proverb, “One candle lights thou- 
One person intensely interested 
activity can stimulate enthusiasm 
many. How? presenting them 
those aspects the subject which first 
attracted him. Only the interested are 
interesting! Therefore, speaker should 
select subject which interesting and 
significant him and, the same time, 
appropriate the prospective audience. 
Sometimes there something the 
speaker’s experience, the season, the 
day the occasion that may suggest 
suitable theme. 

Questions ask oneself selecting 
suitable topic: 

this topic important interest- 
ing me? 

topic? 

Can handled properly the 
time allotted? 

Can fit into the occasion and 
audience? (The hat must fit the 
head; don’t crush the head fit the 
hat.) 

Can make live for them? Can 
make them live for it? 

Can make concrete? definite? 
novel? vital? vivid? 

Can hook with the audi- 
ence’s experience and personal interests 
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identifying with their history, 
ideals, ambitions, beliefs? (People em- 
broider their own experiences, enshrine 
their own gods and suspect strangers.) 

Can make appeal their emo- 
tions imaginations? (People with 
hard heads and hard hands often have 
soft hearts.) 

rant this subject, open-minded 
prejudiced, old young, conservative 
liberal? (“I always assume that 
audience many things wiser than 
am, and say the most sensible things 
can them. have never found that 
they did not understand me.”—Abra- 
ham Lincoln.) 

10. How can minimize possible ob- 
jections? compromise? explanations? 
sincere praise? establishing common 
bond? “showing implacable moral 

11. What are the main ideas must 
stress? 


How Prepare the Speech 


After appropriate and stimulating 
topic has been selected, the next step 
preparing the speech. Before doing any 
research, seems advisable jot down 
one’s own views the subject. 
Beveridge says, “But you value your 
independence mind—yes, even your 
vigor mind—do not read other men’s 
opinions upon the subject before you 
have clearly thought out your own con- 
clusions.” Then, one should investigate 
using books, magazines, newspapers, in- 


James A., Speech Making. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., N.Y., 1938, 87. 
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terviews, radio talks and other available 
means getting information. “Men 
give credit for genius,” said Alex- 
ander “All the genius have 
lies this: When have subject 
hand, study profoundly.” Good 
speakers have always spent great deal 
time preparing their talks. Daniel 
Webster claimed that his famous “Reply 
Hayne” was the result years 
thought, study and conversation the 
subject. With such rich background 
ideas, had little trouble proving 
his points. Over the years, had mobi- 
lized his mental army, stationed his big 
guns strategic spots and was ready 
fire with devastating accuracy the 
arguments his adversary. While 
“picking other people’s brains,” take 
notes index cards, Make one entry 
each card; put the title and subtitle 
the top; quote the author verbatim, 
and (for verification) give the author’s 
name, title publication, publisher’s 
name, date publication, volume and 
page number. 

Then, decide upon the central idea 
stressed the Write this 
down simply; topic sentence! 
Everything else should contribute the 
support this statement. good de- 
vice to, “Write out what you wish 
listener say after your speech asked 
state the gist single sen- 
Guided this topic sentence, 
make plan outline the talk. 

After deciding general plan 
outline, sort the cards notes under 
main and subheadings. Write first 
draft. This first draft should meet the 
usual requirements unity, coherence 
and emphasis. That is, should stick 
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its subject, stick together and make the 
idea stick. Then, telescope the speech 
until the chief ideas are the sharpest 
possible focus. not afraid dis- 
card number sentences scratch 
out several paragraphs. “The stroke 
genius often the stroke that cancels.” 
Subordinate less important ideas 
eliminate them entirely order 
paint predominant points more vivid 
colors. During these preliminary steps, 
the beginner learns how mix his pig- 
ments, plan his proportions and adopt 
his color scheme. Consequently, when 
speaks, cannot fail create more 
exciting and artistic word-pictures. 
Next, put the speech aside cool off 
and mellow for few hours or, better, 
few days. “Knowledge and timber 
shouldn’t used till they are well sea- 
soned.” the interim, new insights de- 
velop and apt illustrations suggest them- 
selves. Further reading enlarges intel- 
lectual vistas; conversation with well- 
informed people encourages critical 
thinking. Gradually, even the more 
points are assimilated and ar- 


wise for the speech-writer fore- 
warned that most people not trust humorist. 
This does not mean that they not relish 
appropriate joke, pun anecdote; most em- 
phatically they do. Nevertheless, they insist that 
speakers refrain from being “funny men.” This 
conspiracy against the light-hearted (not 
confused with the light-headed) nothing new. 
old form the dictatorship the dull. 
Witness what Aristophanes says “The Last 
Adventure 

prove our institution, Comedy, 

Coeval with the birth freedom, matched. 

nice with our Republic, that its growth 

Measures each greatness, just its decline 

Would signalize the downfall the pair.” 

—Robert Browning. 

For further discussion, see “Humor Laugh- 
ing Richard Loughlin, Better 
Schools, April 1942. 
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ranged order the mind. Sometimes 
speaker gets lost the amount in- 
formation has piled But per- 
severes sorting the fundamental from 
the accidental, may able echo 
Daniel Boone’s boast, was never Jost, 
but was bewildered for three days.” 


Now, rewrite the speech, employing 


specific instances and examples, com- 
parisons and contrasts make your 
abstract reasoning concrete. Show the 
link between cause and effect. Anticipate 
possible criticisms objections. Sum- 
marize any statistics. Spotlight the main 
ideas using figures rhetoric, in- 
cluding good means ar- 
resting audience’s attention the 
start ask challenging question. 
Toward the end, recapitulate sum- 
marize your key ideas. Try conclude 
with punch line; e.g., “Give liberty 
give death!” speech, like sky- 
rocket, should have energetic start, 
sparkling climb and starry end. 

Again rewrite the speech making 
legible final draft observing margins. 
Avoid errors capitalization, punctua- 
tion, spelling and grammar. (Changes 
tense, and changes person are com- 
mon mistakes.) there variety sen- 
tence types prevent monotony? Use 
short, long, declarative, exclamatory, 
periodic and interrogative sentences. 
Are the most compelling words used? 
That is, are they melodic, dramatic, col- 
orful, effective, suggestive? Re-read and 
revise your manuscript until satisfied! 
Then, again revise it, after reading 
ALOUD. 

Here brief review the above 
section: 

Jot down first reactions topic. 


Investigate subject thoroughly. 

Formulate topic sentence. 

plan. 

Arrange notes and material ac- 
cording plan. 

Make first draft. Has unity, 
coherence, emphasis? 

Put aside cool off. 

Continue 

Re-write speech. (Have you em- 
ployed specific instances and examples, 
comparisons and contrasts, cause and 
effect? Are objections anticipated? Have 
you spotlighted main 
rhetorical devices? Does your conclu- 
sion summarize with punch line?) 

10. Make neat final draft, being 
careful margins, penmanship, spell- 
ing, punctuation, grammar, choice 
words and sentence structure. 

11. Revise, revise, revise! 


Methods Presentation 


There are five standard methods 
presenting speech; they are: 

Reading from manuscript. 

Delivering from memory. 

Consulting 

Extempore speaking. 

Impromptu speaking. 

There are merits and drawbacks 
each method. The case for and against 
the first method follows: 


“There good deal said for the 
method reading from manuscript. 
times the only way. You bring your 
audience tangible evidence that you are 


Harry Morgan, “Speaking and 


Speechmaking,” Modern Eloquence, Vol. XV, 
30. 
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prepared meet the importance the 
occasion, there good deal ground 
covered, much detail conveyed, 
perhaps the only way get through. 
politician desiring give careful state- 
ment his position scientist producing 
the results his research will perhaps not 
care trust the chances even appar- 
ently extemporaneous speaking. Every 
word wishes carefully weighed and 
does not wish carried his audi- 
ence outside his text. man reads well, 
many the disadvantages this method 
may removed, But disadvantages there 
are. The manuscript barrier between 
the speaker and his audience. They miss 
the power his eye, and are defrauded 
the pleasure sharing with the speaker 
the thrill and effort the laboring mind. 
The work all done; there lies and 
might just well read the news- 


Moreover often stilted, formal and 
inflexible. cannot adapted the 
audience. Instead, the audience must 
adapt itself the speech. The appeal 
and brilliance spontaneity are lack- 
ing; the influence the direct glance 
forfeited, unless the speaker has learned 
the knack picking several words 
glance and saying these the audience 
before returning his gaze the paper. 

The memorized address sponsored 
number famous orators. White- 
field claimed that delivered best those 
sermons which had given most fre- 
quently. Wendell Phillips could give 
memoriter speech with delightful 
spontaneity. Witness what Higginson 
records: remember that after his Phi 
Beta Kappa oration, which had 
carried away conservative and critical 
audience said him, ‘This could 
not have been written out beforehand,’ 
and said, ‘It already type the 
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Advertiser The hazards 
memorizing ‘are uncertainty, concentra- 
tion the mind the words rather 
than their meaning and many the 
handicaps the first method. 

Many speakers successfully use the 
third method, sometimes called the 
“block system.” The speaker writes out 
his speech beforehand, practices reading 
aloud, memorizes certain parts and 
makes notes card consulted 
before and during the delivery. Using 
this method, such speakers combine the 
values reading from manuscript and 
memorizing the talk. 

The fourth method, extempore speak- 
ing, often confused with impromptu 
speaking. extemporaneous talk 
NEVER given without preparation. 
fully prepared beforehand but not 
cast into verbal mould. The speaker 
the stimulus the situation 
inspire him with suitable words, Some 
extemporaneous speakers appear before 
audience with brief outline 
card which serves road map the 
speakers’ thought. Others write out the 
speech beforehand and, satisfied with 
their preparation and ability express 
their ideas vigorously and persuasively, 
tear the manuscript, appear without 
notes and often alter the speech the 
course presentation. this way, they 
make the speech fit the audience and the 
occasion. 

The impromptu speech the least 
secure for the beginner. For the veteran 
speaker, however, the most natural, 


*Higginson, Thomas W., Hints Writing 
and Speech-Making, Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany, New York, 62. 

cit., 126. 
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sincere, animated and convincing meth- 
speaking. helps guard him 
from pomposity, affectation and rigidity 
compelling him speak normal 
conversational manner and adapt his 
speech the needs the occasion. Not 
having made any formal preparation 
beforehand, able influence his 
audience being influenced them. 
This intensifies the inspirational color 
the speech; enhances public address 
adopting the variety, rhythm and con- 
tagious enthusiasm everyday 
sion; strikes off flashes wit and sparks 
humor; welds the personal and emo- 
tional elements the intellectual con- 
tent; prompts proper gestures, inflec- 
tions, intonations, pauses and phrases; 
minimizes the possibility drugging 
the audience with 
monotony; establishes direct contact 
with the audience; earns better atten- 
tion; obtains more unbiased acceptance, 
readier response and fuller appreci- 
ation. “Nothing adds much the 
effectiveness oratory the sense that 
the man who addressing you think- 
ing the very moment speaking. 
You have the sense watching the vis- 
ible working his inner mind and you 
are far more deeply impressed than 
the glib facility which does not pause, 
does not stumble, does not hesitate, be- 
cause the speaker does not stop think.” 
course, Professor Winans says, 
“The well-balanced view that there 
are times for every method speaking 
and the well-equipped speaker able 
employ all 

glance, here are the advantages 
and disadvantages each method 
speaking: 
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Method Disadvantages 

Reading from manu- Exact, detailed and complete Formal, least partial loss 
script eye-to-eye contact, inflex- 


Memorized talk 


Consulting notes 
listed above 


Extempore speaking 
conversational 
Impromptu speaking 
tages 


Delivery 


There saying, “The minute 
opens his mouth puts his foot it.” 
Well, that’s not always true public 
speaking. The minute before the speaker 
opens his mouth, may put his foot 
it. other words, the audience begins 
judge speaker the minute rises 
from his place. Therefore, order 
make favorable first impression, the 
speaker should walk his place easily 
erect, moderate rate speed (saun- 
tering annoys, dashing disturbs 
amuses the audience) and take his stand 
the center the platform about three 
feet from the edge (this makes forward 
movement possible). His attitude must 
sympathetic and sincere. Communica- 
tion not demonstration the purpose 
public 

establishes his first direct contact 
scanning the audience for few sec- 
onds pleasant fashion. This gives 
his listeners time settle their seats. 


manuscript 
speaker and audience, plus 
the advantages 


combination 
Adaptable, spontaneous and 


Life-like, plus the advan- 


ible 
between Uncertainty memory, 
concentration words 
rather than meanings, 
formal, inflexible 


listed above 


Digressive and inexact 


Inadequate preparation, hasty 
generalizations, shallow dis- 
play, plus the disadvantages 

also creates suspense, which stimulates 
he’s human being, his 
breathing will first irregular; his 
heart, trip-hammer; his knees, tap- 
dancers, and his thoughts, bubbles. But 
should stout heart! These are 
merely indications that the body mak- 
ing preparations good job. The 
breathing rate and heart beat become 
more rapid because secretions, give 
greater energy, are entering the blood 
stream. Hence, rattles like starting 
motor car. For speaking aloud, person 
requires more fuel (oxygen) and 
quicker disposal wastes. But just the 
gasoline motor steadies itself the fuel 


applied evenly, the body will soon 


regain its equilibrium the speaker ini- 
tially takes several deep breaths through 
slightly parted lips. opening gesture 
step forward relaxes one also. the 
speaker appreciates enjoys speaking 
the audience, will respond magnani- 
mously. Vitality and enthusiasm are 
both attractive and infectious. 

Chairman, 
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ladies and gentlemen,” another oppor- 
tunity for the speaker establish friend- 
relations with his hearers. Let him 
seize it! should speak his first words 
slowly and firmly. Hearing his own con- 
fident tones filling the hall, will fortify 
him. From the conceded simple, 
may proceed the contented com- 
Always, should use the conver- 
sational manner. Wendell Phillips, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson has 
said, “The keynote the oratory 
Wendell Phillips lay this: that was 
essentially conversational—the conversa- 
tion raised its highest power. Perhaps 
orator ever spoke with little appar- 
ent effort, began entirely the 
plane his average hearers. was 
simply repeated, little louder 
tone, what had just been saying 
some familiar friend his elbow—the 
colloquialism was never relaxed, but 
was familiarity without loss dignity.” 

The speaker must always think the 
meaning what saying the mo- 
ment utters it. Otherwise, his voice 
will disclose his pretense. usually 
better speak rather slowly. When the 
building large, advisable in- 
crease all effects. most places, speak- 
ing slowly surer way being heard 
distinctly than speaking loudly. This 
gives the speaker more time phrase 
his next idea, provides breathing space, 
relaxes the vocal mechanism, rests the 
audience’s ears, and gives the listeners 
opportunity absorb the full signifi- 
cance what being said. good 
speaker bears mind that the audience 
must taken step time. The road, 
although familiar him, may 
strange them. must let them get 
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their intellectual and 
ings. hurries them, they will soon 
become bewildered, annoyed, indifferent 
and, finally and fatally, inattentive. 
People can re-read printed material 
they not comprehend the first time. 
There opportunity back while 
listening talk. However, during 
pauses, the speaker should not say, “and 
eh.” “eh” err! Silence and the 
use transitional words such “more- 
over,“ “nevertheless,” and “in like man- 
ner,” bridge gaps more effectively than 
grunts, 

all times, should enun- 
ciate carefully, give each word its 
proper pronunciation and use adequate 
volume that one will forced 
strain hear him. Above all, must 
never prowl and down like caged 
animal. may take step forward 
backward wishes, or, indicate 
major change thought during 
lengthy speech, walk from one side 
the reading desk the other without 
turning his back his audience. 
should never turn his back his audi- 
ence, even when using 
Moreover, the speaker must not allow 
his voice fade the last few words 
nor start returning his seat while still 
speaking. When has finished speak- 
ing, should bow—a slight inclination 
the head lowers his eyes will 
Then, out respect for his audi- 
ence, the speaker should take backward 
step before starting return his seat. 

summarize the above section: 

erect moderate rate speed the 
platform. 

Stand the center the platform 
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about three feet from the edge. 

Scan the audience sympathetically 
you take few full breaths. 

Speak slowly and sincerely, espe- 
cially when offering principal points. 

CONVERSATIONAL 
SENSATIONAL, Form alliance 
with your audience; take them into part- 
nership with you. 

Think what you are saying 
you say it. 

When finished, bow slightly and 
take backward step before returning 
your place. 


Gestures 


(Your Fate Your Hands) 

Have you ever observed your friends 
animated conversation? Language 
too slow and too weak for them. They 
interpret, emphasize, and support their 
statements with bodily movements. 
These bodily movements which express 
assist the expression thought 
emotion are called gestures. Every- 
one uses them ordinary conversation 
because, “every idea tends express 
itself act.” But the platform, 
many people become self-conscious and 
refrain entirely from making gestures. 
This unfortunate, because unnatu- 
ral. “The man who says his speech has 
places for gesture saying has 
points make.” 

Good gestures rouse the listener’s im- 
agination, make the speech appeal the 
eye well the ear, develop the 
thought, arrest the attention and relax 
the speaker. oratory is, Henry 
Ward Beecher said, “the art influenc- 
ing conduct with truth sent home all 
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the resources living man,” then ges- 
tures must employed. However, 
Hamlet’s advice the players still 
stands: “Nor not saw the air too much 
with your hand, thus; but use all gently; 
for the very torrent, tempest, and 
may say, whirlwind passion, you 
must acquire and beget temperance 
that may give smoothness.” (Act III, 
scene ii.) Too many gestures distract and 
too violent, sweeping exaggerated 
movements are inartistic, inappropriate 
and ineffectual. The speaker should 
neither cheerleader nor acrobat; 
leader, not driver. Furthermore, 
flourishes call attention the speaker 
and away from the speech—the reason 
for the speaker. The gesture should 
the slave the thought—never its 
master! Subordination the less im- 
portant artistic method securing 
emphasis. Therefore, exercise restraint. 
Don’t wild man waving arms like 

Never determine beforehand the ges- 
tures used. Gestures should always 
prompted the thought; they 
should start from within and move out- 
The ideas surge against the cage 
flesh for freedom; the muscles are 
drafted this war, and eventually carry 
the arms for the cause. Thus, see that 
gestures are the outward signs inward 
forces; they are volcanic not gymnastic; 
intense not Spontaneity the 
soul and impulse the gauge the ges- 
ture. Mechanical movements are artifi- 
cial, and delayed gestures are often 
comical, 

Gesture chest high for visibility, but 
avoid obscuring the face. Make the ges- 
ture the direction the body’s 
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weight. Gesture curves with “follow 
through” movement. Reclaim the arm 
manner proper the thought that 
has been expressed. Remember, holding 
the arms close the body results 
awkward, angular gestures. Vary the 
type gesture. Don’t lectern- 
leaner, table-pounder contortion- 
ist. Don’t look your own gestures. 
Study newspapers, newsreels and maga- 
zines for pictures people making ges- 
tures. Always ask yourself, “Does this 
movement enhance reenforce the 
spoken word?” Finally, practicing 
your speech, watch yourself full- 
length mirror. Distracting and annoying 
mannerisms such twirling watch 
chain, stroking the chin, playing with 
ring, running fingers through hair 
fingering beads will readily detected. 
Awkwardness posture gesture, ex- 
cessive mouth movement lip-laziness 
and other objectional faults may also 
discovered practicing before mirror. 

brief, the rules for using gestures 
are: 

Gesture infrequently. 

Exercise some restraint. 

Gesture spontaneously. 

Gesture chest high. 

Gesture curves the direction 
the body’s weight. 

Reclaim the arm manner ap- 
propriate the thought. 


VII 
The Physiology Public Speaking 


far public speaking concerned, 
*Here are some suggestions for good posture 


which are interpreted standards, not 
strait jackets, for speakers use: 
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the practical and essential physiological 
points remember are few: 

While speaking, always breathe 
through slightly parted lips. this 
fashion, greater quantities air are ad- 
mitted the lungs quickly, without 


Standing 


The head should erect with the chin 
right angles the body. 

The shoulders should squared without 
cramping the back. 

Hold the chest easily erect (not like 

The abdomen should 

Permit the arms hang easily the sides 
(when not making gestures). 

When reading, hold the paper the left 
hand. Then, the right hand ready turn 
the pages. 

Don’t let knees sag front lock behind. 

The feet should parallel and from four 
six inches apart. 

One foot should placed toe-cap 
advance the other. 

Put the weight the body the ball 
the forward foot. Note: Avoid tension. 
The vocal mechanism reacts unfavorably 
rigidity any part the body. 

Sitting 

(The rules governing the upper part the 

body are the same for good standing position.) 

Sit well back the chair. 

Place arms natural position with hands 
lap. (Hands knees are conspicuous. 
Crossed arms are smug and interfere with 
free breathing.) 

Keep the knees approximately close together 
(not splaying like open garage doors). 

The feet should placed flat the floor, 
close together, one foot little advance 
the other. N.B. When rising, lead with 
the chest not the chin. the chair has 
arms, not use these catapult yourself 
out the seat. Taking deep breath in- 
sures the proper muscular tension for 
executing this most difficult platform move. 


Walking 


(The rules governing the upper part the 
body are the same above. 

The arms should swing easily the sides. 

The feet should toe straight ahead (IN- 
DIAN WALK). 

Keep the weight the body slightly for- 
ward the outside the foot. 

Take stride moderate length. 

Neither drag nor rush. 
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sound effects. This method inhaling 
also places the tongue the best neutral 
position for word formation. 

Fill the chest fully possible 
without straining and, above all, without 
lifting the shoulders. 

The capacity the lower part 
the chest can greatly increased 
forcing the abdominal wall out, thereby 
allowing the floor the chest cavity, 
the diaphragm, 

Use the upper part the chest for 
quick, short sentences. 

rule, the expansion and em- 
ployment the entire chest, not part, 
the ideal sought. 

you speak each word, contract 
the abdomen slightly. This will send 
enough breath the vocal cords pro- 
duce full tone but not enough strain 
the muscles the larynx. Most voices 


Wesley, Voice Production Singing 
and Speaking, contains valuable exercises 
breathing and voice production. 

One must not expect make great speeches 
unless his soul and heart and mind are great! 
All should resolve, however, make good 
speeches. will take hard work achieve this. 
About Demosthenes, greatest Greek orator, Pro- 
fessor Lorenzo Sears has this say: “Without 
strength, confidence, wind, with weak voice, 
and ill-managed, manner clumsy and articu- 
lation defective, his first appearance evoked de- 
risive and uproarious laughter. But like few 
since his day similarly greeted, determined 
heard later. Hence the pebbles and the 
mirror and declamation and running the re- 
sounding shore. Also the study law and poli- 
tics, history and finance, day and night 
with one great purpose always before him 
rousing patriotism which deemed not ex- 
tinct but slumbering his beloved Athens. In- 
sisting upon her responsibility leader other 
Hellenic states, and that honor and justice rather 
than what pleasant, easy, and profitable should 
the controlling motive endeavored lift 
her citizens national view common 
danger and the need pan-hellenic unity.”— 
“The History Oratory,” Modern Eloquence, 
pp. xxi-xxii. 
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tire easily because the vocal bands are 
used breath valves well vibrators. 

Focusing tones forward more im- 
portant from the standpoint quality 
and resonance than lung capacity. 
matter fact, too much breath causes 
poor vocal quality. 

Avoid all tension the throat. 

Yawning splendid for vocal re- 
laxation (saying “Blah” good yawn 


Finally, here are ten ways perfect 
speaking skill: 

Listen good speakers (Radio, 
screen, stage, pulpit and platform). 

Read famous speeches ALOUD. 

Write and make speeches. 

Converse with sensitive, thought- 
ful, informed individuals. 

Read great books (“The best 
thoughts the best minds their best 

Consult the dictionary often for 
pronunciations well for vocabulary 
enrichment. 

Practice speaking before full- 
length miror. 

Accept office. official any 
type organization, even social club, 
has frequent opportunities speak. 
Furthermore, it’s the best way learn 
parliamentary procedure. 

Make recordings poems, decla- 
mations and speeches. hearing your- 
self others hear you, you can not only 
correct faults but learn humility—a for- 
gotten oratorical virtue. 

10. Consult sane 
speech specialist. 
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Farewell, Captain Waskow 


(U. Army Italy) 


TAUNTON Woop 


The moon has drowned the mountain 

her cold silver stream, 

And muted all the hideous noise day,— 
Quick firing from the line held 
Now the violet shadows there sat, 
The grateful minions the moon. 
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Stillness was broken threat 
movement the track. saw 
Dark shadow spears that flickered round the bend, 

And then the mule that carried down our dead. 
Italians fear bring them, Dave 
Who led the mule. Suddenly Simon called, 
“My God, it’s Waskow!” and the corpse 

Was tilted gently down. The men, 

Hearing that name, sprang and stood appalled. 


(With acknowledgements the American War Correspondent) 


stood and looked. “Why Waskow?” Simon said, 
And turned away with eyes that couldn’t see, 
And Dave knelt down and took the Captain’s hand 
though couldn’t leave it. Silver gleams 
Shone the buttons and the silent face. 

“Why must just Waskow?” William spoke 
And stumbled blindly from the place. 


always take the bat for us!” said, 
And one with very tender touch put straight 
The collar, made the tunic neat, and one 
Forgetting all the living, said out loud, 

sure sorry, Sir!” 

And then turned away with shoulders bowed. 


thought, touch can soothe the man loved 
such large measure. Every soldier showed 

His longing persuade the battered flesh 

Once more serve its owner, and transmit 

The little unsaid things. Those ears still seem 
they must tell Waskow what mean... 
The moon had drowned our mountain 

her cold silver stream. 
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Grundtvig, the Father the Folk 
High School 


Mary Ewen 


HERE are few men the history 

Western education who have influ- 
enced the cultural life whole nations 
immediately and deeply Nikolai 
Frederic Severin Grundtvig. 

Even more than Pestalozzi deserves 
called the “father the modern 
elementary school,” Grundtvig deserves 
the title the “father the Folk High 
School,” for whereas elementary schools 
existed long before Pestalozzi, the Scan- 
dinavian Folk High Schools probably 
would not exist had not been for 
Grundtvig. Moreover, the comparison 
between Grundtvig and Pestalozzi urges 
itself upon educational history because 
both men are unique the intensity 
with which they pursued their goal, 
the originality their thought, and 
their interest the welfare the com- 
mon man. They are even similiar 
their susceptibility psychic crises, and 


*Lehmann, Edvard, translated from Danish 
into German Andreas Oster under the title: 
Grundtvig: mit seiner biographiscen Einleitung 
von Bischof Dr. Theol. Valdemar Ammundsen 
1932. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 

Bergentz, Sven, Grundtvig’s Re- 
Idealism, med till hans 
Boktryckeri, 1923. 

*Wartenweiler, Fritz, Ein Nordischer Volk- 
zum Vater der Volkschochschule. Inaugural- 
Dissertation. Bern, Buckdruckerei Suter und 
Cie. 1913. 

Nic. Fred. Sev., Schriften 
Volkserziehung und Volkheit. Bd. Die Volks- 
hochschule. Bd. Volkheit. 
setzt und eingeleitet von Johannes Tiedje. Jena, 
Diederichs, 1927. 


certain queerness expression, though 
the shy, awkward, and charitable person- 
ality the Swiss quite different from 
that the rather pompous and 
sive Danish bishop. 

English literature Grundtvig’s in- 
fluence the Danish Folk High School 
has often been described general, and 
sometimes overly romantic, terms. But 
little, any, attempt has been made 
our literature reveal the component 
elements the thought Grundtvig, 
has been done the Dane Edvard 
the Swede Sven 
the Swiss Fritz and the 
German Johannes Tiedje.* seems 
worthwhile, therefore, devote some 
time such analysis. 

There another reason too for this 
biographical sketch. Since little atten- 
tion has been paid the personal devel- 
opment the leaders adult educa- 
tion and their relation the great 
philosophies civilization and educa- 
tion may get the impression that the 
theory and practice adult education 
have grown spiritual vacuum 
some kind splendid isolation from the 
general flow thought. matter 
fact the majority men influential 
the practice adult education have 
acted out strong social impulse and 
been too involved the practical affairs 
life find sufficient time for philo- 
sophical and educational theorizing, 
however much they may have been in- 
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terested. But Grundtvig was different. 
was one the most prolific writers 
Danish literature, publishing great 
number books and essays related 
history, philosophy, literature, and edu- 
addition was one the 
most outstanding poets Denmark, and 
the most productive writer religious 
hymns that country. 

Grundtvig’s life can described 
few sentences. was born 1783 
the son Lutheran pastor Udby 
the south Zealand. Both his parents 
awakened his poetic, religious, and his- 
torical interests early; lived close 
daily contact with the country people; 
and learned love the Danish land- 
scape. contrast his happy childhood 
considered the years the Gym- 
nasium Aarhus (1798-1800) and 
his theological studies Copenhagen 
(1800-1805) time futility. his 
speaks his “pagan and dead” 
years adolescence; during his 
life showed his hostility against the 
“black school” with its “infantile kind 
scholarship” and against the false in- 
tellectualism which was exposed 

truthful, the time Aarhus 
and Copenhagen was not uselessly 
spent Grundtvig made 
Without the classical studies the 
Gymnasium could not have become 
the pioneer the philological explora- 
tion and interpretation Nordic sagas 


Grundtvig, German ed. 
(biographical introduction Bishop Am- 
mundsen, not Danish ed.) 

Helweg, Hjalmar, Dr. Med., N.F.S. 
Grundtvigs Sindssydom, Copenhagen, 1918, and 
Lehmann, op. cit., 25. 
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and Anglo Saxon epics; without the in- 
tellectual influence the Enlighten- 
ment would not have acquired his 
profound belief the rational educa- 
bility man; nor would his educational 
ideas have found much response 
the Danish people had not been for 
the educational reforms 
tween 1769 and 1807 enlightened 
Danish statesmen for the sake the 
peasant. These reforms freed the peas- 
ants from obligatory service the es- 
tates, and granted them ownership 
their living plots, The law further pro- 
tected them prohibiting the joining 
the small holdings either together 
with the estates which they originally 
had been part. 

But whatever the unrecognized 
merits this period may have been, 
was for Grundtvig period without pas- 
sion. Even the attack the English 
against Copenhagen left him 
cool. Passion came when, tutor 
the Leth family Langeland (1805- 
1808), fell love with the mother 
his tutees and had through all 
the conflicts between moral-religious 
principles, desire, and frustration. The 
experience drove him into state 
grave melancholy, though even without 
probably would have gone through 
some psychic disturbances, the whole 
character his mental reactions the 
facts and problems life reveals, 
suffered from depressions and went 
the course his life through four acute 
crises.’ 

But however that may be, the passion 
and resignation Grundtvig’s relation 
Constance Leth opened for him the 
gates into the depths the human soul. 
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Instead continuing the some- 
times critical, sometimes snobbishly in- 
different rationalist, became one the 
leaders his people. His radical ortho- 
doxy brought him several times into 
severe conflict with his own church, es- 
pecially when attacked the liberal 
ally offensive tone. When was re- 
stricted from preaching for several years 
(1826-1832) after this travelled 

1833 published his Nordens 
Mythologi Sinbilledsprog, historisk- 
poetisk udviklet oplyst (Mythology 
the North, developed and explained 
historical-poetical fashion); between 
1833 and 1843 his Verdens- 
historien (Handbook World His- 
tory) came out three volumes, and 
between 1837 and 1841 his 
til den danske Kirke (Collection 
Songs for the Danish Church) was pub- 
lished five 

From this period received in- 
creasing recognition theologian; 
acquired fame ardent patriotic 
writer and fighter; his philological and 
historical works became known outside 
Denmark; was elected the Danish 
parliament, published several essays 
education dealing with the plan 
Folk-High-School well education 
general; and died titular bishop 
Copenhagen 1872, the age 

One can easily disagree with many 


simple but clear description Grundtvig’s 
life and thought can found Madsen, Georg 
Ronberg: Bischof Grundtvig und seine 
Bedentung als Inaugural dissertation, 
Jena. Verlag Hermann Beyer, Langensalza, 1905. 

*For quotations see Wartenweiler, Ein 
Nordischer Volkserzicher, ff, and 118 ff. 
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Grundtvig’s ideas and especially the 
often offensive and intolerant form 
which expressed them fights with 
his opponents. But one can deny his 
amazing productivity great variety 
fields, his courage, his urge reach 
into the real sources life and thought, 
his insight into human nature, and his 
love for everything considered great 
and constructive. 

There were, essence, four great 
problems with which the restless mind 
Grundtvig never ceased struggle. 

The first these was the relation be- 
tween faith and knowledge. This prob- 
lem was for Grundtvig the theologian 
almost decisive for Luther, and for 
Grundtvig the philosopher almost 
central for Kant. Observing super- 
ficially one may easily find contrasts 
Grundtvig’s attitude. For few people 
read and wrote many books about 
many different subjects, few people 
hoped intensely rejuvenate their 
country through better education, yet, 
few people have ever expressed more 
slandering terms their opposition 
mere book-knowledge and the attempt 
training the 

There doubt that Grundtvig, 
who, despite all his profoundness, was 
not systematic philosopher, never 
solved the logical predicament the re- 
lation between his orthodox faith and his 
belief Nevertheless, ar- 
rived certain definite viewpoints, 
though different ones two periods 
his life, both which have left their 
traces his educational thought. 

The first period reached 1820. 
During this time was under the in- 
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fluence the German idealists the 
Romantic School, Fichte and Schelling, 
with whom had become acquainted 
through his cousin Henrik Steffens, him- 
self thinker rank and personal 
friend the German 
Grundtvig believed the necessity and 
possibility philosophical proof 
Christianity. Philosophy, course, was 
for him not merely special department 
knowledge, but all-permeating and 
comprehensive form understanding 
For the explanation this point 
view used distinctly Schellingian 
terms which are difficult translate into 
English: 

“To himself through 
Truth the goal human reason and 
the apex the human desire know; 
the first step toward this goal the self- 
awareness human (finite) reason 

The question which Grundtvig, like 
considers the central topic 
philosophy, the following: 

“What man? From where does 
come and where does go? How can 

Henrik Steffens gave lectures 1802 
Ehlers Kollegium Copenhagen. Grundtvig 
calls him German and esthetic philosopher 
the most recent school, much more poetic 
than all poets known far (in Denmark), 
playing with the lighting like young Zeus. 
(Mans Minde, 533) 

Danne-Virke det Phil- 
osophiske Aarhundrede, Udvalgte Skrifter III, 
331 

the beginning Pestalozzi’s Abend- 
stunde eines Einsiedlers. 

beligheds Forhold til Esfaring sund Men- 
neske-Forstand. Udvalgte Skrifter, III, 402 

Danne-Virke det Phil- 
osophiske Udvalgte Skrifter, III, 
pp. 332 ff, 344. 

Grundtvig, 1817. Udval- 
gte Skrifter III, 672 and many other places 
his writings. 
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understand the miraculous conditions 
and relations his life, and the inner 
and outer conflicts which constantly 
finds himself? How can understand 
the gap between his desires and abilities, 
the overreaching his self—all these 
facts which one cannot deny, for the 
testimony history itself reveals man’s 
radical struggling and striving for the 
understanding the 

But Grundtvig’s fundamentally re- 
ligious nature found lasting satisfac- 
tion this philosophical approach the 
problems existence, and especially 
Just Luther after long 
inner conflicts broke loose from medie- 
val Aristotelianism his “Turmerleb- 
did Grundtvig rebel against 
philosophical idealism what called 
“the incomparable discovery” the 
year After that became con- 
vinced that “human truth can but 
partial truth, and that consequently 
every philosophical system contains er- 
rors about the Whole, however much 
gradually developed militant and or- 
thodox form Protestantism (Grundt- 
vigianism) which has sometimes been 
compared with the English High 
Church and which—in kind defense 
against scientific criticism the Bible— 
considered the Apostolic Creed the cen- 
tral testimony the living God the 
history Christianity. 

Educationally Grundtvig became in- 
creasingly convinced that “there can 
salvation, temporal eternal, unless 
return the honest and simple faith 
our forefathers which alone can give 
what need: strength and 

The same mixture metaphysical 
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idealism and radical transcendentalism 
which observe Grundtvig’s rela- 
tion knowledge and faith appears also 
Grundtvig’s attitude the second 
great problem his intellectual life: 
the problem history. 

Three passages illustrate Grundtvig’s 
high appreciation history: 

“History must appealed 
every truth-loving scholar, and will 
receive important and certain answers. 
Only history can find the mani- 
festation man far know it; 
only history man actually revealed 
his true form, Nobody can deny 
that the past can discover multi- 
tude visions and feelings which one 
finds neither himself nor the life 
his contemporaries; yet, these visions 
and feelings must explained before 
mankind can understand and compre- 
hend itself, nay, before Reason can un- 
derstand and comprehend itself the 
self-evolution the human 

Hence history “the root, essence, 
and criterion all knowl- 

source Truth which cannot 
exhausted long man thirsty 
for truth. Each people which 


Grundtvig. Danne Virke det Phil- 
osophiske Udvalgte Skrifter III, 


Danne Virke historisk 
Vidskab eller: Krénikens Begreb. Udvalgte 
Skrifter III, 353. 

Asalaeren. Udvalgte Skrif- 
ter pp. 206 ff. 

See Wartenweiler, op. cit., 33. 

See Lehmann, Grundtvig. Chapter the 
Asa Rausch, ff, and Grundtvig’s own 
mythological poems: Optrinal Norners och Asers 
Kamp, and the Trilogy Odins Komme til Nord, 
Svardet Tirfing, and Volsung-Aetten. 
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people the true sense the word, has 
its own 

this interpretation the meaning 
history Grundtvig was again deeply 
influenced German Romanticism. But 
this case there was not even any con- 
flict necessary between Grundtvig’s re- 
ligious transcendentalism 
ling’s idealism. Because also for the 
latter, least the later phases his 
thinking, history was not only process 
the self-evolution the Spirit 
more less “logical” sense—as was 
for Hegel—but the continuous mystical 
self-revelation the Divine. 

The combination definite faith 
the transcendent meaning history with 
historical and philological research made 
possible for Grundtvig become one 
the first pioneers the scholarly ex- 
ploration Danish folklore, the Nordic 
Sagas, especially the Edda, and even 
the old English epic Beowulf. would 
lead too far describe, this context, 
Grundtvig’s attempt reconciling his 
admiration Nordic mythology with 
his Christian point view. Suffice 
say that contrast the rationalist his- 
torians the 18th century, who de- 
spised the ancient Scandinavian cosmol- 
ogy mere play fancy, Grundtvig 
interpreted product the Scan- 
dinavian urge toward metaphysical so- 
lution the eternal enigma exist- 
The decision the Norner 
(Fates) destroy the rule the Aser 
(the old Nordic Gods), and their tragic 
end caused their own fault, symbo- 
lizes for Grundtvig one the most pro- 
found mysteries life, namely that all 
power which gained power carries 
with itself its own Thus 
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the old gods make the way free for 
Christianity, which declares the victory 
love over force. 

However, Grundtvig saw contra- 
diction between the essential meaning 
the old Nordic myths collected the 
Edda, and the Christian gospel; rather 
tried understand the first the 
prologue the other. Therefore, from 
Grundtvig’s point view, the Nordic 
Sagas ought integral part 
Danish folk-education, for them the 
Scandinavian mind expresses not only 
itself historically, but expresses also 
profound universal “The Nor- 
dics give the Greeks their due when the 
criteria are clearness form and ex- 
ternal adornment. But the question 
concerns inner strength and profundity 
the Nordic points the myth Gimle 
(the heaven above Valhalla), and the 
Greek must 

‘This last quotation—to which many 
others could added—proves that for 
Grundtvig Nordic mythology was not 
only merely philological philo- 
sophical subject, but matter national 
pride. 

Here arrive the third great 
problem Grundtvig’s thinking, that 
Danish During Grundt- 
vig’s early manhood Denmark was de- 
feated three times the English (1801, 
1807, 1814); during his maturity twice 
the Germans (1848, 1864). With 
England Grundtvig made his peace 
through his three visits there (1829, 
1830, 1831) during which was deep- 
impressed the civil liberties and 


ter 218. 
Mands Minde, pp. 280 
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the industrial vitality observed. But 
with Germany never did, spite 
his indebtedness German theology, 
philosophy and poetry. Grundtvig con- 
sidered the prevailing use the German 
language the dominating classes 
Denmark sign national self-aliena- 
tion which fought with all his energy. 
that behind all that Grundtvig did, 
historian, theologian, educator, and poet, 
there was one ulterior motive, the na- 
tional rejuvenation his country. 

“The lack courage and the doubt 
the revival the glory the past are, 
mind, the most dangerous ene- 
mies fight them con- 
sider happiness and mission 
citizen, for was the misery 1807 
and 1814 which made patriot out 
and opened eyes for the produc- 
tivity and beauty Denmark.”” 

There were also some actual histori- 
cal facts which convinced Grundtvig 
his genuine sympathy with the common 
man his nation. 

the spring 1824 the peasants ex- 
perienced religious revival which was 
condemned the clergy who were op- 
posed naturally any free religious 
movement outside the control the 
church. Grundtvig probably did not ap- 
prove the meetings much did 
their cause, namely the desire the 
country folks for something other than 
the formal services which gave them 
little opportunity for meaningful and 
inspiring participation. Because his 
courageous attitude this controversy 
Grundtvig had resign 
church, 

Furthermore, consequence the 


. 
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revolutionary movements which swept 
the European continent around 1830, 
Denmark also had modify the older 
form benevolent patriarchalism. 
1849 new constitution granted general 
suffrage, and the way was then clear for 
the gradual creation the democratic 
Denmark which now know. 

During this period change Grundt- 
vig pressed the King and government 
for educational When 
1831, Advisory Assemblies were 
chosen, some whose members should 
peasants and small landholders, 
used this opportunity advise the peas- 
ants that their success performing the 
new responsibilities franchise would 
depend their degree learning. 
Consequently they needed know the 
Danish language, Danish history, and 
the social and legal tradition their 
country. Those who were serve the 
Advisory Assemblies had prepared 
forward and defend intelligent opin- 

Grundtvig went far propose 
that the old slumbering Knightly acad- 
emy made into Royal 
Higher School where all adults could 
come, without entrance qualifying ex- 
amination, study whatever subjects 
each thought value his develop- 


The best collection Grundtvig’s writings 
this subject are Tiedje’s translation 
Grundtvig’s Schriften Volks erziehung, Vol. 


Smaaskriften den historiske 

Héjskole, Copenhagen, 1872 pp. 
Ibid. 

The influence Fichte Grundtvig can 
hardly exaggerated. Fichte’s Addresses pro- 
vided some the basic educational ideas for 
Grundtvig, did the Grundziige des gegen- 
Zeitalters and the Deduzierte Plan (See 
Lehmann, op. cit., 130). 
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ment citizen. Government officials 
and civil servants were come Séro 
for year two after their study the 
University Copenhagen, and live and 
study with the peasants and the land- 
holders who would there 

The Royal Higher School 
never materialized, for there came into 
office liberal government which sup- 
ported classical education preference 
Grundtvig’s nationalistic 

Nevertheless the educational propo- 
sals Grundtvig had aroused public at- 
tention. addition their practice had 
already been anticipated when, the 
summer 1838, Grundtvig delivered 
series lectures his “free” style 
interpreting history and thus motivated 
interest public lecture meetings 
which spread throughout Denmark. 
Hundreds hymns and historical songs 
written Grundtvig himself were used 
before and after each public lecture. 
They are still sung the Folk High 
Schools today. 

The literary and philosophical source 
from which derived the greatest in- 
spiration for his national mission, was 
Fichte’s Addresses German 
found himself the same relation 
Germany, Fichte France. With 
Fichte Grundtvig shares not only the 
strange mixture profound insight and 
obscurity, the deep desire for the reju- 
venation his country means 
spiritual and educational reform; with 
Fichte shares also the capacity, 
characteristic great patriots all 
countries, believing his own nation 
elected the Lord for the salvation 

order prove this statement 
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translate somewhat freely part 
Grundtvig’s introduction his Nordic 
Mythology the year 

“In our time when everything out 
joint one must learn contemplate 
even the most surprising happenings 
with calmness, order use them 
stimulus for renewed strength and wis- 
Instead being drowned specu- 
lations about the miraculous trend 
events must try learn from them 
just much need for recognizing 
our mission and for proceeding our 
path. For undoubtedly, clarity with re- 
spect both the fundamentals and the 
whole, this permeating clarity, neces- 
sary for all who wish conscious 
life and spirit; but because such clar- 
ity can only the goal and the corona- 
tion our endeavour, can not pos- 
sibly the staff our road and the 
helmet which adorns and protects 
battle. Never, therefore, has the Enemy 
mankind woven lie pernicious 
the belief that clarity the mark 
light and that truth consists only what 
one can grasp. Nothing under the sun 
tempts just the very best and most awake 
men much the mere semblance 
perfection and the other hand, noth- 
ing certain their failure, because 
pursuing the semblance they lose sight 
the goal and deviate from more and 
more. 

“This unfortunate mistake has made 
out the profoundest thinkers false 
guides for the very people they wished 


Nordens Mythologi 1832, Indledning. 
Universal-Historisk Vidskab. Udvalgte Skrifter, 
pp. 394 

See also: Tiedje’s edition Grundtvig’s 
Schriften zur und Volkheit. Vol. 
II: Volkheit, ff. 
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enlighten. Even more, this fallacy, 
the past and the present, has changed 
the history the most excellent nations 
into series tragedies. Instead 
bringing inspired youth and 
manhood full action they have 
brought about unspirited and futile 
age 

“Hence must neither amazed 
nor grieved that the Italian sort 
knowledge [Grundtvig means the clas- 
sical humanist education which began 
with the Renaissance] has lost its grip 
men during the past century, and 
that now, the 19th century, tries 
vain regain its old place. Rather 
must understand that now our 
turn: either scholarship will die out 
will have its renascence higher 
and more sacred plane, the Nordic 
countries, 

“Never have the signs time spoken 
serious language the Nordic 
nations now. 

cannot possibly achieve the degree 
order persuade all who still have 
drop Nordic blood which the 
Spirit mirrors itself. would wish 
persuade them that they all join and 
lay the groundwork for neo-Danish, 
vital, and all comprehending culture 
spirit and knowledge, long the 
ruins the past can still rebuilt and 
used for the 

“Finally contend: one observes 
the world the spirit with Nordic eyes 
the light Christianity, one receives 
idea the universal-historical devel- 
opment art and wisdom which em- 
braces the whole life and which 
eventually must lead toward the most 
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perfect understanding mankind.” 

These sentences reveal not only the 
profoundness thought which 
Grundtvig was capable, but also the dan- 
ger onesidedness and superiority feel- 
ings which intense patriotism exposes 
even deep and universal minds. Nor can 
find these sentences “the simple 
faith the forefathers” which Grundt- 
vig demanded eloquently from his na- 
tion. Grundtvig’s quest for simplicity 
was the romantic kind yearning char- 
acteristic the physically complicated 
intellectual who wants harmonize too 
many different elements: Grundtvig’s 
case, peace and restlessness, nordicism 
with Christianity, and nationalism with 
universality. 

wonder that such man 
extreme inner vitality and tension Life 
itself, all its wealth strength, joy, 
suffering, and contradictions, became 
inexhaustible object speculation, 
became also other modern thinkers 
great complexity, such e.g., William 
James, Henry Bergson, Georg Simmel, 
and Wilhelm Dilthey. Thus, addition 
the problems knowledge and faith, 
history, and nationalism, have 
consider Life the fourth main area 
Grundtvig’s interests. 

the manic-depressive type, 
Grundtvig, Life was immediately 
brought face face with its opponent, 
Death. Existence, for Grundtvig, was 


Danskeren IV, pp. 769 ff. 

Grundtvig. Danskeren IV, 807. 

Grundtvig. See his poem: Livet Doden 
Danmark. Danskeren II, 522. 

Verdens-Kréniken 1817, 
valgte Skrifter III, 698. 

*Grundtvig. Smaaskrifter den historiske 
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dialectical process, continued battle 
between life and death, light and dark- 
ness. Every great conflict Grundtvig’s 
mind seemed reduce itself this con- 
trast. 

Thus writes essay about The 
Position and Prospects Denmark 
the Christmas Time 

“This occasion reminds the visit 
famous German scholar. When 
asked about the relation 
ism and Supranaturalism Denmark 
(those are the gibberish terms which 
the German scholars use for expressing 
the contrast between intellectual arro- 
gance and faith) answered: don’t 
care about this contrast, But there an- 
other, the really fundamental contrast, 
namely that between life and 

Martin Luther was for Grundtvig the 
symbol whereas Napoleon was 
the symbol Death; could become 
the great menace the other nations 
only because their lack Life.** And 
the Roman-Italian classical education 
had experienced the Gymnasium 
Aarhus, like all uninspired book learn- 
ing, was the “school for death,” whereas 
the education emerging from the genu- 
ine vitality the Danish people would 
the “school for 

But Grundtvig used the concept 
Life not only more less vague 
analogy. derived from definite 
insights into the conditions civiliza- 
tion. 

Every person, whether rich poor, 
has according Grundtvig divine 
right realize the maximum life 
which capable. For this purpose his 
people must provide for him the oppor- 
tunity for sound self-expression the 
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three important spheres civilization, 
the domestic, the civil, and the 
This self-expression does not 
need verbal; the contrary, the 
process and progress life and civiliza- 
tion the “hand” just important the 

Unless the two interact, the life 
the individual much the life 
the people, civilization impossible. 
Sound life is, anyhow, process con- 
tinual interaction, between teacher and 
pupil, young and old, city and country, 
classes and classes, theory and practice, 
scholar and 

The condition which makes such in- 
teraction possible freedom, especially 
the development man’s abilities, 
freedom conscience, and freedom 
the exercise civil 

there such interaction and free- 
dom among the different spheres so- 
cial and personal life, then productivity 
will follow. Productive activity, carried 
with feeling strength and joy, 
the test real 

But what, one may ask, the test 
productivity? What criteria have 
say that something for the good, 


Articles Social Life Denmark; Ud- 
valgte Skrifter VII, 372 and Skolemester- 
Legen Danmark, in: Danskeren III, pp. 313 ff. 

Nyaars-Tiden. Udvalgte Skrif- 
ter VII, pp. 390 

series quotations see Wartenweiler op. 
cit., 

Nordens Mythologi 1832. 
Nordens Kaempe-Aand. Udvalgte Skrifter 
446; Poem: Tidens hosen Nordens Priis. Dan- 
skeren pp. 241 ff. 

Grundtvig. Menneske-Livet Danmark, 
Danskeren IV, 657. 

see also the previous discussion 
faith and knowledge. 

Froebel’s Erziehung des Menschenge- 
(Education Man). 
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for the bad? answering this question, 
Grundtvig conformity with his re- 
ligious convictions reaches into the meta- 
physical. action positively produc- 
tive harmony with the Truth, 
the divine laws man and nature 
revealed the Christian 


With the analysis these four main 
interests accompanying the intellectual 
life Grundtvig have laid the 
foundation for the understanding his 
views about folk education. 

The most basic ideas for his educa- 
tional philosophy derived from his 
struggle with the problem faith and 
knowledge, or, other words, from his 
acquaintance with the rationalist, roman- 
tic-idealist, and Christian philosophies. 

His passionately nordic-gothic nature 
hated the sober platitudes certain 
type rationalist Enlightenment, and 
never recognized even the great in- 
tellectual pathos the 18th century. 
Nevertheless, mentioned earlier, 
inherited from this era the belief the 
rational educability man, his funda- 
mental equality, and his right de- 
velop his capacities atmosphere 
civil and intellectual freedom irrespec- 
tive his belonging specific caste. 
might add here that without these 
great articles creed, developed the 
18th century, would have neither 
public elementary education nor any real 
adult education. 

From the romantic-idealist movement 
Grundtvig, like received his 
belief that education was not only 
generally and individually useful enter- 
prise but part the great evolutionary 
process, Man, knowing himself and 
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the conditions life and history, joins 
this way divine plan which leads 
from lower increasingly higher forms 

His religious convictions led Grundt- 
vig believe that man could arrive 
ultimate truth not his own power, but 
only through divine revelation and in- 
spiration. But contrast other re- 
ligious educators Grundtvig had faith 
formal religious education. Religion, 
thought, either comes out personal 
experience, does not come all. 
“First one has man, before be- 
raised church, not Thus 
planned his folk high school 
institution religious spirit, but with- 
out lectures and lessons And 
his capacity member the Dan- 
ish parliament voted—in spite of, 
perhaps just because his orthodox 
faith—for three liberal laws (civil mar- 
riage 1851, separation church prop- 
erty and communal property 1855, abo- 
lition the enforcement child 

with his attitude the problem 
knowledge and faith, Grundtvig’s con- 
cept history became integral part 


Lehmann, Grundtvig, op. cit. and 
257. 

Grundtvig: Haandbog Verdens-Historien, 
Indledning. Udvalgte Skrifter VI, 23. 

Madsen, R., Bishof N.E.S. Grundtvig und 
seine Bedentung als Pa’dagog., op. cit., 

detailed Analysis Grundtvig’s concept 
history see Wartenweiler, op. cit., pp. 81-98. 

“Grundtvig. Snorros Saxos 
Udvalgte Skrifter IV, ff., passim. 

“Lehmann, German edition, pp. 158 ff. 

“Grundtvig. Danne-Kirke Krénikens 
Dyrkning. Udvalgte Skrifter III, 382. 

Grundtvig. Udvalgte Skrifter III, pp. 372 
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his educational thought. This concept 
history, however, totally different 
from the traditional historical instruc- 
tion with its emphasis the learning 
certain chain events, well from 
the more modern concept history 
used one the great sources in- 
spiration, elevation, and enrichment. 
requires, and ought create, profound 
reverence for all great monuments 
the but also should teach the 
heroic (“Nordic”) aspect life which 
means that history unending 
ought revitalize the self-conscious- 
alty and understanding for the State and 
enable promote the necessary in- 
teraction among the different 
But history ought also teach 
the people that “involves all man- 
kind” and that “the highest duty the 
State help fostering the welfare 
humanity whole; then people 
would understand that nothing but the 
development man can the goal and 
the purpose the that with 
the enthusiasm for this goal the civiliza- 
tion all States emerges and fades 

From the previous quotations can 
easily conclude the degree importance 
which Grundtvig attributed the na- 
tional task education. have also 
seen that his patriotism sometimes 
touched the borderline where natural 
attachment the nation and its tradition 
passes over into exaggeratedly national- 
ist ideologies, though small country 
such Denmark could not assume the 
form typical modern imperialism and 
Yet, his ideas were ap- 
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plied the Danish Folk High School 
they worked for the rejuvenation 
Denmark, not only spiritual, but 
also that practical and productive 
sense which saw the test true 
life. 

may finally ask the question 
what extent the fourth great compo- 
nent Grundtvig’s thought, that 
Life, influenced his educational thought. 
The answer that did most com- 
prehensively and 
Grundtvig felt that every sound 
people Life expresses itself natural 
quest for happiness and the desire un- 
derstand and achieve something higher 
than could achieved without effort. 

order support people this 
endeavor must given knowledge 
Life, seen and explained from the point 
view, the interests, the capacities, and 
the needs the specific individual. Not 
book learning, but only “living” form 
knowledge, not any kind lectures, 
but only “the living word” can give this 
knowledge, for they alone can convey 
the learner the facts together with the 
energy and the spirit out which great 
deeds and ideas grow. 

This “education for life” which ought 
replace the older “education for 
death” must fulfill three requirements: 
must generally understandable; 
must profound that helps man 


Grundtvig. Udenlands-Reiserne Udeneds- 
Loeoningen Danmark. Danskeren III, pp. 145 
ff., and Nyaars-Morgen, passim. Udvalgte Skrif- 
ter IV, pp. 238 ff. 

“Grundtvig. Haandbog Verdens-Historien. 
Anden Deel. Vesterleden. Udvalgte Skrifter VII, 


490. 

Rosendal. Grundtvig’s Héjskole 1856-1906 
(Kolding 1906). 

See Wartenweiler, op. cit., 
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understand himself, his role history 
and society, and also the dark and mys- 
tical sides existence; and finally 
must inspiring (“warming and pene- 
trating the heart”). Only with these 
conditions fulfilled can influence and 
improve the life the 

But this education not vocational. 
Not that Grundtvig, have already 
sufficiently shown, wished vocational life 
and training disregarded; the 
contrary. But did not believe that 
schools, theory, and lectures could ever 
replace the apprenticeship gained prac- 
tical vocational experience—and the 
time and the country which 
lived still could believe so. 

“If one wishes train dint 
books and pens good sailors, merchants, 
farmers, and artisans, one only creates 
complacency, misunderstanding, conceit, 
and blunders which will make life 
joyful enterprise difficult, not impos- 

Only people are allowed learn 
equally from action and education can 
they really educated, “make clear 
themselves what they feel, say what 
they know, and know what they say.” 
people has achieved that state 
higher general adult education,” the 
typical concept culture, with the 
scholar being the giver and the layman 
the receiver, will change. People all to- 
gether, the scholar well the lay- 
man, will then realize the “truth 
bright the sun but forgotten and dis- 
regarded, namely that scholarship has 
other purpose but serve life. Only 
the service life, for its greater en- 
lightenment, clarity, and beauty, should 
scholarship pursued, instead doing 
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what does now: namely make life 
more sour for and other people, 
exhaust our strength, and make things 

other words, not only does the 
new folk-education depend new 
type scholar, but the new type 
scholar depends new folk-education, 
the co-operation mature and 


Smaaskrifter den historiske 
op. cit., 257. (Wartenweiler, 
201). 

182. (Wartenweiler, op. cit., 
188). 
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vital people with its writers, artists, and 
universities. Only such situation can 
the aim the Folk High School 
fully realized: 

“That each student can return his 
vocation with increased joy, with 
clearer view human relations, espe- 
cially his home country, and with 
happy consciousness his membership 
the folk-community which allows him 
participate all the great and the 
good which his nation has done and 
hopes accomplish the 


If, perchance, your views have been crystallized into slogans held 
aloft banners, are subject control allegiance minor 
major pressure groups, check banners and your membership 


cards the college 


slogan-decorated banner alien the academic life, and 
addition unwieldly, embarrassing, distracting thing class- 
room wherever free discussion progress. Time and energy 
needed for the study ideas will wasted protecting 
ceived notion; notion, admitted, that study may confirm. 

Acting President, Columbia University Opening 
Convocation the University 
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Test Time 
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Like autumn leaves that whirl frenzied fright 
Against the storm, the children tumble in, 
They fill the room with faces tense and white, 
And fidget just before the tests begin: 

The nervous giggle from tightened throat 
Will sometimes twist into little shriek; 

inkwell spills and spreads purple moat 
Across the desk: weird, fantastic creek. 

But quiet falls when each child holds, last, 
The weighty questions his fumbling hand, 
And writes down knowledge treasured from the past, 
While minutes slip away like hour-glass sand. 
Relaxed and still, they smile when the end, 


For each has yielded all had spend. 


The Educators Toy with Knowledge 


urgent need that 
edge, such, evaluated anew 
American educators. Teaching 
the young came near being the sole 
business the schools two three 
generations ago. With life our time 
becoming constantly more complex and 
knowledge playing increasingly im- 
portant role nearly all human achieve- 
ment, there appears wide disagree- 
ment its true place education. 
There even fringe outright un- 
believers who insist that has long been 
overrated and should pushed far into 
the background our modern school 
programs. 

Perhaps one has yet grasped the 
true role knowledge human affairs 
—or for that matter the life any 
given individual. Does really matter 
what man knows? there any clear 
relation between his knowledge the 
one hand and his achievements and hap- 
piness life the other? What 
men see that they should desire it, 
that they should require the younger 
members society devote many long 
years its acquisition? Each may 
answer such questions these according 
his own light. Yet the true answers 
have still given; for few, any, 
have seen the relation between the rise 
man from the jungle and the store 
knowledge which has painfully ac- 
cumulated along the way. 

That relationship not beyond our 
power grasp. The world has been 
vastly changed recent geologic time. 


strange race, which brought forth, 
has taken over and transformed it. 
And the ‘nstrument which has 
achieved this end has, from the begin- 
ning, been the knowledge which had 
discovered and which other living crea- 
tures have not had. This not matter 
conjecture. Even today, the dif- 
ferences which exist among peoples may 
traced chiefly the varying amounts 
and kinds knowledge which they pos- 
sess. general, physical and mental dif- 
ferences are not great. The primitive 
peoples are those which have least 
knowledge while those who have most 
are most advanced 
Even among so-called civilized nations, 
the most backward are those which have 
neglected knowledge while the leaders 
are the ones which have sought out 
and put use. The position any 
tribe nation the social scale de- 
termined largely, not wholly, the 
amount knowledge which has ac- 
quired and learned apply the con- 
duct its affairs. From the beginning, 
human progress appears have been 
the natural, even inevitable accompani- 
ment the accumulation knowledge 
mankind, Wherever the frontiers 
knowledge have been pushed back, hu- 
manity has pushed forward. 
other way has new ground been gained. 
Modes life have changed newly 
discovered knowledge has given the 
race increased mastery its environ- 
ment. true sense, the distance 
any people from the jungle measured 
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the amount and kind knowledge 
which possesses. 

Not only does lift the human mass 
whole, any segment it, but 
operates powerfully upon the indi- 
vidual. knowledge that enables the 
human creature choose the right 
course the face new, difficult situa- 
tions. There can thinking without 
it, and thinking the process which 
new situations are met. The good 
thinker separated from the poor 
thinker largely the amount 
edge that possesses; and our time, 
thinking ability decisive factor 
human and achievement. The 
chief competition .of modern life 
thinking. Other things being equal, 
one’s thinking ability increases 
knowledge increases, provided the lat- 
ter well chosen. person’s thinking 
can better than his information— 
which his store knowledge; and 
teacher can develop superior thinking 
ability his pupils who fails put them 
permanent possession ample 
store useful knowledge. People with 
empty heads are the worst all mis- 
fits the present scientific age. 

Education is, the truest sense, the 
adjustment our lives truth; and 
knowledge, the sense which the 
term used above, discovered truth. 
Such definitions get the heart the 
educational process. educated, 
must first know the truth; and second, 
must adjust our lives it. That is, 
must possess knowledge; and after 
that, must let guide our steps and 
shape our lives. 

The long upward struggle mankind 
has been nothing more less than 
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quest truth and the substitution 
truth for error the determiner hu- 
man action. like manner, the first 
need the youth who endeavoring 
prepare himself for life the world 
tomorrow know the truth and 
make the ruler his thought and 
action, How far wrong this conception 
the process human adjustment— 
and progress? not the real goal the 
race, and likewise that every indi- 
vidual it, the discovery and enthrone- 
ment truth the supreme, ruler 
life and its affairs? Nay, more! not 
the thinking process, whose issue de- 
termined the knowledge that enters 
into it, the appointed means whereby 
men are perpetually adjusting their lives 
truth? And how can educate ef- 
fectively leave the young last 
with little knowledge, with 
edge ill chosen that they cannot reach 
right decisions when they finally come 
grips with the countless problems 
life? 

Questions like these enable see 
the real issue more clearly. Whether 
the young succeed fail the years 
that lie ahead depends mesure which 
all but baffles our understanding upon 
the amount and quality knowledge 
their command they meet the in- 
numerable practical situations life. 
follows that the selection deter- 
mination that knowledge matter 
such crucial importance that simply 
can not left chance, the whims 
bookful authors, nor yet the guess- 
work teachers with little ex- 
perience the practical affairs life. 
Much less can this vital function per- 
formed irresponsible children who 
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can not possibly know what particular 
knowledge will enable them live most 
usefully and happily the long future. 
All such methods are merely make 
plaything the most potent and fate- 
ful all instruments human destiny. 
Instead, the job selecting the 
knowledge taught should 
brought the greatest wisdom, the broad- 
est and most successful experience and 
the clearest vision the race. There 
can compromise with mediocrity 
incompetence this point. 

still true that the acquisition 
knowledge not the end, goal, 
sought teaching. Knowledge valu- 
able not for itself, but because what 
does and what can with 
less worth mankind—and nothing 
more. Yet this does not reduce its impor- 
tance value the slightest degree. 
Only can those ends attained. 
expect achieve them while the 
knowledge which alone makes their at- 
tainment possible omitted carelessly 
treated sheer folly, exceeded only 
the folly those who teach the 
edge effectively but fail lead their pu- 
pils the transcendent ends which lie 
beyond. sense these two groups 
workers the educational vineyard pre- 
sent the contrast between the old and the 
new American education. Who can 
say which them pursuing the less 
harmful doctrine? Does not true edu- 
cation require, instead, both the mastery 
knowledge and the attainment the 
ends which brings within the reach 
mankind? 

first effect knowledge upon any 
person broadening and deepening 
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his interests. The ignorant, wherever 
found, lack interests that are strong and 
enduring. The interests people low 
mental capacity, who are unable grasp 
hold much knowledge, are weak and 
transitory. contrast, those who 
possess extensive knowledge any field 
have, general, correspondingly great 
interests—provided such knowledge 
closely related and its internal relation- 
ships are clearly seen. Apparently 
not the sheer amount knowledge that 
counts, for those whose knowledge 
widely scattered exhibit only weak, scat- 
tered interests, even though the total 
volume their knowledge may rela- 
tively great. There can doubt that 
interest becomes constantly stronger 
one gains clear, firm grasp any or- 
ganized body knowledge. This rela- 
tion between systematized, assimilated 
knowledge and interest borders the 
mysterious. truth, when clear- 
seen, possessed the power cast some 
strange spell over our minds, Whatever 
the explanation, this fact crucial 
importance; for interest our 
thinking the sense that determines 
what think about and how intently 
think about it. And since thinking 
determines action, the process, taken 
whole, seems reveal inexplicable 
power truth, once understood, 
take over the control our lives. Here 
seem catch glimpse the silent, 
unerring mechanism which knowl- 
edge has transformed human life and, 
sense, made over the race. 

Certain other effects knowledge 
upon are, possible, even more im- 
portant. Just knowledge generates in- 
terests, interests turn beget ideals, 
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purposes, resolves, aspirations and other 
motives action, These determine what 
men strive accomplish life and set 
the limits upon their achievements 
the sense that they not ordinarily 
beyond their chosen goals. Since they 
really determine the great issues, out- 
comes, every normal life, their im- 
portance beyond our power meas- 
ure. Yet they are unmistakably born 
interests; and both their quality and 
strength are determined the charac- 
ter and power those interests. People 
weak, vacillating interests are not 
found resolutely pursuing difficult goals 
life. Instead, strong, worthy ideals 
and purposes natural product— 
sense, the direct offspring—of per- 
sistent, powerful 

Other ends equal worth, which 
can not described here, but which can 
be, reached only the road 
edge, are thinking 
ability, creative abilities, specific reason- 
ing and judgment abilities, aesthetic ap- 
preciations and other emotionalized at- 
titudes and on. Only when they have 
been appraised separately can begin 
see the crucial role which they play 
every normal life. Taken together 
with those described above, they are 
the shining goals toward which educa- 
tors vision are forever earnestly striv- 
ing; and the degree which they are 
realized determines what manner 
men and women will standing ready 
take over the world when the present 
generation steps aside. 


this time, our patience may well 
growing short with those educational 
workers who lack proper respect for 
knowledge, Whatever their philosophy, 
they are putting our children and youth 
the road failure. matters not 
whether they deliberately subordinate 
knowledge completely other ends 
that rarely enters, such, into the 
consciousness their pupils and finds 


permanent lodgment their minds, 


merely allow come the pupils 
degrees value, acquired merely be- 
cause happens related certain 
arbitrarily chosen projects units. 
either case, they are, playing fast and 
loose with knowledge, leaving the 
young without the body essential, 
functioning truth which the latter must 
have they are meet the problems 
adult life successfully, with needlessly 
pinched horizons thought and with- 
out the persistent, driving interests and 
goals effort that make for high, useful 
achievement and ultimately for the 
deeper satisfactions life. There can 
question that these educational 
workers mean well. Yet because they are 
blind the role knowledge our 
modern age when the growing body 
making life complex that the igno- 
rant are hopeless misfits, they are fore- 
dooming our children and youth frus- 
tration and failure; and the price their 
tragic error paid the maladjustment, 
defeat and suffering all who pass 
through their hands. 


man must stand erect, not kept erect others. 


Education and Spiritual Values 
Through Poetry 


ATOM bomb has fallen square 
the lap education. With all its 
other problems education must now com- 
pete with the element fear which 
gripping the hearts the children. 
There can only one conclusion all 
this hubbub about teaching religion 
the public schools. The school must help 
develop the young the spiritual 
values adequate lift the world out 
the slough There need 
conflict this purpose and the historic 
American doctrine the separation 
church and state. Spiritual values can 
taught without recourse religious 
authority. One way develop spiritual 
qualities the young through the 
medium poetry. 

the function education make 
profitable use the natural tendency 
the child respond rhythm, first 
light verses and music and later 
poetry which has rhythmical pattern 
combined with creative thought. 

Recognizing the natural tendency 
the child respond rhythmical 
language, imagery, metrical patterns, 
and other devices poetry, commerce 
employs strong appeals which are in- 
fluencing the habits and behavior 
children. The “delicious aroma red 
wine” described with enchanting music 
and rhythmical words make this product 
must for every meal.” The tunes 
“Drink Edelweiss” and other com- 


mercials are appealing that they are 
stored the sub-conscious mind and 
can dragged out either night day 
for repeat performance. The result 
this advertising that the nation ex- 
periencing the weakening impact 
highly commercialized industry. 

Every parent and teacher knows that 
the two predominant drives the child 
are action and rhythm. Observe the 
children play. they skip along they 
will sing: 

“Hippity-hop the barber shop 
get stick candy” 


some other little jingle. They have 
already experienced, 
Patty-cake, baker’s man,” and 


“Baa, baa black sheep, have you any 


“Rhymes,” says Padraic Colum, “do 
for our unreflective days what high 
poetry should for our reflective days— 
they make accompaniment for the 
thoughts childhood, they put along 
the side active and practical lives 
children the rhythmical 
companiment.” 

poet not concerned with selling 
anything except happiness. Man’s happi- 
ness the central theme poetry and 
poets have one common purpose—to 
share the joys which they find life 
with their fellowmen. 

The capacity for the appreciation 
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poetry every child. The degree 
the capacity depends upon the mental 
and emotional inheritance the child 
and even more his guidance. 

Poetry the representation life not 
storehouse wisdom. Like chain 
links the noblest thoughts every age, 
making immortal all that best the 
world. 

The public school has failed realize 
that poetry art should have im- 
portant place the elementary school 
curriculum well the high school; 
whereas, the purpose other fine arts, 
music and painting, adequately real- 
ized most schools. While would not 
minimize the value these arts, would 
stress the fact that great poetry holds 
the wisdom the ages and should for 
this reason considered essential 
the school curriculum. 

may well emulate the example 
the Greeks and use all the fine arts 
nurture the young spiritual values. 
Plato would have excluded the libi- 
dinous and perverted art from his 
ideal state because recognized the 
power its influence for evil well 
recognized the power fine art for 
good. 

“We would not have our guardians 
grow amid images moral de- 
formity, some noxious pasture, and 
there browse and feed upon many 
baneful flower day day, little 
little, until they silently gather fes- 
tering mass corruption their 

Since the responsibility educa- 
tion nurture and sustain the imagina- 


Book 111, Sec. 401. Translation 
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tion childhood, the art poetry 
should longer neglected. Most 
remember our school experience, 
least one teacher who because 
deep appreciation poetry opened 
new areas enjoyment intensified 
some natural spiritual quality. Some 
teachers our schools today are making 
this art significant. Again there are 
schools where few any books 
poetry are available and where em- 
phasis given the teaching poetry. 

The school should provide adequate 
material for the subject. Since poetry 
being taken out many the modern 
readers, new types poetry books 
should published. The schools must 
show sufficient interest poetry make 
the books marketable. present many 
good poets are writing material for 
children, but they are told there little 
demand for books poetry. 


The encouragement creative writ- 
ing the schools will give the child 
refined and elevated pleasure. From 
reading and writing poetry the child will 
learn not only what life but what 
himself is. The significance poetry 
that transcript life. The extent 
the child’s response the art will 
depend great deal upon the parent’s 
appreciation poetry upon his teach- 
er’s interest and preparation. 

The best help for the teacher 
read poetry. Read aloud! Then read 
the children encouraging them ex- 
press their own thoughts writing 
without fear criticism. From this exer- 
cise both the teacher and the child will 
gain pleasure. Many books the sub- 
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ject the enjoyment poetry are 
available the libraries. One the 
best have found Discovering 
Poetry Elizabeth Drew.? 

Two other good books for the teacher 
are They All Want and 
The Literary find suggestions 
for methods the teacher may visit class- 
rooms where successful teaching the 
subject carried on. learn the pos- 
sibilities the field creative writing 
the teacher should read Hughes Mearns’ 
Creative and Creative 
Many good collections are available for 
the selection material the teacher 
for the upper grades. Most these 
books, however, are unattractive the 
average child. The material must 
selected carefully and presented in- 
teresting manner. 

Marjorie Barrow’s, One Hundred 
Best Poems and Two Hundred Best 
Poems, published Whitman Com- 
pany, are the most useable collections 
available. The print large, the book 
small, and the poems are well selected. 
The Organ Grinder’s Garden, the 
same author, published Rand-Mc- 
Nally, favorite book the lower 
grades. 

There are many beautiful books 
poetry for the younger child. These can 


Drew, Poetry, New 
York: Norton Co. Inc., 1933. 

Trent and Others, They All Want 
Write, Indianapolis; Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1939. 

*Max Eastman, The Literary Mind, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 

Hughes Mearns, Creative Youth, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran Co., 1925. 

Hughes Mearns, Creative Power, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran Co., 1929. 

Brubacher and Others; Chap IX: The Pub- 
lic Schools and Spiritual Values, Harper Bros., 
1944. 
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found the library and book stores. 
Outstanding among the old and new 
favorite authors are: Eugene Field, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Rachel Field, 
Dorothy Aldis, Rose Fyleman, Walter 
Mare, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
and Rowena Bennett. The successful 
teacher poetry will interest the child 
the new poetry well the old. 

“By the same methods that the classics 
have been distinguished such, the 
teacher must able discriminate be- 
tween the good and the mediocre cur- 
rent literature and bring what good 
before the students for intensive ap- 
preciative study devoted the 
traditional classics.’ 

consistent effort made teach 
poetry successfully through the elemen- 
tary grades the child will prepared 
enjoy the fine classics high school 
and college. Too often the child acquires 
dislike for poetry the grades. Many 
pupils leave high school saying, hate 
poetry,” because the ineffective teach- 
ing this field literature. 

The Public Schools and Spiritual 
Values Brubacher and others the 
authors state: 

“No civilization could this book 
approve which does not embody and 
make manifest essential spiritual values: 
moral insight, integrity thought and 
act, equal regard for human personality 
wherever found: faith free play 
intelligence both guide and direct 
action; and finally, these further values 
refined thought and feeling requisite 
bring life its finest quality. These 
essential spiritual values are not born 
us; they come each individual 
constantly acquires them from his youth 
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up; and this end that the school about him; brings into greater clearness 
mainly his relationship the world; extends 
Poetry awakens the child the world his intellectual horizon; refines his sensi- 


bilities. Skillfully handled subject 


cit., chapter Introduction, The Public offers for 
Schools and Spiritual Values, Harper Bros. teaching spiritual values. 


What choose with our knowledge? what purposes 
shall devote it? can use constructively increase the 
happiness mankind, can employ tear the world pieces. 
There scarcely scientific formula process commodity 
instrument which cannot used destructively that what 
elect with it. brief, the gifts science can used evil 
men evil even more obviously and dramatically than they can 
probably method sifting out the bad from the good scientific 
research. The towering enemy man not his techniques but his 
irrationality, not science but war. Science merely reflects the social 
forces which surrounded. When there peace, science con- 
structive; when there war, science perverted destructive ends. 
The weapons which science gives not necessarily create war; 
they make war increasingly terrible, until now has brought 
the doorstep The Rockefeller 
Foundation, Review for 1945 
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MONG college and university pro- 
fessors and instructors there are 
sure some who attempt entrance 
through “preferment’s gate” under- 
hand activities, nourish which they 
haunt administrative offices. When 
faculty member’s fall not occasioned 
his own palpable weakness mal- 
feasance, something similar the 
ranks the administration, can gener- 
ally ascribed the maneuvers 
these busybodies. 

easily imaginable what voluble, 
inflammatory and 
pattern witnesses such men and 
women prove when the committees 
the American Association University 
Professors arrive examine into causes 
complaint. And this crowd must 
added (if indeed really addi- 
tion) the timid and the “ground-floor” 
members who have thriven passivity, 
appeasement, and the status guo. Com- 
plicating considerations rivalries also 
intrude, big and little jealousies, un- 
reasoning animosities, conflicts char- 
acter, and and on, which investi- 
gating committees from the fresh and 
free outside can have accurate vision, 
and from which they cannot escape. The 
reports these committees can hardly 
fail affected the testimony 
individuals indisposed cite facts 

NoTE: See also the author’s “Professors and 


Their Association” The Journal Higher Edu- 
cation, March, 1940. 


Academic Investigations 


they are, express unbiased opinions. 
Even only minimum mislead- 
ing matter seeps into the record, evil 
results may crop out among the faculties 
involved. Groups under administrations 
that draw the fire the Association are 
not likely feel that they are free 
agents. Though they may, under the 
cloak anonymity, administer some 
scratches the faces autocratic 
systems, their propensity exaggerated 
caution the interests economic se- 
curity enhanced for the future the 
investigation milling, rather than di- 
minished; and this leads retrogres- 
sion from norms general independ- 
ence and speech-freedom already none 
too inspiring. The last state such 
faculties worse than the first. 


certain professor disgrace with 
administrative eyes reported his affair 
colleague another university. 
Said the latter: “Why don’t you bring 
your case before the committee tenure 
the American Association Univer- 
sity Professors, which was founded for 
the purpose acting upon just such 
matters?” This the typical comment 
expected from college and univer- 
sity men and women who never have 
been involved “tenure” quandaries. 
These not allow themselves, out 
regard for their own mental tranquillity, 
ponder very deeply the troubles 
academic fellows less fortunately placed, 
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and they naively think the Association 
least the part-way equivalent 
labor union, that is, organization 
that really has power bargain and 
adjust. They are the frame spirit 
those who feel that organized charity 
fully and providentially absolves them 
individuals from all strictly personal 
obligations give directly their 
thought, energies, time, and substance. 
They drop the four dollars for member- 
ship into the Association’s treasury 
insure against remorse that might other- 
wise result from unwillingness ab- 
sent, even for very little while, from 
their particular “felicities.” But they 
don’t give themselves with their alms. 
The mass safely and satisfactorily 
placed professors undoubtedly enjoy the 
belief, furthermore, that adverse pro- 
nouncements arising out investigations 
will have effect deterring applicants 
from entrance into environments proved 
unfruitful dangerous, and that for 
this reason administrative “Hitlers” will 
automatically forced slough off 
some their “purging” fury. But here, 
too, they are error. Decisions against 
administrations are apt not en- 
courage migration the Fuehrer-guided 
institutions, because stranger-entrants as- 
sume that thunder-storms have cleared 
the atmosphere about such places, leav- 
ing carefulness behind, not virtue. 
This assertion not dogma, but the 
simple narration experience. 


investigated victim very sinful 
administration remarked that had 
won great victory. Observe that had 
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lost his place forever, had been forced 
for time least leave the teaching 
ranks, while the other hand the “de- 
feated” administration, with patriotic 
local acclaim unaltered, continued the 
even tenor its way. usual (and 
this point needs great emphasis), the 
Association’s decision had been rendered 
long after the events narrated and 
condemned that the very “name 
action” had been lost. Whose, then, one 
may ask, was truth the victory? 

Whose the victory when young 
man offers himself, amid the loud 
plaudits the student body, alumni, 
and local clubs, for the glory the 
football team, his alma mater, and the 
college town? Surely, the last analysis, 
not that the young man himself. Un- 
less football coaching his “destined 
end way,” generally finds, his 
career unfolds, that, even though 
may arrive years discretion physi- 
cally intact rare feat), has 
something that has other name than 
utility whatsoever. with the pro- 
fessor who, for the sake supposed 
general academic welfare, braves glar- 
ing country-wide publicity, from which 
almost certainly some local colleague 
sees that does not emerge un- 
scarred. 

Unfortunately, too, easily con- 
ceivable that professor, demanding 
admitting investigation, may 
moved natural and human desire 
for revenge stronger than his dread 
gratuitous self-sacrifice. But revenge, 
however justified motive many 
cases, hardly one which the great 
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body professors can dignifiedly 
wholeheartedly lend its moral and its 
financial support. 


“Laugh, and the world laughs with 
you” sound philosophy academic 
other milieux. The words sang 
the tune Laurie, 


“And when oppressed with sorrow some 
brother’s heart lone, 

From kindred hearts he’ll borrow solace 
for his own,” 


betokened the magnanimity and altru- 
ism our generous youthful days, but, 
sadly enough, not often apply 
life’s subsequent “hard school.” Which 
suggests that professor should not 
make the mistake expecting that his 
associates even the most friendly will 
assume effective coadjuvancy with him 
his time distress. There too much 
that “contra” such consumma- 
tion, including, for example, our modern 
American version the concentration 
camp. professor knows that not 
alone rupture career and deprivation 
home that has fear, but other 
forms purging well, such the 
withholding promotions and salary 
increases, the lopping off prerogatives, 
the favoring newer and younger 
members, and all the other petty strata- 
gems for decreasing prestige and 
creasing misery against which the 
Association and must remain com- 
pletely impotent. 


not mean, anything have 
said, suggest that the Association 
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should abdicate its position big brother 
all faithful and competent, independ- 
ent-minded members faculties, for 
know that the thinking most 
these that organization would lose one 
its most distinctive reasons for being 
were resign itself appeasement 
academic Hitlers trying “o’er- 
stride” their “narrow” worlds. view 
simply that, for circumventing purge- 
bent politicians, and other interlopers 
and masqueraders college and uni- 
versity administrative places, the Associ- 
ation could use simple ways and means 
that not incorporate the familiar ill- 
starred features such on-the-ground 
hearings. Professional competence the 
lack easy establish, and can 
determined directing inquiries 
individual’s graduate and undergraduate 
professors much more satisfactorily than 
resort the multi-colored, super- 
ficially gleaned opinions colleagues 
busied assorted departments, and af- 
flicted some them must the 
manner hereinbefore described. Charac- 
ter can also established major 
extent through appeal information 
off the campus. And appraisement 
administrators, and their policies 
and attitudes, there should great 
difficulty long the mails are de- 
livered, and the telephone and telegraph 
lines are operation between the seats 
institutional disturbance and the head- 
quarters the association. Propaganda 
might well instituted and pressed 
looking the observance certain edu- 
cational prerequisites for college and 
university administrators. “Tenure” dis- 
agrcements the past have generally 
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involved administrators who held their 
posts without scholarship warrant, 
the theory apparently that colleges and 
universities are factories. Education does 
not insure gentlemanliness, but does 
more than anything else render 
probable. And given this quality their 
directing heads, institutions learning 
will not depart from the realm de- 
cent “tenure” practices. 


Giving rein now last cheerful 
thought, and with desire construct 
well tear down, may say that 
there agency the A.A.U.P. about 
which, contrast with its tenure feature, 
are all probably one mind, and 
which the foregoing attacks, doubts, 
and scruples not apply, namely, the 
honored Bulletin the organization. 
But this fine periodical handicapped 
for its intellectual content entirely 
unpaid contributions, some which are 
merely reprints from other sources. 
could command part the monies 
now consecrated the expansive ma- 
chinery tenure investigations, would 
undoubtedly enhance 
usefulness organ research and 


opinion, for thousands professions and 


hundreds libraries which are its 
subscription rolls. 


VII 


any event, and whatever might 
done with released funds, view 
that the A.A.U.P. would profit greatly 
employing its resources for 
useful purposes that are genuinely 
attainable. 

cannot, our temperamental ed- 
ucational system, prevent the occasional 
academic totalitarian “Fuehrer” from 
strutting his little time upon the stage. 
And let not forget (it may unnec- 
essary add) that many professor also 
struts, and when possible lords it, 
quisling sense, over his fellow-associ- 
ates. There guaranteed corrective 
for this sort human thing. There 
might partial corrective profes- 
sors were really united, that is, had 
UNION. This they not have, and 
the nature causes already men- 
tioned, such congenital incapacity 
work full harmony together, are not 
likely have. Certainly not long 
colleges and universities are all but 
completely self-governing. Strong fed- 
eral policies academic tenure, welded 
scholarship credentials, tested experi- 
ence, and average good behavior, might 
the educationally wise old countries 
Europe, where, far have heard, 
there agitation confusion the 
tenure score. 


Time, whose tooth gnaws away everything else, powerless against 


The Fine Arts: Misnomer 


Harry Beck GREEN 


LABEL the phrase “Fine Arts” 

has proved wonderfully maladroit. 
Those who employ justify their prac- 
tice follows: “It customary and 
convenient distinguish those arts 
which minister primarily the physical 
material needs man, and those 
whose primary and dominant purpose 
minister man’s emotions, apart 
from practical material service.”* But 
this label has been customary only 
comparatively recent times, and its con- 
venience remains questionable view 
the controversy, quibbling, and hair- 
splitting that has attended its use. 

The efforts define this term reveal 
its and raise doubts concerning 
its convenience. The resulting defini- 
tions attempt draw line between fine 
arts and other arts the basis beauty 
versus utility, mind versus body. The 
fine arts embrace “those which the 
mind and imagination are chiefly con- 
the industrial, mechanical, and 
useful arts consist “those which the 
hands and body are more concerned 
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ond Edition, Unabridged, (1943), 949. 
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than the “The arts are distin- 
guised the aesthetic fine arts, arts 
beauty, and the useful, industrial, 
mechanical arts, arts utility. The 
useful arts include the trades, which re- 
quire chiefly manual labor skill and 
which engage the artizan; the fine arts 
those which call for the exercise taste 
and But obviously there 
exists wide borderland art which 
both use and beauty are kept view. 
These are sometimes called the 
dustrial arts, sometimes the decorative 
arts. Since many apply the name in- 
dustrial arts the useful arts, and since 
certain the decorative arts belong 
wholly the category fine arts, “it 
therefore evident that any classifica- 
tion the arts into rigid 
quite out the question.”* The label, 
then, falls short its purpose afford- 
ing convenience. 

The flexibility the phrase still 
further detracts from its convenience. 
Sometimes the term “fine arts” refers 
painting, architecture, sculpture, poetry, 
music, dancing, and dramatic art. Occa- 
sionally drawing appears the cata- 
sometimes literature supplants 
and pottery has been listed 
both fine and useful “However, 
the term Fine Arts quite generally 
recognized meaning the arts paint- 
ing, sculpture, and 

Secondary schools and colleges espe- 
cially apply the Fine Arts label those 
schools, colleges, and universities fre- 
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quently narrow the term still further 
refer only painting and such subject 
matter preparatory and contribu- 
tory painting. This Humpty-Dumpty 
tendency schools use the term 
mean just what the user chooses 
mean has compounded the confusion 
occasioned the elasticity the phrase. 
term lacking clear-cut definition and 
producing such confusion meaning 
can hardly claim the attribute con- 
venience. 


Nor has this label always been 
customary. The attempt distinguish 
and designate certain arts fine began 
during the late Renaissance period. 
exact date, however, can determined 
for the origin the phrase “fine arts.” 
the 17th century the French founded 
the most famous school painting 
call’ itself School Fine Arts 
(Academie des Beaux Arts). The great 
prestige and influence this school gave 
the term cachet from then on. But the 
label came into usage slowly and 
attempt express change the con- 
cept the relation man art and 
art society. 

The change these concepts occurred 
during the Renaissance. Prior that 
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time the division art into fine and 
useful did not exist. 


There conclusive evidence show that 
former times people held the opinion 
that there was but one kind art. Then 
all craftsmen were conceded artists 
and all artists were good craftsmen. The 
painter was also cabinet maker, metal 
worker and architect. Then fine art, 
had any special meaning all, must 
have signified fine 


The medieval world recognized 
distinction between arts and crafts be- 
tween artist and craftsman. The artist- 
craftsman functioned tradesman 
with apprentices and journeymen his 
These latter assisted the work 
production, exchange for which 
they were given technical knowledge 
that had become the common property 
the craftsmen. During this period and 
through the early Renaissance, people 
regarded art integral part the 
process manufacture. Design, color, 
and drawing were fundamental 
figuring, estimating, and tool manipula- 
The individualism spread the 
Renaissance destroyed world craft 
integrity and anonymous workman- 
“As organized society became 
more complex, the guilds became less 
powerful, and individual expression 
was fostered, the so-called ‘Fine Arts’ 
became separated from the crafts, and 
the Schools Art began 

The new interest science preva- 
lent during the late Renaissance gave 
impetus this separation the fine 
arts from the From the 12th 
the 15th century free, creative design 
with its sensory enrichments had taken 
the ascendency over subject matter. Af- 


ter the 15th century the application 
scientific knowledge creative expres- 
sion changed this emphasis. the 
earlier period the artist expressed his 
meaning with symbols rather than with 
facts. Aesthetic expression did not rely 
factual representation, and the artist 
did not concern himself with the truth 
that based observed fact. The 
anatomical proportion figure, the 
naturalness background, the realism 
color mattered not all, long 
figure, background, and color resulted 
rich, emotionally-satisfying design. 
But the artist the Renaissance 
shared the interest science that ex- 
cited the men his time. This scientific 
interest led him seek expression 
through facts. deemed important 
learn, know, and depict the 
truth: the symbol longer served his 
purpose. This search for truth and the 
means portraying distracted from 
the symbolic expression meaning and 
from the intuitive harmonies design. 
The emphasis shifted from design—the 
planned arrangement the subject 
matter itself—to the means more 
realistically—and more truthfully—por- 
traying it. Design, then, became assimi- 
lated into the subject matter increase 
effectiveness rather than provide aes- 
thetic enjoyment. The artist became con- 
cerned with skill and with 
Initiated Giotto, but starting par- 
ticularly from the time 
.this quest for the truth and the skill 
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represent made tremendous gains. 
The knowledge human anatomy and 
the means delineating increased. 
The artist-scientists discovered aerial 
and linear perspective and enthusiastic- 
ally applied this knowledge, sometimes 
merely for the sake displaying virtu- 
osity. They experimented with com- 
position, color, and chiaroscuro and per- 
fected the media oil for painting. 
Constant experimentation 
built great body factual technical 
information. 

This information became trade 
secret; with any new contribution 
craftsman could gain reputation and 
wealth. imparting his knowledge 
students could enhance both fame 
and fortune. And schools with teacher 
and students began replace the work- 
shop with its master and apprentices. 
The emphasis shifted from learning 
assisting co-operative production 
learning definite series techniques, 
and the way was thereby paved for the 
art academy. 

This new knowledge techniques 
and skills could have little application 
all the arts engaged the medi- 
eval Since these techniques 
and skills dealt with graphic representa- 
tion, only the representational 
profited from them. Therefore painting, 
sculpture, and architecture—to which 
new discoveries engineering con- 
tributed—were the arts which the 
information could best displayed. 
Painting and sculpture especially, 
virtue their media, offered the artist 
the greatest opportunity for expressing 
and evoking the entire range human 
emotion the use these techniques 
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and skills. The arts painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture therefore became 
associated with the studio and the 
artist; and all other products—pottery, 
textiles, and similar non-representational 
arts—were relegated the workshop 
occurred the differentiation the arts 
into fine and useful. The intellectual 
activity that had been lavished paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture gave 
them sense perfection and emo- 
tional content not ascribed the crafts. 
They were more the mind, hence 
closer the spirit, and therefore finer. 

With this disintegration the arts, 
art teaching a.profession became 
protective necessity that the fine arts 
might maintain their new and aristo- 
cratic appeal the wealthy connoisseur, 
and later that the arts might survive 
the inroads commercial production. 
Art had lost control the necessities 
life and had yielded its traditional 
prerogative the industrial producer. 
Art teaching therefore became special- 
ized profession with specialized ap- 
and served chiefly the upper eco- 
nomic level. 


The art academies arose give status 
and continuity this profession art 
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teaching. Their development was 
gradual and unpremeditated the sepa- 
ration the fine arts from the crafts. 
The bottega, workshop, evolved into 
the studio, study, which turn de- 
veloped into the academy, school. 
all the academies art, the Acade- 
mie Royal Des Beaux Arts has exerted 
the greatest influence circumscribing 
the fine arts. This academy, the oldest 
its kind north the Alps, and 
modelled after similar academies 
Rome, Bologna, and Florence, was 
school painting and sculpture or- 
ganized Paris 1648 Cardinal 
created there 1671 eventually merged 
with the academy painting and archi- 
tecture.” 

The academies zealously fostered the 
newly-emergent point view that re- 
garded some arts “fine” and others 
“useful.” The academicians assumed 
that art consisted body formal, 
definite Acting this as- 
sumption they codified rules paint- 
and prescribed rigid methods, 
techniques, and even subject matter. 
Styles, schools, and periods became the 
dominating and the acade- 
mies systematized art the point 
The experimental attitude 
the Renaissance was abandoned. they 
clung values grown musty and stale, 
the academicians grew ever more remote 
from the life their time. 

The influence the academy, not en- 
tirely dissipated even today, remained 
strong, though unchallenged, 
through the succeeding The 
most successful attack this influence 
was made during the century 
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the successive revolts the Romanti- 
cists, the Realists, the Impressionists, 
and the These were 
painters, however, and although they 
rebelled against the rigidity the 
academic tradition, they did within 
the confines the “fine arts.” Their 
concept art was more vital than that 
the academy, but was broader. 

“From the 19th century the pres- 
ent time long story experimental 
attempts, through systems education, 
reinstate the artist his right posi- 
tion relative During 
the latter part that century William 
Morris England made one such at- 
tempt, valiant its effort and locally 
and temporarily successful. 
tempted bring the fine arts and the 
crafts together again protest against 
the products being spewed from the 
factories the new industrial era. 
could not compete with mass production, 
however, and lacked the vision 
ally himself with the machine. 

the end was the mass production 
industrialists and not the artists who 
reversed the movement the fine arts 
away from the crafts and initiated their 
eventual reconciliation. They did this 
deliberately, for materialistic reasons, 
and through the agency the schools. 
When became apparent that the art 
quality, its lack, product had 
“sales value,” industry began woo the 
fine arts—though the first results were 
obviously the product shot-gun 
wedding. 

The art program the schools, once 
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had received the blessing industry, 
developed with vigor. The objectives 
the art program were broadened 
steadily, and, with certain amount 
tacking and veering, moved the direc- 
tion art not limited the labels 
“fine” and “useful.” indication 
this direction appears the proposal 
that the term Art Education used “to 
designate the broad fields education 
into which the various fine, industrial 
and related arts may organized for 
purposes general instruction ele- 
mentary and secondary 

Labels change social pressures mold 
new opinions and create new needs. The 
label “fine arts” has never had the 
sharp clarity that phrase must have 
useful for long periods time. 
has been stretched much and far 
that its usefulness longer survives, 
not label that can serve the increas- 
ing tendency return the pre- 
Renaissance conception art organi- 
cally part all human activities—a 
tendency regard once more all arts 
fine art. 
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The basis good discipline willing acceptance the children 
the school’s standards behavior. This can only achieved the 
school provides way life that they can understand, and this im- 
plies that the school must take account their present interests and 
propensities and must lead them the things which they may 
rightly aspire. must way life that the children recognize 
something better and fuller than they could devise for themselves, 
for only thus will able absorb their and command their 
loyalties. the work the school congenial and its purposes are 
understood there need fear that the children will unwilling 
face spells intensive work which other circumstances might 
mere drudgery them, Continual change, excitement and nov- 
elty, which teachers sometimes have recourse through misunder- 
standing the educational doctrine underlying the use the “interest,” 
are less prejudicial the true purposes education than un- 
relieved monotony work.—Handbook Suggestions for Teachers, 
publication the Board Education Great Britain. 
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Teaching—A Profession 


RECENT years the question has arisen 
among some the teachers New 
York City and perhaps also other 
places whether not teaching pro- 
the writer attempt show that teach- 
ing both its broad and narrow con- 
cepts should viewed both educa- 
tor and layman profession. 


all the many and varied definitions 
profession, have used the one 
Funk and Wagnalls Standard Diction- 
ary. profession “an occupation that 
involves liberal education, and mental 
rather than manual labor.” profess 
means “to announce publicly one’s skill 
art, science, etc.; also assume 
the position teacher practitioner.” 
now have, accept the above 
definition, believe most educators 
would, concise and clear statement 
profession its general aspect. 

However, must add the above, 
the concepts and traditions that have 
grown with time around the follower 
any profession. Such person first 
all must gentleman, his conduct, 
manner and bearing must above that 
the average person. must hon- 
est all pecuniary matters and intellec- 
tually sincere all matters judg- 
ment that concern other people. 
person who does not necessarily work 
clock hours but rather devotes much 
time may needed for the proper 
fulfillment his obligations others. 


Because the years spent acquiring 
the knowledge and the time and money 
needed for constant improvement his 
chosen field, has been customary re- 
ward him (although there are many ex- 
ceptions) with standard living that 
would considered “middle-class” 
better. professional person, general, 
has been known leader and one who 
commands respect and confidence from 
the majority community. Such quali- 
ties, although not specifically mentioned 
definition profession, are never- 
theless essential, because people for 
many years have associated these quali- 
ties with the followers any profession. 
Some the outstanding professions 
are medicine, law, religious calling, den- 
tistry, engineering and teaching. People 
will certainly admit that the first five 
are professions. Teaching, alone, the 
one profession mentioned wherein there 
sometimes doubt both the mind 
the layman and more recent years, 
the minds some teachers. Why 
the one profession that makes all the 
others possible regarded? Why the 
minds many the college professor 
professional man, while the one who 
teaches the young from kindergarten 
through secondary school looked upon 
belonging different group? 
Perhaps may said because doc- 
tors, lawyers and dentists pass uniform 
standard examinations the states 
wherein they practice. physician prac- 
ticing small community New 
York State has passed the same examina- 
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tion that one has passed who practic- 
ing New York City. The same may 
said lawyer and dentist. But col- 
lege professors certainly not pass the 
same examinations, nor ministers, and 
yet universally they are regarded 
professional people. Because all teachers 
one state not pass the same exam- 
ination, although all meet minimum re- 
quirements, not the answer the 
question. There must other causes for 
this discrimination. 

Basically believe the main cause 
goes back many years—to the time when 
the requirements for teaching were very 
low. Boys who graduated 
from high school and sometimes only 
the common school could very easily 
qualify for teaching certificates. Teach- 
ing was considered approved position 
for young unmarried lady. course, 
with this went very salary which 
certainly did not encourage the best can- 
Years ago many young men re- 
garded teaching “stepping stone” 
law some other calling. seemed 
temporary resting stage for one 
who was about expand into other 
fields. This was probably due the 
rapid expansion our country after 
1800. general before that time teach- 
ers were more respected because many 
cases they were associated with some 
church ministry. Schools were not 
numerous and the candidates for teach- 
ing had some knowledge the classics. 
But when the country expanded and the 
demand for teachers exceeded the sup- 
ply, the quality dropped rapidly. The 
position lost its respect compared 
the other professions. 

great degree professions other 
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than teaching have been self-supervis- 
ory. While true that doctors, den- 
tists and lawyers are judged their 
patients and clients, nevertheless they 
have their own self-supervisory groups 
such American Medical Association, 
State Medical Association, State Dental 
Association and many Bar Associations. 
assumed that person these pro- 
fessions will general rule live 
its high standards, otherwise the group 
itself investigates any charges and may 
bring about the loss the malefactor’s 
license. These associations publish jour- 
nals new developments within their 
fields and are very closely related the 
professional schools where individual 
growth Supervision, 
therefore, matter encouraging and 
recognizing professional growth most 
professions. 

might well state this point 
that teaching really the only profes- 
sion that for the most part publicly 
operated, Perhaps the average lay- 
man the teacher has the stigma being 
the payroll that the taxpayer sup- 
ports. Too often worthy civil service em- 
ployees have been innocently branded 
possessing “soft” “easy” jobs be- 
cause the dishonest political work 
few. unfair judge teachers, 
who have met definite standards 
preparation and have shown proof 
ability, with small group minority 
political There are under 
civil service few other professional 
people such doctors, lawyers and den- 
tists who maintain professional status 
without the slur “politician” being 
attached them. 

With the rapid and expansive growth 
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education the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century, there came into the 
American schoo] system very peculiar 
type supervision, Perhaps with the 
poor qualifications and inexperience 
the individual hired teacher this was 
necessary. may stated general 
that the average teacher who taught dur- 
ing this period time the United 
States had little professional train- 
ing. The success the teacher pro- 
fessional person, with all its implications 
previously stated, great degree 
rested the integrity and personality 
the individual. Because the majority 
teachers were such poor caliber, 
supervision unprofessional nature 
became necessary. 

This type supervising was not 
type help the teacher but rather 
system fear forced the teacher 
fall into pattern that satisfied the local 
administration. Granting that probably 
many instructors had checked con- 
stantly and that this the time, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, was the 
efficient method for accomplishing the 
“best good for all” nevertheless, many 
able and proficient educator probably 
was stultified when attempted in- 
novate new methods instruction. This 
type “black book snoopervision” its 
organizational form has remained with 
even today large city such New 
York, although appears fast dis- 
appearing. The most unprofessional fact 
about this type supervision was that 
lay person either off the local 
school board could very easily mar 
teacher’s reputation teaching ability 
otherwise after only one visit the 
class hearsay evidence other 
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teachers and pupils. Certainly this type 
“foreman” supervising, such would 
utilized factory turning out piece 
work, did not enhance teaching pro- 
fession, Co-operative supervision 
trend becoming more pronounced today 
because more the staffs various 
schools are better trained. New York 
City order qualify for the elemen- 
tary schools the candidate must have his 
bachelors’ degree equivalent. The 
profession has raised the standards 
certain fields within the past twenty 
twenty-five years. This ought rec- 
ognized means better types su- 


The question teaching being trade 
profession has come the front 
recent years New York City especial- 
ly. The question has been raised many 
secondary school teachers very few 
whom are the “academic field.” 
not the purpose the writer de- 
nounce non-academic teachers group 
because the short-sightedness 
few. Indeed from this group many fine 
professional leaders the educational 
field have come and these have intro- 
duced numerous techniques the field 
teaching the young. Most the 
teachers the field vocational, com- 
mercial and technical education fine 
job guiding and training the young. 
However, the “short sighted” few, and 
this does include small number aca- 
demic people, have the writer’s opin- 
ion, done much change the status 
teaching from professional one that 
trade, 

Funk and Wagnalls define trade 
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business, particularly skilled spe- 
cialized handicraft.” This has meant 
the average layman honest pursuit 
livelihood usually means manual 
skill other times thorough skill 
judgment legal barter. have pro- 
gressed socially not only this country 
but other nations well point 
where willingly recognize the right 
members various trades unite for 
the betterment working conditions. Al- 
though some tradesmen are not unified 
today most them are, particularly 
large urban areas. With the right 
tradesmen unify has also been recog- 
nized the right hold legitimate strikes 
means for just end. trade can 
and often does strike. profession has 
“noblesse oblige” towards its benefac- 
tors. trade does not necessarily have 
any such unwritten code. 

What are the causes some people 
the teaching field attempting clas- 
sify teaching trade? The main rea- 
son probably because they see the 
strength unions the outside. Some 
teachers feel that the only way smaller 
classes and better remuneration can 
realized forming union and be- 
coming affiliated with organized labor. 
They advanced the argument that 
too are working for wage trades 
people are, therefor should form 
amalgamation with such groups. Grant- 
ing that the unification teachers de- 
sirable, let not forget that attempt 
consolidate with other groups for 
gain “pressure” may also bind 
point where may not even group 
politically free. Lowering the ideals 
any group does not help the group 
maintain its prestige the eyes the 
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layman, who after all does edu- 
cational funds. For the little that teach- 
ing may gain joining with labor 
may sacrifice far too much intellec- 
tual, political and professional freedom. 

Another reason why there this 
trend ridiculing ourselves pro- 
fession the fact that the past twenty 
years there have come into the educa- 
tional field some people who are not 
professional and some rare instances, 
not even teachers. blunt, there are 
some among our school buildings 
who are still “working” their trade, 
mentally, emotionally 
They neither read much nor care ad- 
vance educationally. When the great 
call went out for experienced people 
teach specialized subjects vocational 
fields, spite the screening type 
examination given New York City, 
some “tradesmen” came into the schools, 
Because their required experience 
trade before they took the examina- 
tions teach, because the small 
amount pre-trade education they had 
and because the too little professional 
training they received order qualify 
for the examination, some these men 
and women still think, act and talk 
they were the “job.” junior high 
school education and four hundred and 
eighty hours State courses not 
some cases change honest experienced 
tradesman into teacher. One does not 
necessarily attain professional attitude 
one two years. True that the num- 
ber who are this group are small, 
nevertheless their standards 
lectual outlook should raised rather 
than the ideals the majority the 
profession brought down their level. 
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There one other factor, probably 
minor one, that has tended bring 
the trade argument. refer the fact 
that few years ago, some schools 
New York City allowed people 
teach who were not licensed teachers. 
this group were laboratory assistants 
and maintenance men. Maintenance 
men particular were hired take 
care equipment the They 
probably were and are skilled mechanics 
high repute, men who know their 
work, But they were not teachers. They 
were not trained teach, they did not 
care teach, and they were not in- 
terested teaching. Naturally such 
maladjusted people the ranks 
teachers could not view education its 
proper light. Even though today such 
condition prohibited still feel the 
results that period when people other 
than teachers were charge classes. 

What teacher? more than 
instructor. one who trains, 
drills, nurtures, sets example, in- 
forms, indoctrinates, stimulates thought, 
short educator. The process 
training for such profession takes time 
and necessary experience. The process 
does not stop when the teacher starts his 
life work. real educator one who 
expands means professional jour- 
nals, associations, courses, discussions 
and readings. When consider how 
fast many the educational practices 
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change, because the varying demands 
society, must realize that wide 
awake teacher must cognizant these 
trends the proper time, not years 
later, true that the average human 
nature children does not change and 
that the basic methods dealing with 
such human nature remains fairly con- 
stant but the school expanding its 
scope rapidly, its duties becoming 
great that the teacher unwilling de- 
velop professionally bewildered. Such 
teacher does not subscribe any edu- 
cational journals, sees good any 
courses, and becomes useless trying 
“new tools” his art. 

Teaching highly skilled profession 
that the demands made 
standing the child, the patience and 
drill required help this child expand 
morally, mentally and physically are far 
greater and more responsible than that 
any trade. profession has the 
right, any group has, organize but 
let organize professional group 
other professions have. Let not its 
organization one that would take 
away any its lofty ambitions and 
ideals but rather let help foster its 
true professional aims. Let its profes- 
sional standards and qualifications 
raised that society will give further 
consideration and respect because 
society knows that their children 
who will benefit. 


What call “Progress” the exchange one nuisance for another. 


Bane 
} 


Conjur Weather 


UTTERBACK 


The moon full, and it’s still and hot, 
And the cotton fields lie lush and white; 

Then why restless when I’m back the farm, 
And what want this sultry night? 


the roll ship, and the surge the sea, 


And the west wind a-moaning, wild and free! 


milked, fed the stock, brought water and wood; 
I’ve worked the fields since the early sun rise; 
I’m home again, back where longed be; 
dreamed all this with the tears eyes. 


(My buddies and foreign café, 
Singing nostalgic songs while the night wore away.) 


courting Nancy, and take her ring; 
She’ll make fine wife for farmer, they say. 
Well, tonight’s conjur weather, and I’m touched the head, 


But tomorrow coming—a fine, new day. 


(But let remember for this little while, 


The girl that kissed that tropical isle! 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON Nathan Schach- 
ner. Appleton-Century Company, 
488 pp., pp. copious notes, pp. 
references original and secondary 
sources. $4.00. 


The motives men are probably never 
clear, consistent and continuous through 
life, yet for each there may discerned 
some one motive motives more domi- 
nating. Students the life Alexander 
Hamilton are aware his consuming desire 
for strong and centralized national gov- 
ernment. With this desire there were mixed 
others. new biography any character 
importance scanned for its added items 
information and the interpretations de- 
rived The volume Schachner 
surprising the reader. 

The story Hamilton’s ancestry 
clearly told and documented well 
can be. His intellectual ability shown 
early age becomes clearer the story pro- 
The following are the more signifi- 
cant phases: West Indian life and experi- 
ences; life early New York City and 
student Kings College; early mani- 
festations support agitation against 
Great Britain; military services and rela- 
tions with Washington and others; mar- 
riage into the wealthy influential 
Schuyler family and later relations with 
that family; his rather frequent emotional 
outbursts and amorous activities; the pecul- 
iar hold had the confidence 
Washington; his continual desire for mili- 
tary glory; the numerous pamphlets high 
quality though sometimes scurrilous 
nature that come from his pen; his back- 
stage control Federal and cabinet policies 


through John Adams’ administration; his 
prodigious work procure the drafting 
the Federal Constitution and secure 
its adoption New York; the work the 
Secretary the Treasury which his 
financial genius shown strongly and 
through which helped make the politi- 
cal parties, Federalist vs. Republican, with 
Jefferson his opponent; his peculiar be- 
havior about use government for the 
benefit others, but his own impeccability 
finances; the years strife with Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, Clinton, Burr and 
others; the story his desire use military 
force suppress opposition the newly 
established government; the story his 
life private lawyer; the underhanded 
measures took foreign relations and 
the many political schemes, plans and acts 
ending quarrels, the last which was 
with Burr, the rise the Jeffersonian 
Republican party and eclipse Federalism; 
his family (his “flirty” 
Angelica, her husband (Church), his wife, 
Elizabeth, and father-in-law, Philip Schuy- 
ler, are the picture—in some cases 
briefly); the building the Grange, the 
duel, his death and the quick revulsion 
public opinion high regard for Hamilton. 
These make the story great man, 
much loved and hated, with mixed motives, 
indefatigable zeal, and per- 
sonality that won people him. 

Some the items which readers will 
desire examine carefully are: the record 
his birth; his overweening desire for 
military glory; the story the preparation 
the Federalist; his antipathy for the 
mass people, and his desire that property, 
wealth, and family should constitute the 
core the governmental the bitter- 
ness politics evidenced most leaders 
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his time; the story Jefferson’s com- 
plicity certain unsavory politics; the 
story Hamilton’s relations with the fair 
sex—not played up, but documented; the 
breaks with Washington and John Adams; 
the lack moral sensitivity and propriety 
his relations with cabinet members and 
others, when desired achieve his ends; 
his ability controversy and debate; and 
his admiration the British system and 
active secret transmission governmental 
information the British Minister. 

Schachner commended for the 
use has made original source ma- 
terial, and his success making interest- 
ing narrative even though includes many 
direct quotations from sources. Schachner 
hero worshipper, yet any reader will 
compelled his account give due 
regard and admiration Hamilton 
leader, and for his unusual contributions. 
including the facts about Hamilton’s 
misdeeds and his emotional life, the reader 
will get balanced portrait great man 
great men really are—human 
beings with plenty 

Schachner has also paraded before the 
reader Hamilton’s contemporaries—Adams, 
Arnold, Boudinot, Burr, Church (and 
Angelica), George Clinton, William Duer, 
Oliver Ellsworth, Fenno and Freneau, 
General Gates, Citizen Genét, Elizabeth 
and her father, Philip Schuyler, Hammond 
(the British Minister), Jay, Jefferson, 
Kent, Rufus King, Generals Knox and 
Greene, William Maclay, Madison, Mar- 
shall, George Mason, James McHenry, 
Monroe, Gouverneur Morris, Robert Mor- 
ris, Pickering, Pinckney, Putnam, 
Edmund Randolph, James and Maria 
Reynonds (his wife), Talleyrand, Troup, 
Washington, Wilkinson and Robert Yates 
relationships with Hamilton, his plans, 
policies and acts; and few them emerge 
with lily-white records. 

The narrator also informs the reader 
some long-forgotten, yet significant, 
events such as: the founding the Bank 
New York, the first national bank, and 
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the Bank Manhattan, all involved deeply 
contemporary politics; the speculation 
and sufiering attendant upon the period 
after the war and during the period 
Hamilton’s struggle establish public 
credit; the contributions the Federalist 
Hamilton, Jay, Madison; the founding 
the New York Evening Post 
political weapon the the 
Federal excise tax and the Re- 
bellion; the peculiar political divisions 
the state New York and their effect 
upon the formation the national govern- 
ment; the Society for Useful Manufactures 
and the chartered corporation Paterson, 
New Jersey; the story who prepared 
Washington’s farewell address. 

The one character which still retains 
its luster George Washington and the 
author not “muck-raker.” 

The volume well printed and the text 
free from errors. References and copious 
notes greatly enhance the value this 
interesting volume. 

University Florida 


Weygandt. Putnam’s Sons, 217 
pp. $3.00. 

Instead the “Midas touch” where 
things were turned gold, the “human 
touch” Weygandt vitalizes and gives 
meaning everyday experiences. Full 
warm human sympathy, the distilled essence 
human living—our author sheds kindly 
glow upon all things. 

Cornelius Weygandt, like his great col- 
league, the economist and humanist, Simon 
Nelson Patten, has left his imprint the 
University Pennsylvania and the hun- 
dreds young people who were fortu- 
nate have sat his feet within the 
past forty odd years. His many books radiate 
his influence far beyond the college walls. 

This autobiography not “literary” 
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much homely and kindly. smells 
the good earth. talks with and not 
us, The author speaks celebrities such 
William Yeates, whom brought 
from Ireland and first introduced 
America, John Masefield, Vachel Lindsey, 
and others one breath, and his Dorkings 
(mentioned Chaucer), Orpingtons and 
Hampshire Red hens the next. 

Weygandt expresses his debt Words- 
worth and shows how that poet helped 
shape the trend his thinking and tastes. 
Some you who are older will think 
William Lyon Phelps, Dr. Frank Crane’s 
Adventures Common Sense, Gray- 
son’s Adventures Contentment when you 
read any Weygandt’s 
Though not imitative, Weygandt’s man- 
ner suggests Somerset Maugham. He, too, 
makes the commonplace epic least note- 
worthy. the simple things that are 
great such Every day’s living 
experience; every person encountered 
revelation. 

There are many quotable passages 
this volume, but hint the author’s mind 
yet the world sufficient appreciation 
the real teacher. There need for 
any man more than teacher, one 
who has the privilege opening the 
wonders subject awakening mind, 
After all, men and women taken 
are never better than their school and 
college years. Some growing all life 
through, but too many are got the better 
the world.” Weygandt has made 
valiant fight save their souls. 

Weygandt’s theory rather his practice 
writing given here: dimly sensed 
the mid-nineties that what one should 
was find little world his own 
undiscovered before came upon it, and 
write about that.” Further: great deal 
the best writing what overheard. 
walking about the country and going 
country auctions had brought into con- 
tact with all sorts and conditions men 
from crowders and charcoal burners 
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drovers and ministers, from ‘pineys’ 
New Jersey ‘potentates goodly girth’ 
San Diego, from Portuguese Cape 
Cod Pennsylvania Dutchmen Plum 
Creek, from New Hampshire farmers 
Philadelphia lawyers.” (Save the 
own interpolation.) “It was Clemen- 
ton New Jersey the proprietor charcoal 
pits said one his workmen: “He 
wouldn’t farm for farm.” 

This modern Chaucer gathers the sheaves 
rich and full life inspiration him- 
self and others. But cannot conceive 
him going into the twilight. Rather 
morning follow which will even 
richer and more productive period. 
old experience but young spirit and 
vigor. 

Eastern High School 
Washington, D.C, 


EDUCATION 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION PRACTICE 
Rose Schneideman, Harper and 
Brothers, 534 pp. Price 3.00. 


This book Miss Schneideman’s pres- 
entation her classroom procedures 
which she sets system values that 
she believes are inherent democratic 
living. The point view throughout 
that contrast modern techniques 
instruction with traditional methods, 
all times the author shows, means 
definite situations, that modern techniques 
are desirable for pupil growth and develop- 

The organization the text such 
nature that those who desire read 
study may follow sequence which builds 
background essential interest and 
understanding. Part Introduction 
Democratic Education, develops philoso- 
phy democratic education, explains the 
character the individual who needed 
democratic society, and describes 
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desirable classroom atmosphere. Part II, 
Laying the Ground Work, gives the reader 
picture needed planning and prepara- 
tion the part those who direct 
order that learning may effective, pro- 
vides basic understanding the factors 
social learning, and outlines values 
derived from research techniques. Part 
III, Tools Learning, major im- 
portance all interested individual and 
group development, This part goes forward 
the assumption that modern educators 
are emphasizing the necessity for psycho- 
logical approach teaching and that all 
pupils have natural interest fine arts, 
handicraft, nature, science, 
education. Due such interest these sub- 
jects are classified minor ones while 
reading, language, social studies, and arith- 
metic are classified major. The major 
subjects are treated fully that those in- 
dividuals who guide pupils may come 
possess the most modern and effective tech- 
niques teaching. Part IV, The Unit, 
concerned with the outcomes and results 
directing pupils during their school 
careers. This part the book deals separately 
with orientation, integration, culmination, 
and evaluation which the author designates 
the four steps the unit study. Part 
The Mechanics, treats separate and 
distinct chapters discipline, school adminis- 
tration, the home, and the future. addi- 
tion these five parts are Appendixes 
and Appendix radio script, en- 
titled “Cross Roads Education.” Ap- 
pendix made exercises and 
problems, Appendix bibliography for 
use the teacher. 

The book practical that has been 
tested through actual classroom procedures 
the author. based research which 
style which can not result ambiguity 
obscurity. all times will prove stimu- 
lating regardless the educational philoso- 
phy held the reader. 

STRETCH 


Baylor University 
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DEVELOPING THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Rinehart Company, Inc. 552 pp. 
$3.50. 

There are but three large topics edu- 
cation: what teach, how teach, and 
administration. President Leonard (San 
Francisco State College) concerned with 
the first these his Developing the 
Secondary Curriculum, although wan- 
ders afield somewhat, perhaps, his next- 
to-the-last chapter (“Evaluating Pupil 
Learning”). There are but three basic 
approaches the study these topics: the 
scientific, the historical, and the philosophi- 
cal, President Leonard has limited himself 
chiefly the historical 
although adheres rather closely the 
scientific Chapter Seven (“Evaluating 
the School and the 

Developing the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum proceeds the assumptions that 
the secondary-school curriculum should 
harmony with the changed student popu- 
lation and changed educational function, 
that “greater unity among the various sub- 
jects must secured,” and that new 
orientation approximating modern social and 
political conditions must replace the em- 
phasis formerly thrown upon the few major 
subject disciplines.” The first nine chapters 
(including Chapter Seven which devoted 
evaluation the school and the pupil) 
consist chiefly historical and philosophi- 
cal background modern secondary edu- 
cation. Chapters One and Two present the 
history the social background; Chapters 
Five and Six the same for the educational 
background; and Chapters Three, Four, 
Eight and Nine treat the educational philo- 
sophical background. 

Chapters Ten through Fourteen consider 
organization 
Chapter Fifteen evaluating pupil learning; 
and Chapter Sixteen, modernizing the cur- 
This second half the book 
“provides suggestions and illustrations for 
those who wish reorganize retaining 
the subject classifications; also suggests 
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appropriate materials and techniques for 
those who wish cut across existing sub- 
ject boundaries.” Although the author be- 
lieves “that the second procedure the 
one necessary meet the present need,” 
realizes “the difficulty the average high 
school making the full move this 
direction one time.” 

all-over point view maintained 
throughout, not trying sell any particular 
plan limited any particular school 
curriculum thought. Nevertheless, the 
author progressive both his social and 
his educational outlook, remarkably so, 
fact, for college president. recognizes 
the contributions the numerous and 
varied committees and commissions which 
have issued reports during the past fifty 
plus years, and gives numerous illustra- 
tions practices various places. 

The book adequately documented 
throughout and scholarly treatment 
spite its unimportant howler that Mc- 
Kinley was elected President 1912 (page 
28). does not have the silly little “prob- 
lems” and padded bibliographies the 
ends chapters, which mar many books 
with pretense being pedagogical and 
scholarly, shows its scholarship its 
substance, not its pretense. Any student 
desiring scholarly overview the second- 
ary-school curriculum can not afford 
overlook Developing the Secondary School 

SHANNON 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


AMERICA’s CHILDREN 
Fay The Ronald Press Com- 
pany. 490 pp. $3.75. 

Educating America’s Children skill- 
ful compilation information and ideas 
with regard the modern elementary 
school program. Dr. Adams her 
presentation with overview the ele- 
mentary school’s functions, then discusses 
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the attributes persons who best can work 
with children. Classroom management and 
considerations methods and the nature 
children follow. The remainder the 
various areas elementary school living. 

Dr. Adams seems have studied care- 
fully the literature the various fields with 
which her book concerned. This desir- 
able that the approach provides the 
beginning student with established liberal 
point view regard working with 
children. For the advanced student seeking 
summary the better current practices 
the presentation conveniently organized. 
addition the major topics mentioned 
above Dr. Adams deals with mental and 
physical health and social adjustment, sci- 
ence and social sciences, the language arts, 
number, music, and art. 

The simple, readable style Educating 
America’s Children and its frequent foot- 
notes and selected references strengthen 
the text. terms its stated purpose, 
clarify the objectives, materials, and pro- 
cedures education the elementary 
school, the book well done. However, 
does not bring much that new field 
publication which already contains 
number excellent books. 

SHANE 
Superintendent Schools, 
Winnetka, Illinois 


STATE PROGRAMS FOR THE IMPROVE- 
Charles Prall, American Council 
Education. 379 pp. $3.00. 

There are certain problems teacher 
education that lend themselves successful 
attack statewide basis rather than 
individual institutions, The improvement 
student teaching, the general education 
prospective teachers, and in-service educa- 
tion appear the author ideally 
adapted statewide planning and co-opera- 
tion. The problems local initiative and in- 
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dividual differences always appear any 
program centralized state planning. 
the state groups were most success- 
ful, they found ways working together 
problem without shaping too defi- 
nitely the course taken individual 
faculties.” 

The volume consists four Part 
One orients the reader and provides him 
with general overview. Part Two deals 
with general education teachers with 
data supplied from New York, West Vir- 
ginia, and Alabama, Part Three, pro- 
fessional education, presents data from New 
York, Florida, and Michigan. Part Four 
concerned with in-service education and 
the material derived from the studies 
Kentucky and Georgia. 

Two concepts general education are 
presented, one dealing with the teacher 
person who has the same cultural and 
civic needs any other citizen. The second 
conception refers the common prepara- 
tion needed all teachers regardless their 
respective specialties subject, level, 
function. The weaknesses the programs 
presented are those most programs involv- 
ing curriculum revision, There the tend- 
ency tinker with existing courses, 
use material already the shelves, rather 
than starting all over again. course, 
takes courage pioneer and many adminis- 
trative frameworks prevent doing anything 
differently from what has always been 
done. 

All three programs general education 
show the same tendency overemphasize 
instruments and means the expense 
goals and ends, always easy assume 
that there something wrong with our 
program teacher education, can cure 
the defect reorganizing, revamping, 
developing new courses. Apparently, little 
attention was given the problem 
method, how college students learn, and 
how make learning more 
easy imagine new state program 
general education for teachers being adopted 
college and the same old teachers using 
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the same old methods and getting the same 
old futile results. The author rightly em- 
phasizes the importance basic goals 
education and social challenge. 

The Commission Teacher Education 
has been very enthusiastic over “Child 
Growth and Development,” and rightly 
so. one would fail agree that the 
teacher should understand his pupils. The 
teacher teaches Jack history. course, 
the teacher must know Jack well 
history. Courses child growth and de- 
velopment have been disappointment 
many colleges. recognize the need for 
course one thing. find suitable 
material put into the course another, 
and this the big stumbling block the 
present time. The material that has come 
out the Chicago Center date has not 
been used extensively. The reviewer cannot 
become very enthusiastic over the report 
this volume the New York group 
child growth and development. 

Nearly all pre-service teachers report that 
student teaching the most important 
course they take college. Chapter VIII 
presents the problem practice teaching 
off campus the Florida There 
more and more tendency for teacher- 
education institutions utilize the pub- 
lic schools student teaching programs. 
This sound practice and long recognized 
many vocational educational programs. 
used said that the “training school 
was the heart the college!” integrated 
theory and practice! Anyway, that what 
the catalog said! possible that off- 
campus student teaching may prove 
more valuable than on-campus. actual 
practice, the campus school has never been 
important factor many administrators 
have claimed for it. The “grand canyon” 
still exists between the training school and 
the college and not much being done 
correct the situation. 

teacher-education institution can turn 
out finished teacher. The public schools 
must recognize their obligation this area 
and set intelligent programs in-service 
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This must co-operative en- 
deavor between the college 
The programs developed Ken- 
tucky and Georgia point the way for other 
states follow. 

This volume should read all who 
are interested improving teacher edu- 
cation, Dr. Prall has done excellent job 
presenting these all-state 

ARMENTROUT 
Colorado State College Education 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
Luella Cole. Rinehart and Company, 
455 pp. $3.25. 

Over period years the profession 
teaching has felt the influence Luella 
Cole’s thinking. experimental edu- 
cational psychologist she has held steadfastly 
those principles and practices for which 
she has been able find scientific evidence 
value. Many times, like the child 
Hans Andersen’s tale Emperor’s 
Clothes,” she has called back reality. 
Consequently, not surprising read 
the preface her new book, ““Through- 
out the book has been intention 
present only such facts may, their 
usefulness and application the daily work 
the classroom, contribute directly 
increase teaching efficiency.” further 
expression her purpose she points out 
that extensive research within the past forty 
years has resulted much material that 
the teacher training encounters ac- 
cumulation riches likely confusing 
unless she able find practical help 
interpreting and applying the daily 
work Thus, Dr. Cole’s purpose 
writing The Elementary School Subjects 
analyze research studies which she 
considers significant and show how the 
findings may used improve teaching. 

examination the book leads one 
conclude that the title might well have 
been The Implications Certain Research 
Studies for Teaching the Three R’s. The 


materials are organized into three main di- 
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visions, “Reading,” “Writing,” and “Arith- 
metic,” with practically half the book 
rightly devoted reading. appendices 
deal respectively with terms and concepts de- 
rived from the use tests and with precepts 
for teachers, which are reality sound prin- 
ciples teaching. 

Part One makes direct attack upon 
the various conditions that have effect 
upon reading ability: physical defects; vo- 
cabulary development; comprehension, with 
special reference reading social sci- 
ences; children’s interests various ma- 
terials; measurement reading difficulty; 
reading readiness; and remedial reading. 
Evidence research used justify the 
proposed procedures, and accounts their 
successful use subsequent case studies 
and experiments are given. 

the hands teachers whose philosophy 
education constitutes sound system 
values, the findings research relating 
reading which Dr. Cole has presented 
wished, however, that presenting them 
more emphasis were given certain prem- 
ises the teaching reading that are 
held basic the modern school pro- 
gram, for instance: 

Reading concerned with the develop- 

ment the individual. 

Reading integral part the whole 

curriculum concerned not only with ef- 

ficient use tools learning but with 
efficient living well. 

Reading skill should acquired 

ally. 

While these principles are inherent the 
“precepts for teachers,” more attention 
studying the developmental needs the 
child total personality, and experi- 
ences useful helping him acquire concepts 
and skills with less drill, would more 
nearly accord with the thinking 
large group present-day 

Throughout the section reading, em- 
phasis placed largely upon direct teaching 
and techniques drill. Many teachers 
would question some the proposals 


failing take into account children’s pur- 
poses for learning and the importance 
knowing how develop and use their pur- 
poses. Suggestions for vocabulary develop- 
ment given pages and may 
cited instances which the principles 
that skills should acquired functionally, 
and that drill should meaningful the 
learner, seem not have been used 
criteria the selection experiences for 
teaching and learning. 

Dr. Cole frankly points out that, “In 
more progressive schools teachers usually 
approach the reading less directly—” and 
that “This indirect method not only far 
more pleasant far the child con- 
cerned, but seems produce larger 
vocabulary than the more traditional meth- 
ods.” But, she adds with truth, “In in- 
expert hands, the children are likely learn 
less than more formal methods.” She, 
like many us, concerned over the 
mounting problem children the upper 
elementary school and the high schools 
who lack the reading abilities essential 
success school and life. 

The brief chapter devoted “Interests, 
Taste and Dynamics” presents significant 
research dealing with interest motivat- 
ing and directive force learning how 
read, and using reading for many 
purposes. 

remedial reading scientifically sound. The 
synthesis research findings relative the 
causes poor reading and the plan for 
diagnosis inabilities reading will 
found especially helpful because their 
conciseness, 

Part Two, Writing, includes penman- 
ship, spelling, and composition subjects 
which function together, and should 
presented together unit partly because 
their organic relationship, and partly en- 
courage teachers obtain much transfer 
from one another may possible 
each level school work. That inadequate 
application research findings materials 
and methods instruction continues re- 
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sult poor teaching carefully pointed 
out. 

The section devoted arithmetic will 
doubtless meet with more general approval 
than will the other two divisions. That 
arithmetic has been more over-emphasized 
and underlearned, that modern conditions 
make much traditional arithmetical practice 
obsolete, that the repetitive drill theory 
should give way emphasis upon the de- 
velopment concepts through meaningful 
experiences, and that whatever arithmetic 
taught the elementary schools should 
really elementary are ideas with which 
many teachers agree. Research relating 
the learning and teaching arithmetic 
organized under the major problems 
more readily comprehended and ap- 
plied. 

Any fair appraisal The Elementary 
School Subjects would point out 
rightly used, can helpful guide 
the use significant research studies for 
the improvement teaching the language 
arts. Followed literally, likely result 
too much emphasis upon learning subjects 
through drill and too little emphasis upon 
the guidance child growth and develop- 
ment based upon understanding ma- 
turity and need. 

BELSER 
University Alabama 


Ernest Hollis. XII 204 pp. Amer- 

ican Council Education; Washington, 

1945. $2.50. 

The volume under review was prepared 
Dr. Hollis part his work field 
co-ordinator the staff the Commission 
Teacher Education the American 
Dr. Hollis’ book, Professor Karl Bige- 
low, Director the Commission, said that 
the Commission recognized the importance 
graduate education determining the 
effectiveness the education teachers for 
the elementary and secondary schools but 
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was never able study these problems 
vigorously would have wished, How- 
ever, the Commission made possible for 
Dr. Hollis conduct many conferences with 
leaders graduate instruction and make 
exhaustive inquiry regarding the educa- 
tion and placement 22,509 persons still 
living September, 1940, who received 
the Ph.D. degree during the period 1930- 
1939-40, and their employment 
status September, 1940. also was 
able gather judgments regarding the effi- 
cacy the Ph.D. program from employing 
officers and the recipients the degrees. 
The greater part Dr. Hollis’ book deals 
with the data mentioned above. addition 
there excellent chapter the historical 
development graduate instruction the 
United States and final chapter which 
the author presents his own views regarding 
the significance the information gained 
and offers plan for desirable changes 
the program work for the doctorate. 
One result the study the discovery 
bimodal distribution Ph.D. recipi- 
ents, About sixty per cent the group 
studied were employed institutions 
higher education, which term includes not 
only graduate study but undergraduate four 
year and two year colleges, teachers col- 
leges, and professional technical schools. 
Six per cent were employed other agen- 
cies education and twenty-seven per cent 
were employed non-academic pursuits. 
this last group far the greatest number 
were employed governmental and non- 
governmental research activities. Further 
breakdown the data indicates that pre- 
ponderant majority all persons employed 
institutions higher education were en- 
combination both, and that rather in- 
significant per cent were engaged gradu- 
ate research. According Dr. Hollis’ in- 
terpretation these facts Ph.D. programs 
should reexamined and overhauled 
that they may more successfully contribute 
the efficiency the graduate his voca- 
tion. Certain departments, like that 
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Chemistry, should recognize the expecta- 
tion that they are primarily preparing re- 
search workers for governmental agencies 
and private organizations. Other depart- 
ments, such English and History, should 
aware that their main function pre- 
pare teachers educational institutions 
which are primarily undergraduate, 
which case the Ph.D. program should 
such nature would contribute 
breadth scholarship and successful teach- 
ing rather than specialized research 
some area human knowledge. With this 
mind, Dr. Hollis feels that the require- 
ment languages and highly specialized 
education for the prospective undergraduate 
teacher should less inevitable the 
Ph.D. program than has traditionally been 
the case. Such imponderables sympathetic 
personality, broad social sympathies, com- 
prehensive knowledge related fields 
learning, and teaching ability are greater 
significance for the professional goals the 
Ph.D., would hold, than some the 
apparatus exact scholarship, which has 
generally been held the primary charac- 
teristic Ph.D. training. Dr. Hollis con- 
cedes the existence demand for cer- 
tain number Ph.D.’s trained the tra- 
ditional modes research, but does not 
feel that this relatively slight demand should 
govern the education all Ph.D. candi- 
dates has done the past. 

The judgments employers regarding 
the efficacy the education which has 
been provided for Ph.D.’s are large meas- 
ure confirmatory Dr. Hollis’ own posi- 
tion. this respect, however, there 
great difference opinion regarding the 
possibility creating through the formal 
processes education the qualities desired 
undergraduate instructor. Perhaps 
will surprising some readers learn 
that employers research men for govern- 
mental and industrial work are fairly unani- 
mous their desire for broadly educated 
individual who may adaptable and crea- 
tive his research rather than one who has 
been highly trained some narrow area. 
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The recipients the Ph.D. were, the 
whole, satisfied with their Ph.D. programs. 
There was, however, very strong negative 
reaction from significant minority regard- 
ing their graduate study and feeling 
their part that thoroughgoing reforms were 

Special attention was given Dr. Hollis 
the tendency create special programs 
graduate study leading diversity 
doctors’ This tendency deplores 
and makes plea for single degree, the 
Ph.D., and modification programs lead- 
ing that degree which will take ac- 
count the variety objectives that will 
have provided for the the full 
service graduate instruction the in- 
dustrial and educational wants the coun- 
try may adequately realized. 

Dr. Hollis has made this book valu- 
able contribution the study higher 
education the United States. Throughout 
the entire study the tone judicial and 
moderate. The data has collected are 
illuminating and his vigorous treatment 
problems, without too much respect for the 
ruling tradition, stimulating and will 
convincing well many readers. 

REIsNER 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Many Mexicos Lesley Byrd Simpson. 
Putnam’s Sons. 322 pages. $3.50. 
cleverly written account those fac- 

tors which have caused lack unity 

Mexico set forth the volume, Many 

Mexicos, Lesley Byrd Simpson. Accused 

basic cause disunity the “great 

rift” across central Mexico with its pro- 
cession volcanoes flanked two great 
plateau areas. These plateaus are cut across 
streams which have dug deep canyons, 
thereby making transportation and commu- 
nication difficult. Differences climate be- 
tween high and low altitude regions and 
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between latitudinal regions are also credited 
with being causes disunity within the 
country. 

With high birthrate and with food 
production inadequate, due climatic un- 
certainties and overuse the soil, Mexico 
has long had import 
amount her food supply. The destruction 
the soil has been accelerated through the 
continued cultivation the single crop, 
farmers everywhere. 

The author focusses attention upon those 
aspects Mexican history which have made 
the greatest impression upon the life the 
people and the nation. The weaknesses and 
strengths the Spanish system, superim- 
posed conquered Indian people, are 
considered. New movements and trends, 
such the labor movement, the Sinar- 
quismo, and communism, are examined crit- 

The first edition this book was pub- 
lished 1941. Only the last chapter the 
revised edition new. the author’s 
attempt describe conditions Mexico 
during the war years, This chapter 
poorly organized account the least favor- 
able recent events Mexico. lacks 
any logical effort balance the bad with 
the good, which largely ignored. 

WILHELMINA 
University Denver 


Arrica Mbonu Ojike. The John 

Day Company. 345 

Mbonu brilliant Nigerian now 
his middle thirties, came the United 
States 1939 and earned B.S. and 
M.A. degree our universities, seems 
destined for great career educator 
his native land. 

Already known many readers THE 
through his lecture 
tours, Ojike writes Africa reach 
wider public with his convictions, founded 
rich experience and mature thought, con- 
cerning the place Africa the modern 
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world. this reviewer his main thesis 
“Africa for the Africans” seems well 
established. Nigeria, “engineer’s para- 
with some seven times the area 
England and with population which will 
never told the white man till gets 
out, fell Britain the “scramble for 
Africa” sixty-five years ago and now seems 
worthy independence the Philippines 
India—is indeed more socially flexible 
and hospitable progress than the latter 
country. 

Covering the social, economic, aesthetic, 
political, and religious life his people and 
illustrating all his generalizations with 
abundance homely and often humorous 
detail, Ojike proves the abilities his peo- 
ple well illustrates them his own 
remarkable person. refutes the “benevo- 
lence” British imperialism warmly 
thought anybody still believed it. 

One readily grants the superiority the 
Nigerian’s sex life that the Westerner 
and may even concede the sufficiency his 
religion contrast with what being 
foisted him various missionaries, but 
the efficacy Nigerian medicine some- 
thing about which should like some sta- 
tistical information. The Westerner like- 
surprised, too, Ojike’s insistence 
upon considerable degree cultural 
homogeneity throughout the African con- 
tinent. 

His suggestions for hastening Nigerian 
independence (which “demands” ten 
years hence) include propagandizing the 
British public, legal approach the Brit- 
ish parliament, appeal the other na- 
tions for intervention, and, home, con- 
centration upon education, industry, and 
foreign trade. 

Brotherhood, not the dominance any 
nation, insists Ojike, will profitable 
all the world, which, like the piano, re- 
quires full use both black and white keys! 
significant the swiftness modern 
cultural transfusion that Africa was 
very ably written the son political 
leader who kept whip behind his throne 
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for any his ten wives who was refractory 
for any his fifty children who dis- 
obeyed, for example going school. 

Valuable features Africa are the 
appendices, including “An African Who’s 
and bibliographies. 

Woop 

San Jose State College 


MATHEMATICS 


Morton, Merle Gray, Elizabeth 
Springstun, and William Schaaf. Sil- 
ver Burdett Company. 348 pp. $1.04. 
Every teacher arithmetic, from the 

first grade through the eighth, wants 
know how make sure that his pupils un- 
derstand the subject. knows that mere 
rote ability work stated problems not 
enough. knows that the child must 
understand what doing, must know 
why well how. 

Two truths are now recognized the 
best teachers this field. The first, and 
probably the most important, that arith- 
metic must tied life situations 
learned for use life situations. 
longer held sound teaching when 
the child asked work series un- 
natural and unrealistic learns 
his arithmetic facing real day-to-day 
situation and performing the necessary 
operations solve the problem problems 
which the situation presents. This applies 
all the way from making penny change 
calculating interest and profit invest- 
ment. The most complete and efficient 
learning takes place and life situations. 

The second truth recognized the best 
teachers mathematics that the various 
branches the field must not taught 
separate poor teaching that leaves 
the child with the impression that when 
closes his arithmetic and opens his algebra 
has stepped out forever from the first and 
has stepped into wholly new field study. 
Yet much present-day teaching creates just 
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that attitude. Each field mathematics— 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, calculus, and 
separated from each other high fences. 

Making Sure Arithmetic series 
arithmetic texts that recognizes both these 
truths and sets about something about 
them. The books, covering each grade from 
the first through the eighth, work from life 
situations throughout. the back each 
book special index under the title 
erences Life Situations.” Each section 
each book built upon life situations 
which the principles involved are used. The 
child not merely taught divide, 
taught divide his possessions for game. 
And each life situation not artificial 
brain child the authors, but situation 
which the normal child the present-day 
environment must inevitably find himself. 
obvious that the authors this series 
have learned first live with children be- 
fore they began write for children. This 
makes their books sound and clear. 

Further, the child progresses through 
this series arithmetics finds that, with- 
out knowing when, has moved beyond 
arithmetic algebra and geometry. The 
eighth grade book, for example, leads the 
child gradually and naturally from whole 
numbers and fractions, measuring sur- 
faces and solids, and “simple ways 
using geometry.” The child comes see 
his studies the general field mathemat- 
ics parts whole and not discrete 
units. This certainly the psychological 
procedure and will leave the child with 
greater understanding mathematics than 
was ever possible when older methods were 
employed. 

Making Sure Arithmetic psycho- 
logically and pedagogically sound. also 
sound physically. Each the eight books 
attractively bound and will withstand the 
rough treatment given school texts. The 
pages are sewn tightly and the binding 
sturdy. the child opens the books 
will find print that easily read and will 
not strain his eyes. The paper does not cast 
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glare. The illustrations are chosen at- 
tract child interest well make 
point. 

not surprising that Making Sure 
Arithmetic well done when recog- 
nized that four recognized authorities the 
field compose the staff authors. Dr. 
Robert Morton, the Ohio University 
staff, has written other texts the field and 
recognized one the leading authori- 
ties the field mathematics teaching 
this country. Dr. William Schaaf, 
Brooklyn College New York, the 
author several books the field and has 
spent many years supervising student teach- 
ers mathematics New York high 
schools, Merle Gray and Elizabeth Spring- 
stun are both classroom teachers, the one 
Hammond, Indiana, and the other Evans- 
ton, All are thoroughly familiar 
with the problems and write from rich 
background experience the classroom 
and with teachers who are struggling with 
actual learning situations. There theory 
here, but the theory the schoolroom 
and not that the ivory tower. theory 
that practical and sound. 

The entire series, Making Sure Arith- 
metic, truly new elementary arithmetic 
program” well worth consideration any 
teacher meeting daily the problems teach- 
ing this subject. 

Frost, Jr. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ningham. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 322 pp. $3.00. 

Steadily publications the specialized 
aspects psychology have poured from the 
presses. Inevitably someone would prepare 
readable textbook for nurses, one the 
areas just now demanding the 
many young women about set forth 
their careers. 

Dr. Cunningham, the author, has taught 
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nursing many classes from five local hos- 
pitals who sent their students the Uni- 
versity Toledo for their academic train- 
ing. The aim these courses, exemplified 
her teaching, has been make psychol- 
ogy “an immediately practical science.” 

early chapter discusses the student 
nurse relation her profession and 
psychology and should useful orienting 
her and motivating her her study. 
Each chapter follows definite plan the 
subject unfolded. First, there general 
description important facts psychology, 
briefly summarized the chapter’s close. 
Then follows group suggested activities 
for the student. Included are observations, 
discussions, experiments, tests and notebook 
suggestions. brief list readings fol- 
lowed second list which includes refer- 
ences cited the chapter. The teaching 
aids following the text are, the judgment 
this reviewer, the most helpful portion 
the volume. 

Discarding both the theory instincts 
and the simple reflex theory behavior, 
the author adopts the point view or- 
ganismic psychology which enlarges mo- 
tivations and needs which stimulate the 
organism action. There fine balance 
the aspects psychology which are in- 
cluded. Such topics heredity, environ- 
ment, individual differences, and the nerv- 
ous system form the basis for discussion 
the more modern themes. The newer 
discussions show the influence more re- 
cent emphases psychology and include 
the mainsprings action, social and indirect 
learnings, emotional learnings, reactions 
strain and frustration, and All 
these are important those whose occu- 
pation takes them into situations which 
emotional reactions play such predominant 
role. last chapter brings the nurse’s 
attention problems which relate her pro- 
fession such delinquency, war problems, 
neuroses, marriage and family living, and 
mental hygiene programs. 

The prospective nurse who masters the 
¢ontents this volume will know the rudi- 
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ments general psychology and will also 
have good introduction the special prob- 
lems she will encounter when dealing with 
the physically and mentally distressed. 
helpful book. 


THE TEACHING Asa- 
hel Woodruff. Longmans, Green 
Co., Inc. 175 pp. $1.75. 

This compact book was written 
attempt present practical, condensed 
text educational psychology for prospec- 
tive teachers and teachers service, and 
such rightly named, “The Psy- 
chology Teaching.” The author has ex- 
amined critically the vast and unrelated 
body facts this area salvage the 
comparatively few which, believes, 
good teaching depends. The result 
short, simply written, basic text which will 
useful and worthwhile addition the 

The first broad topic the author discusses 
the nature human behavior, Here 
examines the elements which constitute 
act behavior and what happens when 
these elements are combined, stressing its 
evaluational, attitudinal, emotional, and ex- 
ecutive aspects. classifies emotions 
mild, strong, disruptive, emphasizing that 
mild emotional experiences can bene- 
ficial learning. The overt expression 
emotion learned and this fact 
great psychological significance for teachers. 
divides the motivational phenomena in- 
two major areas, the dynamic (those fac- 
tors pertaining the physiological, social, 
and ego needs) and the directive (those 
learned tastes, interests, values, ideals and 
goals which are residues experience and 
which exert their directive influence be- 
havior many ways). What calls 
“motivational health” is, says, developed 
the opportunities which the school pre- 
sents for thinking and choosing realistically. 
Its cultivation, therefore, one the great 
challenges teachers. 

The nature the learning process (the 
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vehicle which the individual changed) 
another broad topic presented the au- 
thor. Here sifts the various theories and 
schools thought determine the com- 
mon steps which the learning process pos- 
sesses regardless theoretical points 
view, believed that the author’s treat- 
ment here excellent, particularly his dis- 
cussion the variations the learning 
process relation the type end-prod- 
ucts sought. The check list the summary 
the tasks learner and teacher chosen 
fit various types learning problems 
should prove most useful especially the 
beginning teacher. 

The educative process combines both 
group and individual instruction and, 
profitable, careful consideration must 
given educationally significant individual 
differences. These 
health, capacity, motivation, previous aca- 
demic achievement, developmental status, 
and social and personal adjustment. Such 
elements concentrated effort versus dis- 
tributed effort, studying whole 
parts, transfer, and effects rewards and 
punishments are briefly discussed also. 

Being unaware its development, the 
average teacher often fails realize that 
learning accounts for maladjustments just 
well for adjustive behavior—that they are 
produced within the educative process. 
viant behavior learned,” says Woodruff, 
and the part teachers can play the correc- 
tion maladjustments stressed. The list 
common indicators maladjustments 
young people can useful guiding the 
uninitiated student psychology. 

Evaluation, the appraisal status 
progress toward goal, should based 
all the objectives education, not mere- 
one aspect school activity. recog- 
nize that there are objectives teaching 
other than that furthering student’s 
education, then any evaluation based solely 
this one objective dangerous and de- 
ceptive. Other objectives should necessarily 
include classroom rapport, personal achieve- 
ment, and optimal use one’s resources. 


This, then, brief summary the 
highlights this book, one who believes 
that texts educational psychology must 
necessarily formidably bulky volumes 
with long lists imposing references, this 
book may disappointment. For those 
who believe, however, does the book’s 
author (and its reviewer) that the psychol- 
ogy teaching must laboratory course, 
leading the development functional 
skills which cannot developed lecture 
and voluminous reading, this book will 
welcome 

ARTHUR Carr 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


SCIENCE 


AND SHELLS THE PACIFIC 
John Nichols and Paul 
Bartsch. The Macmillan Company, 196 
pp. $2.50. 

This book one the series the life 
the Pacific produced under the auspices 
The American Committee for Interna- 
tional Wild Life Protection. Written 
two men who are widely recognized au- 
thorities their fields, and sponsored 
committee which Fairfield Osborn 
chairman, entirely accurate and trust- 
worthy from the scientific point view. 
Mr. Nichols Curator Recent Fishes 
The American Museum Natural History 
New York, having served that institution 
since 1909 one capacity another, since 
1928 Curator, Dr. Bartsch has served 
the staff the Smithsonian Institute, 
Division Mollusks, since 1896, and 
Curator Cenozoic Invertebrates since 
1920. 

The Pacific World vast area, the 
waters that covering approximate- 
half the earth’s surface. Innumerable 
islands, many them tiny but some con- 
siderable size, some flat uninviting strips 
barren sand and others clad verdure 
unbelievable richness and variety and in- 
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habited amazing fauna, are scattered 
over its broad expanse. Over this ocean and 
among its islands recent years traveled 
millions Americans, the soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines our fighting forces. 
They fought and toiled its beaches, 
the surface its waters and below the sur- 


face, well the air far above; but 


was not all fighting and toiling, and the 
leisure which came sometimes generous 
portions, sometimes snatches, the atten- 
tion many turned the living things 
the sea and the land. But most cases 
was impossible learn even the names 
the fishes that played about the ship and 
the lagoons, the shells that littered the 
beaches. Many these, both the fishes and 
the shells, were indescribable beauty, 
others grotesque, but all were interesting. 
What help this book would have been 
then! 

For the service people who still remain 
the Pacific World the authors have made 
possible the identification many the 
fishes and shells they find, well con- 
siderable understanding habits and rela- 
tionships. The section fishes illustrated 
well-executed drawings; the section 
mollusks sixteen plates showing good 
photographs 129 species. Text descrip- 
tions are brief but clear and very interesting- 
written, and there some material 
such general topics origin and distribu- 
tion, classification, and ecology; also in- 
structions for collecting. full index 
included. The book should prove value 
soldiers and sailors who have returned 
home from the Pacific and perhaps will still 
answer some the questions about this fish 
that shell which thus far have gone un- 
answered, And while any single book can- 
not possibly describe all the species fishes 
and shells vast area, the more 
common and conspicuous ones are described 
and pictured here, and bibliography sug- 
gested which one can for further help. 

State Teachers College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
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THE THE HELICOPTER 
Devon Francis, Coward-McCann, Inc. 
Pp. 175. $3.00. 

“The attitude the author this vol- 
ume that only few persons out the 
many have flown because flying has been 
too hard learn and too expensive for 
what the layman could get out it. More- 
over, personal flying, opposed flying 
commercial transport planes, has been 
too dangerous. But if, ultimately, mil- 
lions persons are going pilot flying 
machines, they must have brand-new type 
vehicle, one that does not require for- 
ward velocity for sustention the air. That 
vehicle here. the helicopter.” 

With these words Mr. Francis indicates 
the purpose this book. it, describes 
the many attempts that have been made 
produce machine capable lifting itself 
and load straight from the ground, 
flying, and returning straight down—-safely. 
From the time Leonardo Vinci until 
1940, when Igor Sikorsky’s helicopter first 
flew successfully, men like Berliner, Focke, 
Cierva, Pitcairn had wrestled with the prob- 
lem, with varying degrees success. 

The author describes the problem lan- 
guage that vivid and forceful, not al- 
ways smoothly fluent. discusses the 
troubles that arose, the many kinds solu- 
tion that have been proposed, the difficulties 
with each and the ways which they were 
got around, and the eventual success 
Sikorsky’s machine. shows clearly how 
each man contributed the sum knowl- 
edge about rotating-wing aircraft, that, 
any scientific enterprise, every gain 
was built the foundation left those 
who had gone before, 

The author appears convinced that 
the helicopter the personal flying machine 
the future. support his contention 
lists the disadvantages the conventional 
fixed-wing aircraft, such the requirement 
large flying fields which must neces- 
sity far from the center any consider- 
able city, and particular the danger in- 
herent for the ordinary person that only 
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forward motion can the airplane stay 
the air. 

Cierva’s development the Autogiro 
presented considerable detail, for this ma- 
chine sort link between the old and 
the new. Like the fixed-wing airplane, 
incapable vertical flight, but has the 
helicopter’s ability descend safely without 
power and alight very much smaller 
space than even small airplane requires. 

The modern helicopter surpasses the 
Autogiro being able rise vertically from 
standstill, hover any height, fly 
any direction—even backward—and de- 
scend vertically again. has its shortcom- 
ings, and Mr. Francis frank pointing 
them out. much slower than most air- 
planes and apparently always will be, be- 
cause when the speed the rotating blade 
when moving forward added that 
the whole machine the sum close the 
speed sound, which seems the 
practical limit. The helicopter requires more 
power lift the same load than the air- 
plane; more complicated and hence 
more expensive; subject the dangers 
icing that beset the conventional ma- 
chine, perhaps greater degree. Neverthe- 
less, the author believes that many these 
disadvantages can obviated. points 
out that the airplane has undergone far 
longer period development since the 
Wrights’ first successful flight than has the 
With all the knowledge that has 
been gained that time, feels, the 
prospect marked improvement great 
and believes that the machine the an- 
swer the problem personal flying. 

The author pilot who has flown 
widely newspaper and magazine assign- 
ments. has been aviation editor the 
Associated Press and has won award 
the consistently best-informed writer 
aviation. Hence can assumed that 
writes with authority. His book good 
introduction for the layman the problem 
rotating-wing aircraft. illustrated 
with many photographs, some which 
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have been published recent years while 
others are great historic interest. 

ELDER 
Wabash College 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Logan. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 

have wanted American!” This 
first sentence the book expresses its at- 
mosphere. 

This well-tempered and temperate 
treatment the Negro problem. The book 
won first prize non-fiction the Mac- 
millan Centenary Awards, 

contrast Richard Wright’s “Black 
Boy,” which shows the sordid and embit- 
tered youth its author, this volume de- 
scribes Northern Negro who was class 
president, member the track team, and 
editor the paper high school pre- 
dominately white. Yet this author, too, 
found racial discriminations. 

his mind the Negro people are leader- 
less, neither the artists, the intellectual ideal- 
ists, the communists, nor certain types 
Negro editors and other publicists realizing 
that there must realistic and practical 
solutions operating through “more good- 
will and fewer laws.” Contrary general 
opinion not the propagandists but rather 
the Negros who not get into the news 
who are the “core and substance the 
race.” 

Here may found realistic view 
many the Negro’s social problems: mis- 
cegenation, the “Harlems America,” 
poverity, prostitution, slums, poor housing, 
religious exploitation, industrial and business 
rackets, and unemployment. 

the other hand there are hopeful 
elements the picture. There are such 
attempts interracial understanding the 
Springfield Plan, The American Council 
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Race Relations, organized two years ago, 
the Southern Regional Council, the Na- 
tional Negro Urbane League, and the activ- 
ities the churches. 

the Negro sore spot has been racial 
segregation the army, training, op- 
portunity. Better housing demanded be- 
cause the Negro his military service has 
seen the better homes other Americans. 

Poll taxes and are other points 
tension. The author’s discussion these 
interesting and 

The book moving style but its im- 
pact made primarily its facts and argu- 
ments. Its well-advised treatment should 
decided aid tolerance and better un- 


derstanding. 


Democratic HUMAN RELATIONS, edited 
Hilda Taba and William Van Til. 
The National Council for the Social 
Studies, department the N.E.A. 
Washington, 366 pages. $2.00. 


This the Sixteenth Yearbook published 
the National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies. The reason for its publication this 
time, stated the Preface is, 
world situation shows the imperative need 
for decreasing tensions that exist between 
nations, groups and keep 
ahead the breaking point intercultural 
and intergroup education will have make 
tremendous strides.” 

Given the public school system the 
United States, and also given the large 
number children the schools our 
great industrial cities whose parents are re- 
cent immigrants from foreign lands, the 
need for intergroup and intercultural study 
greater here than anywhere else the 
not unusual some public 
schools find one grade children from 
dozen different national groups, and per- 
haps two three racial groups. Are 
going weld these children into real 
democratic society with racial and cultural 
strains reduced minimum, shall 
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let them continue the prejudices their 
elders? more important question faces 
the schools and the teachers this country. 

The method used gathering and evalu- 
ating the material included this study 
outlined the Introduction. Acting the 
assumption, which this reviewer thinks 
sound, that good education intercultural 
relations inseparable from good education 
generally, teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators all over the United States were in- 
vited send descriptions programs which 
were being tried out, had been tried out, 
their respective These were all 
carefully read the editors, the most 
promising singled out, and some cases, 
observers were sent study programs 
operation. 

That have learned much the field 
interracial and intercultural relationships 
evident from some the school programs 
discussed this volume. Within the scope 
make specific references, but one can enu- 
merate certain approaches and practices that 
experience shows are the sound ones. Here 
are some them. 

Scientific facts alone are not enough. 
For instance, one might teach the basic 
biological similarities between whites and 
Negroes, but facts about color are largely 
meaningless, one feels that darkness 
color denotes inferiority. The student must 
acquire new emotional pattern. 

routine course intercultural un- 
derstanding and appreciation useless, 
worse than useless, taught teacher 
who himself harbors racial misconceptions 
and prejudices. 

has long been known that many 
children enter elementary school without 
clearly defined prejudices, but that they 
form such prejudices very early, Conse- 
quently more and more teachers are favor- 
ing the teaching intergroup education 
very early stage the child’s school career. 

pageants plays based upon the 
country customs some “foreign” group 
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the community avoid emphasis upon the 
bizarre, and upon those things associated 
the public mind “queer” peculiarities 
this particular race nationality. 

All formal teaching democracy 
any school will largely useless, the life 
the school organized undemo- 
cratic basis; if, for example, that particular 
school has rule limiting the use the 
school swimming pool certain racial 
national groups certain hours. 

The editors this study make much use 
the term, “acculturation.” this they 
mean the change that comes child 
Polish parents, for example, tries 
adjust himself the life Pittsburgh, 
where his immigrant father works steel 
mill; the change that Negro child from 
Mississippi must make adjusting himself 
Detroit school; even the changes that 
child from “Oakie” “Arkie” family 
has make San Francisco environment. 
Acculturation, used this study involves 
changing habits language, housing and 
manners, also the adoption new goals and 


values. 


Let one think that the process 
acculturation easy one for either stu- 
dent pupil. discussing the difficulty 
acculturation the editors make statement 
that some will inclined dispute, be- 
cause runs counter the theory that 
have classless society the United States. 
The statement is, “These learnings are 
difficult when one has previously acquired 
lower-class culture that even among whites 
probably not more than one out every 
100 lower-class people ever middle- 
class culture.” For the Negro, with the 
color barrier added, the difficulty all the 
greater. But must work the job. 
world whose chief task the present the 
building international understanding and 
unity every study unit intergroup rela- 
tions, and every attempt increase inter- 
cultural appreciation, step toward that 

Fresno State College 
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LEARN AND Clara Olson and 
Norman Pp. Alfred 
Sloan Foundation, Inc. Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, 101 pp. $1.50. 
Socio-educational progress must neces- 

sity concern itself with the incessant game 
leap-frog between theory and practice. 
For, John Dewey points out, aims 
and ideals that move are generated 
through imagination. But they are not made 
imaginary stuff. They are made out 
the hard stuff the world physical and 
social experience. new vision does 
not arise out nothing, but emerges 
through seeing terms possibilities, that 
is, imagination, old things new rela- 
tions serving new end which the new end 
aids creating.” 

Learn and Live, analysis the Sloan 
Experiment Applied Economics Clara 
Olson and Norman pro- 
vides substantiation this postulate. 

More specifically, Learn and Live pro- 
vides answers two basic socio-educational 
questions: 

First, what would happen the schools, 
serving low-income groups where unreal- 
ized opportunities exist, built the major 
part their programs around the three 
economic necessities food, housing, and 
clothing? 

Second, what would the result some- 
how the old-time subjects were geared 
present realities, community needs were 
pointed out, latent possibilities demonstrated, 
and every glimmer effort translate 
theory and learning into practice tactfully 
encouraged? 

Seeking devise and administer this ex- 
periment designed discover whether 
school instruction the regularly approved 
subjects could conducted raise 
the level living the community, the 
directors the experiment 1939 enlisted 
the support the Universities Kentucky, 
Florida, and Vermont and decided con- 
centrate matters relating food 
Kentucky, housing Florida, and clothing 
Vermont. Later, order facilitate the 
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study ways including food, shelter, 
and clothing integrated, balanced 
school program, “three-way” schools were 
selected these states use the materials 
developed the Experiment Applied 
Economics. 

Although, the authors well point out, 
education slow process, and social ex- 
periments, especially those which educa- 
tion involved, are long-range affairs, the 
Experiment Applied Economics has be- 
come, soon enough, study before and 
after contrasts. 

Instead their previous superficial inter- 
est the slums New York, the children 
attending the controlled schools the ex- 
periment are now more concerned about the 
dilapidated shacks the immediate vicin- 
ity. Instead their artificial interest the 
milk goats Holland, the children with 
their teeth worn the gums for lack 
calcium their diets are now more con- 
cerned about how care for milk goats 
their own back yard that they can take 
care that dietary deficiency. And instead 
naive interest clothing foreign 
lands which are exquisitely illustrated 
beautifully colored textbook pictures, the 
children are now more concerned about 
how stretch that clothing dollar home. 

But achieving this close relationship 
between the theoretical and the practical, 
wherein the controlled schools the 
experiment differ from the others? 

begin with, “the materials instruc- 
tions are different, every grade level 
there abundance instructional ma- 
terial various aspects food, clothing, 
and housing—all suitable the needs and 
interest the children the grade.” Then 
too, and equal importance, the hands 
the teachers these materials used the 
school must able stimulate significant 
class and student activities. For example, 
Glen St. Mary, Florida, where there was 
unusually high percentage hookworm 
infestation, the teachers used special ma- 
terials prepared the University Florida 
Project Applied Economics together with 
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State Health Department materials 
community campaign that resulted the 
building per cent the sanitary 
toilets needed wipe out the epidemic. 

Also, the health and 
status the children the school and 
the adults the community are concern 
all the teachers because the instruction 
develops practices and ways living that 
help the children and their parents “to 
know how healthy, healthy, and 
stay healthy.” 

Then again, the children make useful 
and attractive improvements for their 
homes, and co-operative school activities 
stimulate community improvements. Their 
experiences food, shelter, and clothing, 
like their experiences other areas, func- 
tion normal part their daily lives. 

And last, the school program balanced 
the extent that the economic approach 
not emphasized “to the exclusion the 
social, physical, the recreatory, the aesthetic, 
and the moral.” 

That deliberately planning informa- 
tion and experiences the education 
children school can make difference 
the economic well-being the children, 
made obvious and incontrovertible the 
evidence obtained the Experiment 
Applied Economics. But that there need 
concerned about the economic well- 
being children who live nation pub- 
licized throughout the world for its high 
standards living perhaps not easily 
obvious. Yet matter hard reality 
for many that poverty can and does exist 
the midst plenty. With per cent 
America’s families living poor diets, 
per cent America’s houses poor condi- 
tion, and the lowest tenth the income 
class spending scant five dollars each year 
for clothing, should considered mat- 
ter nation-wide necessity for schools 
develop methods instruction for improv- 
ing personal and family economic condi- 
tions which will actually raise the level 
living the 

Although far from insurmountable, the 
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obstacles the attaining this socio-educa- 
tional goal are, nevertheless, not easy 
overcome. 

There is, first all, the tradition that 
the school’s only aim teach children 
the tools learning—reading, writing, 
figuring—and pass them speaking 
acquaintance with their cultural heritage. 
That these things are necessary com- 
monplace. However, that their very neces- 
sity should considered justification for 
making them ends themselves rather 
than means ends indeed unfortunate. 
Herein lies the first obstacle: the teacher 
who believes his “duty help children 
knowing.” Not until teachers are convinced 
that the school not only place acquire 
the tools learning but also place learn 
how improve living through scientific use 
the tools learning and accumulated 
knowledge will this obstacle overcome. 

Then again, the authors point out, 
“there dearth textual material 
economic essentials. And many cases, 
where textbook writers have introduced 
material food, clothing, and shelter, 
they have fallen into the error merely 
telling about factual material which often 
totally unrelated the immediate needs 


the child reading the book. They have 
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not directed the material toward action. 
They have not deliberately stimulated the 
child improve his own situation.” 

Also, the nature obstacle at- 
taining this goal economic well-being, 
the fact that schools are unable improve 
the living the community because teacher 
education has failed develop teachers 
who are convinced that the school can and 
should improve living. And some cases 
even when they are convinced they are 
not professionally prepared put this con- 
viction into action, 

And last, the people these spots who 
need desperately learn what they should 
eat, what they should raise the land 
which they live, how they can clothe them- 
selves adequately, what sort houses are 
best suited the prevailing climate, what 
changes can made their present houses 
make them more livable, and host 
other things necessary raise their level 
living, not themselves feel desperate 
about these things. They are inured them. 
all too many cases, the totality their 
pinched lives overwhelms them and defies 
their power analysis and their ability 
isolate and name their needs. They exist, 
numbly articulate.” 

JELINEK 
University Missouri 


saying less than the truth affirm that excellent book (and 
the remark holds almost equally good Raphael Milton) 
like well-chosen and fruit tree. Its fruits are not 
one season only. With the due and natural intervals may recur 
year after year, and will supply the same nourishment and the 
same gratification, only ourselves return with the same 


healthful appetite. 


—S. 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Labor Looks Education Mark 
Starr, Educational Director the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, 
gives excellent synopsis the views 
labor education America. the 
1946 Inglis Lecture. lists eight things 
that schools and textbooks should say about 
trade unionism the unionist sees There 
brief bibliography which helpful 
giving the reader guidance publications 
which explain various conflicts and points 
view which are now articulate. There 
plea for true equality opportunity and 
for national support education means 
helping the weaker states. The fifty-page 
lecture, published $1.00 the Harvard 
University Press, stimulating discussion 
and will service particularly school 
executives and those who must manage the 
educational programs our country. 

“Most estimates impending mortality 
among institutions higher education are 
gloomy. Predictions nonsurvival run 
high fifty per cent.” Christopher Ed- 
gar Persons writes Public Relations for 
Colleges and Universities manual sixty- 
one pages from the Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, California. The 
list price $2.00 and the price 
bargain for the administrator for there 
much sound wisdom practical procedures 
the field public relations. The author 
vice-president firm and consultant 
public relations Western educational 
institutions. shows how “prestige pro- 
gram” around which any successful liaison 
between the college and its supporters must 
built. 

East the Sun and West the Moon 
with other Norwegian Folk Tales are re- 
told Gudron Thorne-Thomsen. The 
tales were collected from the Norse folk 
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utilitarian aspects culture. Today, the 


story-tellers and have been adapted for chil- 
They may read them below the 
third grade; the third grade and above 
they may read the children themselves. 
There are twenty-five tales and the volume 
beautifully illustrated often color. Here 
may found hundred and forty-four 
pages entrancement for the young child. 
The volume published Row Peterson 
and Company. 

Norman Foerster The Humanities and 
the Common Man discusses the democratic 
role state universities American cul- 
ture. previous books the author 
concerned that the spirit the humanities 
should permeate all education replacing 
the current emphasis naturalistic and 


author says, have low view human 
nature and education. the opening para- 
graph the Preface states: higher 
our conception human nature, the higher 
will our conception education. The 
lower our conception human nature, the 
lower our conception education.” high 
view man and his place the world 
demanded. Education should direct the 
normal desire for excellence which found 
human beings higher ten 
chapters, brief monograph sixty 
pages, are discussed such diverse topics 
human values, the spirit the humanities, 
educationists, new forces, the heritage 
free men, liberal education, the great cur- 
riculum, the great faculty, the great ad- 
ministration—consequently—the great ed- 
ucation. The University North Carolina 
published the book February. Its price 
$2.00. 

The Packer Collegiate Institute com- 
memorated its one hundredth anniversary 
May, 1945. conference convened 
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the theme, “Education and the Faith 
America.” Four the addresses have been 
printed cloth-bound volume seventy- 
seven pages. these have been added 
three addresses given the centennial cele- 
bration itself. addition address 
the institution’s president, there are papers 
President Alan Valentine the Uni- 
versity Rochester; Dean Luther 
Weigle, the Yale Divinity School; Head- 
master Frank Ashburn, the Brooker 
School; Dean Willard Sperry, Har- 
vard Divinity School; Dean Mary Ely Ly- 
man, Sweet Briar College; and Profes- 
sor Ralph Gabriel Yale University. 
Copies may secured from the Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 

Practical Idealism Paul Mallon 
timely and challenging book dean 
American columnists. Though has defi- 
nite political implications, the reflections 
the American scene are pointed and sub- 
stantial import. Briefly the author wishes 
maintain this middle class country 
through rebirth liberalism which must 
founded “justice government for 
free average men and the principles 
Christian and democratic justice.” 
opinion the professional liberals the coun- 
try have gone over totalitarianism. Some- 
thing the contents may seen from the 
six major divisions: The Future World, 
Dissolving Dollars, False Prophets, Marx 
and God, Tricks Politics and the Free 
Young. The book based primarily 
syndicated columns which appeared 1943 
and 1944. Each the thirty-eight articles 
well written and presents forcefully its 
topic. The volume published Bruce 
Inc., has 151 pages, and sells 
for $2.00 list. 

The Vanport City Schools, Portland, 
Oregon, describes 6000 Kids from 
States the children who passed through the 
which 700 acres swamp land became the 
living space for 40,000 people who built 
ships war. was the Nation’s largest 
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housing project. 100 large pages pro- 
fusely illustrated are described the growth 
the organization its administrative re- 
lations, community relations, programs for 
special child needs, the children working 
parents, child feeding, etc. Here amaz- 
ing picture how full-fledged school can 
come into operation almost instantaneously 
meet great need, and how democracy 
can prosper even times trial and strain, 
The report for sale $1.25 copy and 
can secured addressing the Vanport 
City Schools, Portland 17, Oregon. 
Foundations English for Foreign 
Hugh brief textbook de- 
signed for the foreign student who knows 
little English and wishes broaden his 
knowledge English grammar. based 
upon work done with classes foreign 
students International House Chicago. 
covers the essentials English, teaches 
the principles through practice, and its ex- 
ercises depend upon interest and under- 
standing rather than memory. Many con- 
crete suggestions are given the student. 
The price the pamphlet $1.00. The 
University Chicago Press the publisher. 
There much criticism English 
teaching America, Various plans are 
being devised make language teaching 
more efficient and effective. 
English Helen Stapp and Harry 
Greene one the later attempts. 
workbook English skills which de- 
signed for use high schools, and ac- 
companied handbook which gives in- 
structions teacher and pupils. test 
booklet also provided for diagnosis in- 
dividual needs. The handbook designed 
help the pupil discover his own special 
difficulties and meet his personal needs. 
The treatment is: Take the diagnostic test; 
study the handbook; the work called for 
the work sheet; necessary, extra 
work the work sheet; after finishing 
group lessons, take the mastery test; 
necessary, additional practice. The hand- 
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book has pages, the workbook 224; and 
the tests are comprised pages. The 
outfit sells for $1.28 and published 
Row, Peterson and Company. 

The Agricultural Development the 
Middle East, Keen, published 
England, but may secured from the 
British Information Services, Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York, for $1.50. 
least per cent the million in- 
habitants the Middle East live the 
soil and the region overpopulated with 
respect its crops. The countries covered 
are Cyprus, Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, 
Transjordan, Iraq, Persia, Egypt, The Su- 
dan, Eritrea, Ethiopia, the Aden Protec- 
torate, Tripolitania and Libya. The special 
problems each are considered. con- 
siderable portion the volume given 
methods raising agricultural standards 
and scientific problems. There are two 
maps color. 

Rural Education and Welfare the 
Education the Near East Foundation, 
New York City. Forty-five cents will 
obtain this paper-bound pamphlet 
pages (with colored map) from the British 
Information Services, Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York. The report 
shows that few schools are found. For ex- 
ample Iran least per cent the 
people are rural and they produce about 
per cent the national income, yet they 
are practically without educational facilities. 
plea made for higher degree lit- 
eracy, more concern for health, and owner- 
ship one’s own soil. 

Middle East Science, published 
Stationery Office, cloth-bound volume 
228 pages which may secured from 
the British Information Services, Rocke- 
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feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
priced $2.15. The introduction 
Keith Murray Lincoln College, 
Oxford. The volume concerned with 
practical applications science the fields 
geology, meteorology, rivers, under- 
ground water, plants and animals, forestry, 
marine fisheries, inland fisheries, human dis- 
eases, nutrition health and medical services, 
and population and social studies. pro- 
fusely illustrated and has five maps two 
standing the Middle East Countries. 

One the foundations which has done 
much create understanding between 
Great Britain and the United States that 
created the will Cecil Rhodes pro- 
viding for the Rhodes Scholarships. Most 
educators are least dimly aware this 
plan. However, quite fitting that book 
written now, Americans will again 
going England receive the benefits 
from Lord Rhodes munificence, Frank 
Aydelotte, American Secretary the 
Rhodes Trustees and President the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study Princeton, 
New Jersey. His book, The American 
Rhodes Scholarships, has recently appeared 
from the Princeton University Press, and 
may obtained for $2.00. 

the book are described the vision 
Cecil Rhodes, the selection American 
Rhodes Scholars, the American record 
Oxford, the careers American Rhodes 
Scholars the United States, and the 
American Rhodes Scholars related 
the vision Cecil Rhodes. Appendices list 
the governing personnel, the names 
Rhodes Scholars along with their occupa- 
tions and positions and their records the 
story well worth record and preservation. 


Soap and education are not sudden massacre but they are more 
deadly the long Twain 
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St. John’s Hunter Lake, New York. Earlier 
with the title, Fundamental 
Philosophy Education. 

Grundtvig, the Father the Folk High 
School Mary Ewen Palmer who has 
recently investigated types adult edu- 
cation. She Teaching Fellow the 
Graduate School Education, Harvard 
University, and here presents excellent 
analysis the philosophy and educational 
theories this great Danish Bishop and 
educator. Dr. Palmer here produces facts 
great educational value the history 
the development education. 

Lancelot has been professor and 
head the Department Vocational Edu- 
cation Iowa State College. now 
has written several volumes 
two which are Study Teaching 
Efficiency, etc., the Kappa Delta 
Research Publications (1935) and Perma- 
nent Learning (1944). used his sub- 
ject, The Educators Toy with Knowledge. 
For long time Lancelot has advocated 
teaching for permanent outcomes; learning 
thinking plus doing; and educational 
balance between living and making 
living. 

Education and Spiritual Values Through 
Wilmette, Illinois. She has written series 
textbooks for the elementary grades, 
series which includes materials and methods. 
submitting the article she wrote “We 
must emphasize the emotional development 
the child.” her article she amplifies 
this belief and shows how she would ap- 
proach the task. 

Withers Concord College, 
West Virginia, concerned with Academic 


other articles for THE EDUCATIONAL 
well for other educational 
journals, and wrote article similar 
theme his “Professors and Their Associa- 
tion” which was published The Journal 
Higher Education March, 1940. 

The next the articles this issue 
The Fine Arts: Misnomer. The author 
Harry Beck Green, instructor 
the Art Department San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California. Last 
year was leave Stanford University. 

Profession, Jesse Ha- 
ley, shows teaching profession rather 
than trade. Mr. Haley teaches science 
the Straubenmuller Textile High School, 
New York City. 

Four poems are used this number: 
Flight Interlude Mildred Ver Soy 
Harris; Farewell, Captain Waskow 
Phyllis Taunton Wood; Test Time 
Louise Gunn and Conjur Weather 
Elizabeth Utterback. Mrs. Harris has writ- 
ten frequently for former issues. Phyllis 
Taunton Wood, London, England, here 
presents her first contribution our col- 
umns. She artist well poet, 
and she has published several volumes 
poetry privately, the last under the title, 
“Dark Valley,” which presents reflections 
the last war and the future the hu- 
man race. Louise Gunn and Elizabeth Ut- 
terback have been earlier contributors. 

have always emphasized the review 
books which are value our readers. 
this issue considerable space allotted 
the review important publications 
authorities their respective 
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Foreword 


ATTEMPT has been made furnish com- 
plete directory officers both national and 
local. Chapters have been requested send their 
latest lists. most instances the officers whose 
names appear are from lists received very recently. 
complete list officers who are serving has not 
been received the General Office recently, data 
have been supplied from our earlier files. some 
chapters, names the president and counselor, 
the counselor only, are printed, the other officers 
having not yet been chosen. 

will great help the names newly- 
elected officers are furnished the General Office 
counselors promptly whenever changes occur dur- 
ing the coming year, 
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ROSTER KAPPA DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive President: MCCRACKEN, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Executive First Vice-President: KATHERINE 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama 


Executive Second Vice-President: FRANK 
WRIGHT, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


Executive Counselor: MCKINLEY 
Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


*Laureate Counselor: WILLIAM 
School and Society, Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 23, New York 


Deceased July 1946 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Recorder-Treasurer and Editor 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


LAUREATE CHAPTER 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 

Werret Charters, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri 

John Dewey, Professor Emeritus Philosophy, 

Columbia University, New York, New York 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, President the Uni- 
versity the State New York and Com- 
missioner Education (Retired), Albany, 
New York 

Mrs. Edwin Avery Parks (née Frances Fenton 
Bernard), Bennington College, Bennington, 
Vermont 

Edward Lee Thorndike, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, Northville, 
New Milford, Connecticut 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 


Frank Washington Ballou, Superintendent 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 

Lewis Madison Terman, Professor Emeritus 
Psychology, Leland Stanford University, 
fornia 


ELECTED DALLAS, TEXAS 
MARCH 1927 
Paul Monroe, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
Education Associations, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 


Payson Smith, Acting Dean, School Education, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 


William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 


Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FEBRUARY 1933 
James Angell, President Emeritus, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut; Educational 
Counselor, National Broadcasting Company 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 


Henry Holmes, Professor Education and 
Chairman the University Committee Edu- 
cational Relations, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 


Mary Woolley, President Emeritus, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 


Boyd Bode, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Visiting 
Professor The Moslem University, Cairo, 
Egypt 

Walter Damrosch, Musical Counsel, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York, New York 

Frank Freeman, Dean School Education, 
University California, Berkeley, California 


ELECTED NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
FEBRUARY 23, 1937 


Charles Beard, Historian, New Milford, Con- 
necticut 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 


Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Professor Emeritus Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

Kandel, Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York, and Editor School and 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 


Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Historical Association, Library Congress 
Annex, Washington, D.C. 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education and Director, Division Field 
Studies, Institute Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1941 


Albert Cook, State Superintendent Schools 
(Retired), Baltimore, Maryland 


ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 


James Conant, President Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

George Zook, President the American Coun- 
cil Education, Washington, D.C. 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 


Stephen Duggan, Director the Institute 
International Education, New York, New York 

Frank Graham, President the University 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Horne, Professor Emeritus Education, 
New York University, New York, New York 


ELECTED NEW NEW 
FEBRUARY 22, 1944 


Florence Allen, Judge the United States 
Circuit Court Appeals for the Sixth District 
(Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Tennessee), 
Cleveland, Ohio 

George Counts, Professor Education and Di- 
rector the Division Foundations Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

George Stoddard, President the University 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

John Withers, Dean Emeritus the School 
Education, New York University, New 
York, New York 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MARCH 17, 1945, 


Hyde Bailey, Professor Emeritus Horti- 
culture Cornell University, Director 
Bailey Hortorium, Ithaca, New York 

Edward Elliott, President Purdue Univer- 
sity, President the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana 

Evenden, Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Chairman 
the Committee Teacher Education the 
American Council Education, New York, 
New York 

Carl Seashore, Dean Emeritus the Graduate 
School the University The Gradu- 
ate College, The State University 
Iowa City, 


ELECTED MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
MARCH 11, 1946 


Frank Baker, President, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Edmund Day, President, Cornell University 
and Trustee Tuskegee Institute, Ithaca, 
New York 

Robert Hutchins, Chancellor, The University 
Chicago, Member the Board Directors 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., University 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

William Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York 
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MEMBERS 
Grace Abbott, formerly Professor Public Wel- 


fare Administration, University Chicago. 
Elected February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 
1939. 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus 
Education, University London, England. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased Septem- 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addams, formerly Hull House, Chicago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 1932; deceased 
May 21, 1935. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formerly President 
the University Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

William Bagley. formerly Editor, School and 
Society and Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. Elected February 28, 1928; 
deceased July 1946. 

Martha Berry, formerly Director Berry 
Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 
25, 1941; deceased February 27, 1942. 

George Carver, Founder the 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

McKeen Cattell, formerly Professor Psy- 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University; Editor, Science and 
other publications. Elected February 23, 1932; 
deceased January 20, 1940. 

Lotus Coffman, formerly President the 
University Minnesota. Elected February 28, 
1928; deceased September 22, 1938. 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, 1925; deceased September 14, 
1941. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25-26, 1926; deceased February 
1946. 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, New York 
Times. Elected February 20, 1935; deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Graduate 
School Harvard University, 


DECEASED 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. Elected February 
25, 1926; deceased December 14, 1941. 

Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. Elected February 28, 
1938; deceased May 25, 1946. 

Horne, formerly Professor Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased August 16, 

Jessup, formerly President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching 
and the Carnegie Corporation, New York, New 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased July 
1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head the Depart- 
ment Education, Catholic University 
America, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
24, 1942; deceased June 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Professor 
Education, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 1925; deceased 
July 18, 1946. 

Frederick Keppel, formerly Educational Ad- 
viser and President the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, New York, New York. 
Elected February 24, 1942; deceased Septem- 
ber 1943. 

William Neilson, formerly President Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, 1941; deceased February 13, 
1946. 

William Lyon Phelps, formerly Professor Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. Elected February 28, 1939; deceased Au- 
gust 21, 1943. 

James Earl Russell, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 
February 25-26, 1926; deceased November 
1945. 

David Eugene Smith, formerly Professor 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Febru- 
ary 24, 1936; deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching. Elected March 1927; deceased 
September 25, 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS* 


Alpha 


University Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
(March 1911) 

President: Mary Alice Lambert, 1005 West Ne- 
vada Street, Urbana, 

Vice-president: Frances Wilson, 1008 South 
Lincoln Avenue, Urbana, 

Secretary: Viola Dueringer, 1009 South Locust 
Street, Champaign, 

Treasurer: Mary McDougle, 806 Iowa Street, 
Urbana, Illinois 

Historian-Reporter: Miles Hartley, 1203 West 
Illinois Street, Urbana, 

Counselor: Liesette McHarry, 713 West Ver- 
mont Street, Urbana, 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
(March 30, 1912) 
Vice-president: Kathryn 1706 Atheris 
Street, Boulder, Colorado 
Secretary: Mrs. Alma Thiese, 989 Green Mt. 
Avenue, Boulder, Colorado 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Minnie 1206 
High Street, Apt. No. Boulder, Colorado 
Counselor: Marie Anna Mehl, 1129 11th Street, 
Boulder, Colorado 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
(April 23, 1915) 

President: Betty Bob Angerman, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Marion Madeline Brown, Uni- 
versity Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Charles Caldwell, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Charles Caldwell, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Charles Caldwell, Univer- 
sity Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Cartwright, University Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma 


Delta 
University Texas, Austin, Texas 


(May 30, 1916) 
Charter withdrawn February 24, 1932 


Epsilon 
Drake University, Des Moines 11, lowa 
(February 23, 1917) 
President: John Kilgore, 1720 West 12th 
Street, Des Moines 14, 


Vice-President: Harry Edwall, Drake University 
Student Union, 2707 Carpenter Avenue, Des 
Moines 11, lowa 

Secretary: Agnes Putta, 745 44th Street, Des 
Moines 12, 

Treasurer: Emma Scott, Registrar, Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines 11, lowa 

Historian-Reporter: Agnes Putta, 745 44th Street, 
Des Moines 12, Iowa 

Counselor: John Hutchinson, Dean, Com- 
munity College, Drake University, Des Moines 
11, 

Zeta 
University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(June 13, 1917) 

President: Eleanor Knoechel, 3285 Renfro 
Avenue, Cincinnati 11, Ohio 

Vice-President: Lotta Veasey, 2805 Stratford 
Avenue, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary: Helen Landfried, 2368 
Ravine Street, Cincinnati 19, Ohio 

Recording Secretary: Kathleen Kenney, 2805 
Digby Avenue, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Treasurer: Natalie Evans, 5323 Grafton Avenue, 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Martin Siegel, 1131 Chey- 
enne Drive, Cincinnati 16, Ohio 

Counselor: Margaret McKim, Teachers College, 
University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Eta 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
(June 11, 1919) 

President: Mrs. Edna Hass Johnson, 212 Fowler 
Avenue, West Lafayette, Indiana 

Vice-President: Wilford Witz, 115 University 
Street, West Lafayette, Indiana 

Secretary: Ruth Sproat, 128 Wiggins Street, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 

Treasurer: Lois Clark, 4th Floor, Cary Hall, 
East, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indi- 
ana 

Historian-Reporter: Allan Morehouse, R.R. 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Counselor: Ryder, Division Education 
and Applied Psychology, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


Theta 


Colorado State College Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 
(March 13, 1920) 
President: Louise Keena, Colorado State College 
Education, Greeley, Colorado 


Due readjustments caused the recent national emergency, limited number chapters 
have found impossible organize early usual and cannot furnish full officers. 
these cases, the names and addresses counselors are given. 
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Secretary: Dorothy Stonemets, Colorado State 
College Education, Greeley, Colorado 
Treasurer: Dorothy Stonemets, Colorado State 
College Education, Greeley, Colorado 
Counselor: Perry, Colorado State College 

Education, Greeley, Colorado 


Iota 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
(March 15, 1920) 


President: Ivo Mersmann, 1006 Merchant, Em- 
poria, Kansas 

Vice-President: Claudine Decker, 132 West 12th, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Secretary: Marjorie Haley, 418 West 12th, Em- 
poria, Kansas 

Treasurer: Virginia Griggs, 132 West 12th, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Frances Forbes, 1305 
Highland, Emporia, Kansas 

Counselor: Dale Zeller, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas 


‘Kappa 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York 
(August 1920) 


President: Theda Birnbaum, 139 82nd Street, 
New York, New York 

Vice-President: John Gurskey, Livingston Hall, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York 

Secretary: Margaret Coller, Lee Place, Bronx- 
ville, New York 

Treasurer: Leonard Winier, 509 West 
Street, New York 27, New York 

Historian-Reporter: Ann McKillop, Whittier 
Hall, 1230 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 27, 
New York 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York 


Lambda 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
(April 16, 1921) 


President: Reed, Oklahoma and 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Vice-President: Marcelyn Matthews, Oklahoma 
and College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Wilma Lackey, Oklahoma and 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Wolf, Oklahoma and 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Chauncey, Oklahoma and 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
(March 1922) 

President: Evelyn Elyea, 315 North Street, Nor- 
mal, Illinois 

Vice-President: Naoma Glasscock, 217 School 
Street, Normal, 

Secretary: Zola Harvey, Fell Hall, Normal, 
Illinois 

Treasurer: Maxine O’Neil, Fell Hall, Normal, 
Illinois 

Historian-Reporter: Zola Fell Hall, 
Normal, 

Counselor: Schroeder, Dean Emeritus, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
(April 20, 1922) 

President: Rosa Lee Emerson, Wells Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Vice-President: Rosamay Lottridge, 301 North 
Hall, Oxford, Ohio 

Secretary: Marion Nordberg, Wells 
Oxford, Ohio 

Treasurer: Muriel Erion, 309 North Hall, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Jane Brown, Wells Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Counselor: Christofferson, 105 Benton 
Hall, Oxford, Ohio 


University Alabama, University, Alabama 
(May 16, 1922) 

President: Tennie Davidson, Box 2256, Univer- 
sity, Alabama 

Vice-President: Sue Cashion, Box 96, University, 
Alabama 

Secretary: Mary Sue Singley, 814 Hackberry 
Lane, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Mrs. Pauline Foster, Box 2242, Uni- 
versity, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Colonial 
Hall, University, Alabama 

Counselor: Cowart, Drawer R., Univer- 
sity, Alabama 


Omicron 


Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 
(June 1922) 
President: Ruth Knudson, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Secretary: Esther Robertson, 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Treasurer: Joseph Callen, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Hooper, North- 
ern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota 

Counselor: Nugent, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 
(June 20, 1922) 
Joyce McKeachie, Davisburg, Michi- 
gan 
Vice-President: 
Michigan 
Corresponding Secretary: Theodosia Coplas, 310 
East Main Street, Boyne City, Michigan 
Recording Secretary: Betty Wixson, 8951 North 
Martindale, Detroit Michigan 
Treasurer: Loree Presnell, 31964 Cherry Hill, 
Garden City, Michigan 
Historian-Reporter: Theodosia Coplas, 310 East 
Main Street, Boyne City, Michigan 
Counselor: Martha Best, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Rho 


Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
(October 28, 1922) 
President: Grechus, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Vice-president: Esther Borgman, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Secretary: Dorothea Robertson, Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Treasurer: Nola Kueck, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
Historian-Reporter: LaVera Stucker Kipp, Yeater 
Hall, Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg, Missouri 
Counselor: Pauline Humphreys, Central Mis- 
souri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri 


Lois Arnold, Box 107, Fraser, 


Sigma 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
(January 11, 1932) 
Charter withdrawn February 26, 1936 


Tau 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
(February 24, 1923) 
President: Barbara Brubaker, 316 East Fillmore 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Vice-president: Francis Cooper Davis, 1016 East 
McPherson Street, Kirksville, Missouri 


Secretary: Elizabeth Rudasill, 511 South Frank- 
lin Street, Kirksville, Missouri 

Treasurer: Henry Bamman, 504 South Marian 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Slaughter, 511 South 
Franklin Street, Kirksville, Missouri 

Counselor: Berenice Beggs, 211 East Patter- 
son Street, Kirksville, Missouri 


Upsilon 
University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
(June 23, 1923) 

President: Mrs. Jean Tison, Fifth Grade 
Teacher, Yonge School, 
Gainesville, Florida 

Vice-president: James Campbell, Research As- 
sociate, Rureau Educational Research, 
Yonge Bldg., Gainesville, Florida 

Secretary: Lillian Maguire, Recorder, 
Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville, Florida 

Treasurer: Goette, Teacher Science 
Education, Yonge Laboratory School, 
Gainesville, Florida 

Historian-Reporter: Rosella Herman, Fourth 
Grade Teacher, Yonge Laboratory 
School, Gainesville, Florida 

Counselor: Mead, Director Educational 


Research, Yonge Bldg., Gainesville, 
Florida 


Phi 
Marshall College, Huntington 
(June 1923) 
President: Mrs. Jean Franklin Bowles, 
Washington Avenue, Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia 
First Vice-president: Fenton West, 3401 Au- 
burn Road, Huntington, West Virginia 
Second Vice-President: Emma Duncan, Marshall 
College, Huntington West Virginia 
Secretary: Zula Miller, Laidley Hall, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia 
Treasurer: Marie White, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Historian-Reporter: Virginia Rider, 
College, Huntington, West Virginia 
Counselor: Roy Woods, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Chi 
Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 
(June 14, 1923) 

President: Evelyn Eceritt, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colorado 

Vice-president: Avis Decker, Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colorado 

Secretary: Uhrlaub, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colorado 

Treasurer: Herbert Dorricott, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado 


West Virginia 


Marshall 
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Historian-Reporter: Helmecke, Western 
State College, Gunnison, Colorado 

Counselor: John Dynes, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado 


Psi 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 
(August 1923) 

President: Eloise Baer, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, 

Vice-president: Sarah Groesbeck, 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 

Secretary: Arlene Schlegel, State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, 

Treasurer: Allen Rodemeyer, State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, 

Counselor: John Charles, State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 


State 


Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
(August 1923) 
President: Ollie Tedrow, Poplar 
Athens, Ohio 
Vice-president: Joan Kimnach, East Union 
Street, Athens, Ohio 
Secretary: Jane Cranmer, Lindley Hall, Athens, 
Ohio 
Treasurer: Irma Voigt, Park Place, Ath- 
ens, Ohio 
Historian-Reporter: Not appointed yet 
Counselor: Ann Mumma, Box 388, Athens, 
Ohio 
Honorary Counselor: McCracken, Elm- 
wood Place, Athens, Ohio 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
(November 10, 1923) 

President: Eleanor Clay, Stuyvesant Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Vice-President: 
Hall, Delaware, Ohio 

Secretary: Constance Ganke, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Treasurer: Eleanor McDevitt, Stuyvesant Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Sally Smith, Stuyvesant Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Social Chairman: Mary Buvinger, Austin 
Hall, Delaware, Ohio 

Counselor: Martha Dallmann, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio 


Street, 


Martineau, Monnett 


Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
(February 19, 1924) 
President: Patricia Kappa Kappa Gamma 
House, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Vice-president: Mary Ellen Hill, 506 North Wil- 
low Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Secretary: Lorene Applewhite, Delta Delta Delta 
House, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Treasurer: Applewhite, 
House, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Counselor: Helen Graham, University Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Alpha Gamma 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
(May 19, 1924) 
Counselor: Margaret Bell Humphreys, University 
School, Lexington 29, Kentucky 


Alpha Delta 


Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Florida 
(January 12, 1925) 

President: Earnest Cason, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 

Vice-president: Ida Lula Davis, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 

Corresponding Secretary: Nell McNeil, Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 

Recording Secretary: Frances Rutland, Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida 

Treasurer: Fannie Shaw, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 

Historian-Reporter: Nell McNeil, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 

Counselor: Hinson, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 


Delta Delta 


Alpha Epsilon 


Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, Illinois 
(February 27, 1925) 
President: Johnson, 819 West Adams 
Street, Macomb, Illinois 
Vice-president: Betty Ballou, 520 West Washing- 
ton Street, Macomb, 


Secretary: Wilma Sherwin, West Pierce 
Street, Macomb, 
Treasurer: Barbara Sweney, 501 West Pierce 


Street, Macomb, 

Historian-Reporter: Louise Bunch, 705 West 
Adams Street, Macomb, Ilinois 

Counselor: Archer, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, 


Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
(March 14, 1925) 
President: Margaret Bower, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
Vice-president: Alathea Walker, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Secretary: Belle Provorse, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Treasurer: Odella Nation, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 

Counselor: Eulalia Roseberry, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
(April 17, 1925) 
President: Noah Gray, 1407 Broadway, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri 
Vice-President: Wallace Ramsey, Cheney Hall, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Secretary: Nancy Jane Hamilton, Leming Hall, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Treasurer-Recorder: Esther Knehans, 510 
North Boulevard, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Historian-Reporter: Lois Pott, 1401 
Broadway, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Counselor: Krusé, State College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri 


Alpha Theta 
University Akron, Akron, Ohio 
(April 24, 1925) 
President: Richard Fuchs, 585 Glendora 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio 
Vice-president: Mary Adams, 1624 Preston Ave- 
nue, Akron, Ohio 
Secretary: Josephine Milani, 522 Evans Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio 
Treasurer: Mary Dague, 948 Peerless Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio 
Assistant Treasurer: Marily Merkh, 192 Ken- 
wick Drive, Akron, Ohio 
Historian-Reporter: Helen Eckert, 1854 Tenth 
Street, Akron, Ohio 
Social Chairman: Patti Lou Myers, 101 Vespers 
Street, Akron, Ohio 
Counselor: Kuhnes, 751 Mercer Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio 


Alpha Iota 


North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas 
(January 23, 1926) 
Counselor: Newton, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas 


Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
(February 12, 1926) 
President: Grace Sargent, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Vice-president: Zoe Shriner, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Secretary: Marilyn Buchanan, 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Historian-Reporter: Jerrie McGrew, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Counselor: John Shannon, 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Alpha Lambda 


University Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
(May 22, 1926) 

President: Laura Fisher, 2816 Vine Street, Den- 
ver Colorado 

Virginia Stearns, 
Madison Street, Denver Colorado 

Second Vice-president: Emily Girault, 2280 South 
University Boulevard, Denver 10, Colorado 

Corresponding Secretary: Sylvia Houghton, 704 
Fox Street, Denver, Colorado 

Recording Secretary: Betty Jayne Vaughn, 1336 
Monroe Street, Denver, Colorado 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Leslie, 1355 
Street, Denver Colorado 

Historian: Corine Bourquin, 2031 Bellaire Street, 
Denver, Colorado 

Reporter: Mary Kircher, 1439 Detroit Street, 
Denver Colorado 

Student Representative: Friend Blauer, 
South Pearl Street, Denver, Colorado 

Alumni Representative: Mary Flood, South 
Williams Street, Denver, Colorado 


Alpha 


University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
(May 25, 1926) 

President: Ruth Campbell, 1314 Ivinson Ave- 
nue, Laramie, Wyoming 

Vice-President: Charles Thompson, Dray Cot- 
tage; 1711 Grand Avenue, Laramie, Wyoming 

Secretary: Louise Thouin, 1314 Ivinson Ave- 
nue, Laramie, Wyoming 

Treasurer: Agnes Gunderson, Apt. No. 719 
Grand Avenue, Laramie, Wyoming 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Reusser Red- 
burn, Clark Street, Laramie, Wyoming 

Counselor: Clarice Whittenburg, 203 South gth 
Street, Laramie, Wyoming (on leave 

Acting Counselor: Glennie Bacon, P.O. Box 334, 
Laramie, Wyoming 
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Lafayette 


Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, California 
(May 28, 1926) 

President: Harry Burcell, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 

Vice-president: Ruth Stevens, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California 

Secretary: Elaine Chmelka, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 
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Treasurer: Mildred Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Cannon, Chico State 
College, Chico, California 

Counselor: Philip Chico State College, 
Chico, California 


Alpha 


College William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
(April 22, 1927) 

President: Betty Jane Taylor, Kappa Kappa 
Gamma House, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Vice-president: Jacqueline Armor, Chi Omega 
House, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Secretary: Chi Omega 
House, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Treasurer: Robert Jacobs, Box 1326, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia 

Counselor: George Oliver, College 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 


Alpha Omicron 


Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 
(May 12, 1927) 
Charter withdrawn 


Alpha 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville Tennessee 
(May 14, 1927) 
President: Edward Cleino, Peabody College, 
Nashville Tennessee 
Vice-president: Mrs, Jane 1019 Ma- 
plewood Lane, Nashville Tennessee 
Corresponding Secretary: Mr. Richard Starr, 
Peabody College, Nashville Tennessee 
Recording Secretary: Miss Sue Eagan, Pea- 
body College, Nashville Tennessee 
Treasurer: Miss Stephanie Killgore, Peabody 
College, Nashville Tennessee 
Counselor: Miss Bess McCann, Peabody College, 
Nashville Tennessee 


Alpha Rho 


Santa Barbara College, University California, 
Santa Barbara, California 
(May 20, 1927) 

President: Terry, 115 West 
Pedregosa Street, Santa Barbara, California 
Vice-president: Robert Hart, 915 West Michel- 

storena Street, Santa Barbara, California 
Second Vice-president: Dorothy Milsap 
Secretary: Betty Duysen, 1637 Oramas Road, 
Santa Barbara, California 
Treasurer: Sanchez, 126 North Alisos 
Street, Santa Barbara, California 
Historian-Reporter: Mirrle Abbott, 513 East 
Pedregosa Street, Santa Barbara, California 


Counselor: Will Hayes, 614 Sierra Street, Santa 
Barbara, California 


Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
(May 21, 1927) 

President: Cyrus Keller, Lemon Grove, Cali- 
fornia 

Vice-president: Carol Chambers, Beryl 
Street, San Diego California 

Secretary: Frances Read, 117 East Mount 
Vernon, Lemon Grove, California 

Treasurer: Agatha Sick, 2421 Street, San 
Diego California 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Caldwell, 4744 Mira- 
cle Drive, San Diego California 

Counselor: Katherine Corbett, 320 Fir Street, 
San Diego, California 


Alpha Tau 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
(May 27, 1927) 
Counselor: Proctor, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 


Alpha Upsilon 


West Virginia University Morgantown, 
West Virginia 
(July 21, 1927) 
President: Betty Booth, Hopecrest Street, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia 
Vice-president: Margaret Ann Jackson, 265 
Prospect Street, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Secretary: Billie Simms, 108 Center Street, 
Woman’s Hall, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Treasurer: Mrs. Arch Dorsey, 445 Lorentz 
Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Gates, West 
McKinley Street, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Counselor: Robert Baldwin, Faculty Club, 


Spruce Street, Morgantown, West Virginia 


Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
(January 17, 1928) 

President: Hilda Tucker, Dormitory Auburn, 
Alabama 

Vice-president: Helen Williamson, Dormitory 
Auburn, Alabama 

Corresponding Secretary: James Owens, 245 South 
Gay Street, Auburn, Alabama 

Recording Secretary: Carol Ann McCool, Dor- 
mitory II, Auburn, Alabama 

Treasurer: Woodrow Breland, 302 Samford 
Avenue, Auburn, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Gere Rennert, Dormitory III, 
Auburn, Alabama 


Alpha Chi 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
(April 1946) 

President: Margaret Ritchie, Route Box 297, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Vice-president: Virginia Cooke, Marriner, 
Box 423, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia 

Corresponding Secretary: Mary Virginia Carson, 
Box 585, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia 

Recording Secretary: Jane Morgan, Box 323, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Treasurer: Shirley Williams, Box 223, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Historian: Amy Sanders, Box 42, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Reporter: Johnson, Box 33, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Counselor: Eagle, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia 


Alpha Psi 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
(February 11, 1928) 
President: Elizabeth Van Horn, Williard Hall, 
Tiffin, Ohio 
Vice-president: John 
College, Tiffin, Ohio 
Secretary: Jean Platt, France Hall, Tiffin, Ohio 
Treasurer: Margaret Bock, Willard Hall, Tif- 
fin, Ohio 
Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Neff, Keller Cot- 
tage, Tiffin, Ohio 
Counselor: Williams, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio 


Haberman, Heidelberg 


Alpha Omega 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
(February 15, 1928) 

President: James Jackson, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Vice-president: Marion Sundell (Miss), Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Secretary: Virginia Smith, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Treasurer: Mary Piper, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Counselor: Riley Clinton, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
(February 21, 1928) 
President: Carolyn Freire, 390 East San Salva- 
dore Street, San Jose, California 
Vice-president: Ann Tomasello, 1247 South 1st 
Street, San Jose, California 


Recording Secretary: Carol Lantz, North 2nd 
Street, Campbell, California 

Corresponding Secretary: Barbara Bone, Haw- 
thorne Way, San Jose, California 

Treasurer: Harry Jensen, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California 

Historian-Reporter: 390 
East San Salvadore Street, San Jose, California 

Counselor: Roy Willey, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California 


Beta Beta 


University New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire 
(February 23, 1928) 


President: Russell Hanson, University New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 
Vice-president: John Day, University New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 
Secretary: Dorothy Minor Flint, University 
New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 
Treasurer: Doris Tyrrell, University New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 
Counselor: Monroe Stowe, University New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire 


Beta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1928) 
President: Natalie Keller, 106 North Street, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Edwards, 666 Grant 
Street, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Secretary: Elissa Pezzuti, 1151 Water Street, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Ella Pezzuti, 1151 Water Street, 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Florence Schatz, 254 State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Pearl Reed, 135 South 6th Street, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Beta Delta 


Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
(May 14, 1928) 


President: Mrs. Blain, Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Blanche Harrison, Southeastern 
State College, Durant, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Lola Totoro, Southeastern State Col- 
lege, Durant, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Dr. Haggard, Southeastern 
State College, Durant, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Lou Ellen May, Southeastern 
State College, Durant, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Dr. Fort, Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma 
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Beta Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 
(May 21, 1928) 

President: Anna Headlee, Box State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville, Virginia 

Vice-president: Barbara Kellam, Box State 
Teachers College. Farmville, Virginia 

Secretary: Patsy Dale, State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Virginia 

Treasurer: Nancy Parrish, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Audrey Lee Davis, State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 

Counselor: Pauline Camper, Box 131, 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 


State 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
(June 1928) 

President: Lois Louise Little, University Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho 

Vice-president: Florence Marjorie King, Univer- 
sity Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Secretary: Gwendolin McKay, 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Treasurer: Margaret Madison, University 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Jane 
University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Counselor: Walter Wayne Smith, University 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


University 


Dempsey, 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
(June 1928) 
President: Valera Moore, 519 North Bell Street, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Vice-president: Mrs. Cornett, 514 West 
Ford Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mildred Poling, Earleigh 
Hall, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma 
Historian-Reporter: James Roberson, 2409 North 
Kickapoo Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Lenna Smock, 531 West Univer- 
sity Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Beta Theta 


State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
(January 26, 1929) 

President: Frank Stoll, Park Street, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Thurman Fox, 400 Vine Street, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Marie Kuharski, 499 Ruggles Street, 
Fond Lac, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertha Merker, Cherry 
Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Historian-Reporter: Helen Welkos, 208 West 
Court Street, Elkhorn, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Hulda Dilling, Windermere Road, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Beta Iota 


Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo 45, Michigan 
(February 1929) 

President: Maxine Sprik, 726 Davis 
Kalamazoo 45, Michigan 

Vice-president: Robert Williams, 
Hall, Kalamazoo 45, Michigan 

Secretary: Barbara MacMillan, 818 Davis Street, 
Kalamazoo 44, Michigan 

Treasurer: Mary Waldheer, Spindler Hall 203, 
Kalamazoo 45, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Priscilla Barnes, Walwood 
Hall 219, Kalamazoo 45, Michigan 

Counselor: Wm. McKinley Robinson, 1414 Low 
Road, Kalamazoo 41, Michigan 


Street, 


Vandercook 


Beta Kappa 


University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
(May 1929) 
Counselor: Richie, University Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 


Beta Lambda 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
(May 24, 1929) 

President: Grace Korth, Alabama 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Vice-president: Lennie Sue Goree, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama 

Secretary: Katherine May, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Treasurer: 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Historian: June Middleton, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Reporter: Franklee Gilbert, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama 


College, 


College, 


Beta 


Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
(May 25, 1929) 

President: Ralf Graham, Delzell Hall, Peru, 
Nebraska 

Vice-President: Margaret Wellenseik, Eliza Mor- 
gan Hall, Peru, Nebraska 

Secretary: Dorothy Stepan, 
Nebraska 

Treasurer: Margaret Spellman, Eliza Morgan 
Hall, Peru, Nebraska 

Counselor: Maxwell, Peru, Nebraska 


Box 191, Peru, 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
(May 25, 1929) 

President: Virginia Rebbe Kennedy, Black Hills 
Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Vice-president: Fred Guenther, Black Hills 
Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Secretary: Winnie Thomas, Black Hills 
Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Treasurer: Frank Bennett, Black Hills Teach- 

ers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 
Historian-Reporter: Estella Bennett, Black 
Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Da- 
kota 
Counselor: Ida Henton, Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, South Dakota 


Beta 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
(May 20, 1929) 

President: Margaret Wright, 919 Sixth Street, 
Waco, Texas 

Vice-president: Nancy Anderson, Burleson Hall, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Secretary: Frances Taylor, Burleson Hall, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas 

Treasurer: Lorena Strech, School Education, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Betty 
Burleson Hall, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Counselor: Goetting, School Education, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 


Beta Omicron 


State Teachers College, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
(April 17, 1930) 

President: Carolyn Jean Starr, 1028 West Vine 
Street, Milwaukee Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Willowene Alofs, 3028 North 
Oakland Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Lillian Houg, Wm. Horlick High 
School, Racine, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Ruth Schier, 206 West Saveland 
Avenue, Milwaukee Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter: Suzayne Weber, 220 East 
Locust Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 

Counselor: John Lazenby, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 


Beta 


School Education, New York University, 
New York New York 
(May 24, 1930) 

President: John Winfield Tietz, Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York 

Vice-president: Anita Niebanck, Gantier 
Avenue, Jersey City New Jersey 


Corresponding Secretary: Dwight Daugherty, 
Forest Street, Montclair, New Jersey 

Recording Secretary: Martha Kuhlmann, 
Woodbine Street, Brooklyn 27, New York 

Treasurer: Mrs. Clara Carr Stallard, 453 South 
Maple Avenue, Glen Rock, New Jersey 

Historian: Eva Glassford, 906 Summit Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

Reporter: Leonard Stroebel, 331 Virginia Ave- 
Jersey City New Jersey 

Counselor: Charles Skinner, Press Build- 
ing, New York University, New York New 
York 


Beta Rho 


State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
(May 27, 1930) 

President Bettejo Goodall, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Schmidt, State Teachers 
College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Corresponding Secretary: Donald Ayres, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Recording Secretary: Anna Mary Schultz, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Donald Ayres, State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Margaret O’Brien, State Teachers 
College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


Beta Sigma 


Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Georgia 


(May 28, 1930) 
Charter withdrawn, Institutional merger 


Beta Tau 


LaCrosse State Teachers College, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
(June 1930) 

President: Robert Hillegas, 914 Logan Street, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Ole Oines, 1603 Charles Street, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Lois Arneson, 1620 Main Street, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Eloda Rumsey, 1421 Vine Street, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter: Agnes Fortney, 1421 Vine 
Street, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Everett Walters, 215 North 24th 
Street, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


Beta Upsilon 


Washington University, St. Louis Missouri 
(June 1930) 
President: Eugene Seubert, 5802 Bartmer, St. 
Louis 12, Missouri 
Vice-president: Lorene Bahn, 4231 Lee Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 15, Missouri 
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Secretary: Bettye Jane Boardman, 3940 Fillmore, 
St. Louis 16, Missouri 

Treasurer: Gribble, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis Missouri 

Historian-Reporter: Gertrude Fiehler, 4543 
Westminster Place, St. Louis Missouri 

Counselor: Frank Wright, 707 North Forest, 
Webster Groves 19, Missouri 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 
(December 16, 1930) 


President: Jane Hallaway, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona 

Vice-president: Margery Jorgenson, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Arizona 

Corresponding Secretary: Olga Emmons, Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Arizona 

Secretary: Gloria Emmons, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona 

Treasurer: Barbara Martin, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona 

Historian-Reporter: Arizona 
State College, Tempe, Arizona 

Counselor: Payne, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona 


Beta Chi 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
(December 17, 1930) 


President: Patricia O’Hanlon, North Hall, 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 

Vice-president: Dude Rutherford, North Hall, 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 

Secretary: Dude Rutherford, North Hall, Ari- 
zona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 

Treasurer: Celia Ryberg, Isham Spencer, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

Counselor: Tyson, Huthinson Apart- 
ments, Flagstaff, Arizona 


Beta Psi 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, 
(January 1931) 

President: Norma Jean Garrett, Pemberton Hall, 

Charleston, 

Vice-president: Marvin Johnson, 1431 Ninth 
Street, Charleston, 

Secretary: Gloria Anderson, Pemberton Hall, 
Charleston, Illinois 

Treasurer: Ruth Wiseman, 325 West Harrison 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 

Historian-Reporter: Ardis Bailey, 718 Lincoln 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 

Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, 859 Eleventh 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 


Beta Omega 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
(January 13, 1931) 

President: Betty Berlin, Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

Vice-president: Charles Gum, 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Secretary: Jean George, Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

Treasurer: Frank Hall, Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

Historian-Retorter: Betty Sanders, Fairmont 
State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 

Counselor: Harold Fleming, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia 


Gamma Alpha 


Radford College, Radford, Virginia 
(February 1931) 

President: Geraldine Potter, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia 

Vice-president: Louise Duncan, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia 

Secretary: Marie Lester, Radford College, Rad- 
ford, Virginia 

Treasurer: Ethel Roberts, Radnor Apartment, 
Radford, Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Elsie Lockmeyer, Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia 

Counselor: M’Ledge Moffett, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia 


Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(February 21, 1931) 
President: Paul Rowlands, Market and Main 
Street, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Ellen Moore, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Corresponding Secretary: Shirley Keiser, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Recording Secretary: Rhodes, Fourth 
Street, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Helen Wright, Fifth Street, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Nell Maupin, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


Gamma Gamma 


Moorhead State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
(May 1931) 
President: Maxine Hunt, Moorhead State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Vice-president: Mrs. Smith, 
Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota 


Secretary: Martha Kleppe, Moorhead 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Treasurer: Martha Kleppe, Moorhead State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Historian-Reporter: Ragna Moorhead 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Counselor: Arnold Christensen, 1002-8th 
Avenue South, Moorhead, Minnesota 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota 
(May 1931) 


Gamma Epsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
(Mav 22, 1931) 
President: John O’Brien, 311 Berkeley Avenue, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Vice-president: Lucy Brown, 218 Mount Vernon 
Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 
Secretary: Helga Schrank, Chapin Hall, State 


Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey 
Treasurer: Muriel Roversi, Chapin Hall, State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey 
Historian-Reporter: Margaret Moore, Chapin 


Hall, State Teachers College, Upper 
clair, New Jersey 

Counselor: Sperle, Walnut 
Crescent, Montclair, New Jersey 


Gamma Zeta 


State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
(May 22, 1931) 

President: Marian Olmstead, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Leda Woehrle, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey 

Secretary: Eileen Herring, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Helen Varinsky, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Ida Chantz, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey 

Counselor: Rachel Jarrold, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 


Gamma Eta 


New Mexico State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 
(May 26, 1931) 
President: Kenneth Kostenbader, 804 West 12th 
Street, Silver City, New Mexico 
Vice-president: Ethel Leonard, 315 Street, 
Silver City, New Mexico 


Secretary: Norma Maxwell, Bullard 
Street, Silver City, New Mexico 

Treasurer: Charles Martin, 613 Street, Silver 
City, New Mexico 

Historian-Reporter: Schutte, 607 Street, 
Silver City, New Mexico 

Counselor: James, 808 Street, Silver 
City, New Mexico 


Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
(May 28, 1931) 

President: Mrs. Lolita (Thayer) Guthrie, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Vice-president: Muriel 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Secretary: Mrs. Vesta (Prohl) Breckel, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Treasurer: Jamesetta Ray, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 

Historian-Reporter: Victoria Lewis, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Counselor: Jeep, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana 


State 


Gamma Iota 


The City College New York, 
New York, New York 
(May 29, 1931) 
President: Lillian Harris, 1227 Wheeler Avenue, 
Bronx 59, New York 
Vice-president: Ortof, 1414 President 
Street, Brooklyn 13, New York 
Secretary: Audrey Rakow, 2802 
Avenue, Brooklyn 24, New York 
Treasurer: Martha Gunin, 510 Amboy Street, 
Brooklyn 12, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Leonard Stavisky, 864 Fox 
Street, Bronx 59, New York 
Counselor: Egbert Turner, 124 Lee Avenue, 
Yonkers New York 


Mermaid 


Gamma Kappa 


University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(May 30, 1931) 
Counselor: Ross Beall, University Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
(June 1931) 
Counselor: Gertrude Bishop, 7728 Suffolk, Web- 
ster Groves Missouri 


Gamma 


New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo 
New York 
(June 1931) 
President: Arlene Ebert, Manhattan Avenue, 
Buffalo 15, New York 
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Vice-president: Hortense Hoffman, Brantford 
Place, Buffalo New York 

Secretary: Marion Mandley, Mariner Street, 
Buffalo New York 

Treasurer: Betty Reau, Hoyt Street, Buf- 
falo 13, New York 

Counselor: Chester Pugsley, 666 Auburn 
Avenue, Buffalo New York 


Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis Indiana 
(June 1931) 

President: Alice Tewell, Butler University, In- 
dianapolis Indiana 

Vice-president: June Ann Goodrich, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis Indiana 

Secretary: Pearl Rice, Butler University, Indian- 
apolis Indiana 

Treasurer: Rosalind Martin, Butler University, 
Indianapolis Indiana 

Historian-Reporter: Fry, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis Indiana 

Counselor: Frank Gorman, Butler University, 
Indianapolis Indiana 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(October 17, 1931) 
President: Ruth Mooney, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Frances Dugan, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Marie Sloane, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Recording Secretary: Gene Egli, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Kettell, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Marjorie Ganterman, 271 
Prospect Street, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Francis McGarry, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


Gamma Omicron 


University Maine, Orono, Maine 
(February 15, 1932) 

President: Roger Luce, Horticulture Bldg., Uni- 
versity Maine, Orono, Maine 

Vice-president: Doris Hobart, North Estabrooke 
Hall, University Maine, Orono, Maine 

Secretary: Marguerite McNeil, Penobscott 
Street, Orono, Maine 

Treasurer: Marguerite McNeil, Penobscot 
Street, Orono, Maine 

Historian-Reporter: Marguerite McNeil, 
Penobscott Street, Orono, Maine 

Counselor: Payson Smith, Stevens Hall, South, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
(April 23, 1932) 

President: Joan Woods, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Vice-President: Maxine Johnson, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Secretary: Dorothy Johnson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Treasurer: Elaine Vanselow, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Counselor: Herbert Clugston, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Gamma Rho 


University Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
(May 26, 1932) 

President: Hilda Penner, University Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Vice-President: Barbara Morris, University 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 

Secretary: Mary Jane Venning, University 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 

Treasurer: Cecil Read, University Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothea Dixon, University 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 

Counselor: Sipple, University Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 
(January 13, 1934) 
President: Ruth Lind, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, California 
Vice-President: Vera Elaine Stoeckle, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, California 
Corresponding Secretary: Verna Rosasco, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 
Recording Secretary: Edna Fracchia, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, California 
Treasurer: Anita Mae Lawson, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California 
Counselor: Cecelia Anderson, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California 


Gamma Tau 


Winona State College, Winona, 
Minnesota 
(February 10, 1934) 
President: George Matchan, Lucas Lodge, Win- 
ona, Minnesota 
Vice-president: Charles Reps, 924 West King 
Street, Winona, Minnesota 


Secretary: Mary Jane Borger, 315 
Street, Winona, Minnesota 

Treasurer: Mary Neil, Morey Hall, Winona, 
Minnesota 

Historian-Reporter: Geraldine Ryberg, Shepard 
Hall, Winona, Minnesota 

Counselor: Floretta Murray, 501 Harriet Street, 
Winona, Minnesota 


Gamma Upsilon 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 
(May 10, 1934) 
President: Dorothy Dorsa, Box 5963, University, 
Louisiana 
Vice-president: 
Louisiana 
Secretary: Elsie Wood, Box 5583, University, 
Louisiana 

Treasurer: Elsie Wood, Box 5583, University, 
Louisiana 

Historian-Reporter: Owens, 4575 Highland 
Road, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Counselor: Deer, Department Educa- 
tion, University, Louisiana 


Margaret Goos, University, 


Gamma Phi 


Northwestern State College Louisiana, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
(May 11, 1934) 
President: Betty Jane Eggers, Box 314, North- 
western State, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Vice-president: Alice Martin, Box 285, North- 
western State, Natchitoches, Lousiana 
Secretary: Faye Garrett, Box 286, Northwestern 
State, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Treasurer: Yvonne Phillips, Box North- 
western State, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Historian-Reporter: Bessie Duncan, Box 257, 
Northwestern State, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Counselor: Mamie Bowman, 300 College Avenue, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Gamma Chi 


State Teachers College, Worcester 
Massachusetts 
(March 1935) 

President: Doris Skrivars, State Teachers College, 

Worcester Massachusetts 
Vice-president: Grace Keegen, State Teachers 

College, Worcester Massachusetts 
Secretary: Carol Erickson, State Teachers 

College, Worcester Massachusetts 
Treasurer: Elaine McDonough, State Teach- 

ers College, Worcester Massachusetts 
Historian-Reporter: Carol Erickson, State 

Teachers College, Worcester Massachusetts 
Counselor: Lawrence Averill, State Teachers 

College, Worcester Massachusetts 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College, Fresno California 
(April 13, 1935) 

President: Mary Schulmeister, 5068 
Street, Fresno, California 

Vice-president: Jean Frances Miles, 710 Clinton 
Avenue, Fresno California 

Corresponding Secretary: Evelyn Tade, 1561 
North Van Ness Avenue, Fresno, California 

Recording Secretary: Doris Nielsen, Route 
Box 414, Selma, California 

Treasurer: John Harton, Fresno State College, 
Fresno California 

Historian-Reporter: Regina Lorraine Hill, 815 
Harvard Avenue, Fresno California 

Publicity Chariman: Janet Bliss, 730 Weldon 
Avenue, Fresno California 

Counselor: Francis Smith, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno California 


Gamma Omega 


Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
(April 27, 1935) 

President: Clara Kessler, Murdaugh Hall, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Edna Jones, 319 East 2nd Street, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Juanita Lee, 301 East Third Street, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Nadine Campsey, 402 East Third 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Imogene Harris, Mur- 
daugh Hall, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Winifred Stayton, 
Fourth Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 
(May 1935) 
President Viola Campbell, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 
Vice-president: Martha Louise Johnson, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentucky 

Secretary: Norma Ann Richards, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky 

Treasurer: Robert Duncan Huey, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky 

Counselor: Mattox, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


222 East 


Delta Beta 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
(May 15, 1935) 
President: George Inscho, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio 


. 
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Vice-president: Margaret Winnings, Engleman 
Hall, Kent, Ohio 

Secretary-treasurer: Doris Daes, Engleman Hall, 
Kent, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Eleanor DiMinno, Engle- 
man Hall, Kent, Ohio 

Counselor: Heer, Kent, Ohio 


Delta Gamma 


Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
(May 24, 1935) 

President: Ruby Lambdin, Athens, West Virginia 

Vice-president; June Smith, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia 

Secretary: Brookie Hardy, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia 

Treasurer: Cloyd Armbrister, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia 

Historian-Reporter: Polly Mash, Athens, West 
Virginia 

Counselor: Nancy Lohin, Athens, West Virginia 


Delta Delta 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
(May 25, 1935) 

President: Miss Anita Hughey, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Vice-president: Miss Sara Hardin, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Secretary Miss Katherine Bland, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Treasurer: Miss Anne Kelley, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Historian-Reporter: Miss Jean Graham, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Counselor: Willis Magginis, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Kalb, 
(May 29, 1935) 
President: George Reid, 305 Normal Road, 
Kalb, Illinois 
Vice-president: Marcene Busjahn, Williston Hall, 
Kalb, 
Corresponding Secretary: Catherine Rakas, Wil- 
liston Hall, Kalb, 
Recording Secretary: Margaret Florio, Williston 
Hall, Kalb, Illinois 
Treasurer: Robert Duffield, 330 College Avenue, 
Kalb, Illinois 
Historian-Reporter: Catherine Rakas, Williston 
Hall, Kalb, Illinois 
Counselor: George Terwilliger, 330 
Avenue, Kalb, 


College 


Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 
(June 1935) 

President: Margaret Molmberg, 1115 2nd Street, 
Marquette, Michigan 

Vice-president: Touvi Wiitala, 1104 North Front 
Street, Marquette, Michigan 

Secretary: Ellen Rynanon, 211 West Prospect 
Avenue, Marquette, Michigan 

Treasurer: Marion Beeby, 218 Teal Lake 
Avenue, Negaunee, Michigan 


Historian-Reporter: Betty McNeil, 1115 2nd 
Street, Marquette, Michigan 
Counselor: Maude Van Antwerp, Northern 


Michigan College Education, 
Michigan 


Delta Eta 


Northwestern State Alva, Oklahoma 
(January 11, 1936) 

President: Ruth Genuit, 701 Center Street, Alva, 
Oklahoma 

Vice-President: 
Street, Alva, Oklahoma 

Secretary: Evelyn Hadwiger, Northwestern State 
College, Alva, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Mrs. Ray Grunewald, 919 College 
Street, Alva, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Faye Summers, Alva, 
Oklahoma 

Counselor: Wilma Ernst, 815 Seventh Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma 


Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 
(May 1936) 

President: Naelyn Oden, Belvin Hall, Huntsville, 
Texas 

Vice-president: Libertly Chamout, Elliott Hall, 
Huntsville, Texas 

Secretary: Willie Jake McCoy, Belvin 
Huntsville, Texas 

Treasurer: Mrs. Reba Griffin, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Billy Shanks Peacy, Jackson 
Hall, Huntsville, Texas 

Counselor: Montgomery, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


Flynn 


Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 
(May 1936) 
President: Miss Catherine Arceneaux, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana 


Vice-president: Miss Lucy Joyce Miller, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana 

Recording Secretary: Miss Katherine Landry, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer: Miss 
Erath, Southwestern Louisiana, Lafay- 
ette, Louisiana 

Historian-Reporter: Prof. George Barth, South- 
western Louisiana, Lafayette, Louisiana 

Counselor: Dr. Hollis Long, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana 

Assistant Counselor: Mrs Ruth Girarg, 
East and College Avenue, Lafayette, Louisiana 


Delta Kappa 


Washington College Education, 


Cheney, Washington 
(May 16, 1936) 
President: Margery Greene, Box Cheney, 
Washington 
Vice-president: Mabel Pearson, Cheney, Washing- 
ton 
Secretary: June Edwards, Box Cheney, Wash- 
ington 
Treasurer: Mrs. Doris Altizer, Cheney, Wash- 
ington 
Washington 
Counselor: Obed Williamson, Cheney, Washing- 
ton 


Grace Shindler, Cheney, 


Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
(June 13, 1936) 
Street, N.E., Washington D.C. 
Vice-president: Helen Daz, 2000 Street, 
N.W., Washington D.C. 
Secretary: Mrs. Jessie Looker, 6708 Hillan- 
dale Road, Chevy Chase 15, Maryland 
Corresponding Secretary: Frances Hurst, 
Holbrook Street, N.E., Washington 12, 
Treasurer: Jean Beltz, 234 Tuckerman Street, 
N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 
Historian-Reporter: Elise 
Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
Counselor: Anna Halberg, 1701 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., Washington D.C. 


Delta 


Wilson 


Westminister College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 1937) 


President: Roslyn Barss, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


Vice-president: Martha Shoup, Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


Secretary: Mary Ellen Stewart, Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Grace Jones, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


Delta 


State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
(January 22, 1938) 

President: Mary Anna McKinney, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Vice-President: Betty Debareiner, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Helen Heggestad, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Helen Heggestad, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Chamberlain, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Cannon, State Teachers Col- 
lege Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Delta 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
(January 28, 1938) 

President: Faye Kemp, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Joseph Feinberg, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Secretary: Bess Richey, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Edna Wood, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Eleanor Delaney, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Counselor: Partch, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Gladys Hanson, Central Washington 
College Education, Ellensburg, Washington 

Vice-president: Frances Spada, Central Washing- 
ton College Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington 

Secretary: Verna Berto, Central Washington Col- 
lege Education, Ellensburg, Washington 

Treasurer: Mabel Anderson, Central Wash- 
ington College Education, Ellensburg, 
Washington 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Hunt, Central Wash- 
ington College Education, Ellensburg, 
Washington 

Counselor: Amanda Hebeler, Central Washing- 
ton College Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington 
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Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Saralou Raymond, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Vice-president: Adelphia Basford, 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Secretary: Nell Jordan, Pine Street, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 

Treasurer: Erwin Garner, Henderson 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Historian-Reporter: Amy Jean Greene, Hender- 
son State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ar- 
kansas 

Counselor: Flora Gillentine, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


State 


Delta Rho 


Newark State Teachers College, Newark, 
New Jersey 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Beatrice Nichols, 185 Midland Ave- 
nue, East Orange, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Fehn, Mapes 
Avenue, Newark New Jersey 

Secretary: Sonia Bunshaft, 294 Bergen Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Mrs. Shirley Gindoff Glaser, 618 
West 7th Street, Plainfield, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Virginia Cox, Pine Street, 

Millburn, New Jersey 

Counselor: Martha Downs, Newark State Teach- 
ers College, Newark New Jersey 


Delta Sigma 


Lock Haven State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 12, 1938) 

President: Miriam Niemond, Lock Haven State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Marian Kratzer, State Teachers 

College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Virginia Speaker, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Evelyn Ellzey, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, 
Historian-Reporter: Robert Marks, 306 South 
Main Street, Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Rude, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


Delta Tau 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1938) 
President: Kathryn Glenn, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


Vice-president: Leah Eaton, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Dorothy Fransko, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: James Weaver, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Double, State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Weisenfluh, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


Delta Upsilon 
State Teachers College, Jersey City New Jersey 
(June 11, 1938) 
President: Elvira Reinemann, Columbia 
Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Vice-president: Henriette Riemann, 432 New 
York Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Secretary: Doris Miller, 306 New Market 
Road, Dunellen, New Jersey 
Secretary: 
Tendler, Clinton Avenue, Jersey City, New 
Jersey 
Treasurer: Kenneth Job, 6906 
Avenue, Guttenberg, New Jersey 
Lorna Jeanne Armstrong, 
283 Fulton Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Counselor: Edna Lamson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Delta Phi 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 
(May 13, 1939) 
President: Onnalee McGillvary, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Vice-president: Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Secretary: Ruby Bridenbaugh, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Treasurer: Norman Klee, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Historian-Reporter: Ruth Berger, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Counselor: Walter Zaugg, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 


Hudson 


Delta Chi 
Southern Normal University, Carbondale, 
Illinois 
(May 20, 1939) 
President: Clydell Burgess, Southern 


Normal University, Carbondale, 
Vice-president: Aileen Davis, Southern 
Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 
Secretary: Charlene Sprankel, Southern 
Normal University, Carbondale, 
Treasurer: Laline Lord, Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal University, Carbondale, Illinois 


Dolores Southern 


Historian-Reporter: 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, 
nois 

Counselor: Eugene Fair, Southern 
Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 


Jones, 


Delta Psi 


Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
(May 27, 1939) 

President: Agnes DeLauney, Sharpsburg, Mary- 
land 

Vice-president: Rachel Snyder, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia 

Secretary: Barbara White, Miller Hall, Shep- 
herdstown, West Virginia 

Treasurer: Barbara White, Miller, Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Rachel Snyder, Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia 

Counselor: Kenamond, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia 


Delta Omega 


Murray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Kentucky 
(May 31, 1939) 
President: Halene Hatcher, Murray State Teach- 
ers College, Murray, Kentucky 


Vice-president: Gene Graham, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 
Corresponding Secretary: 


Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky 

Recording-Secretary: Aliese James, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 

Treasurer: Annie Ray, Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Kentucky 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Emma Sue Hudson, 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky 

unselor: Ruby Smith, Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Kentucky 


Epsilon Alpha 


State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
(February 17, 1940) 

President: Cecelia Hoffman Fink, 1738 Appleton 
Street, Baltimore 17, Maryland 

Vice-president: Edna May Merson, 119 Elizabeth 
Avenue, Baltimore 27, Maryland 

Secretary: Etta Jane Murray, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson Maryland 

Treasurer: Heighe Hill, 6902 Petworth Road, 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 

Historian-Reporter: Josephine Krotee, 6709 
Golden Ring Road, Baltimore Maryland 

Counselor: Mary Grogan, 3317 Westerwald 
Avenue, Baltimore 18, Maryland 


Epsilon Beta 


The Tulane University Louisiana, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 
(February 21, 1940) 
(Inactive) 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
(May 24, 1940) 

President: Mary Jeanne Martin McLeod, Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 

Vice-president: Mrs. Lastinger, 820 Park 
Hill Avenue, Lakeland, Florida 

Secretary: Molly Jensen, Florida Southern Col- 
lege, Lakeland, Florida 

Treasurer: Mary Clare Eby, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida 

Historian-Reporter: Mr. Lastinger, 820 
Park Hill Avenue, Lakeland, Florida 

Counselor: Peel, Hollingsworth Road, 
Lakeland, Florida 


Epsilon Delta 


State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 
(May 24, 1941) 

President: Elaine Furnier, Box Allenport, 
Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Virginia Dougherty, State Teach- 
ers College, California, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Lois Green, Mapleview, Charleroi, 
Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Frances Keller, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Louise Cushey, Finleyville, 
Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Ruth Dorsey, State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania 


Epsilon Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(May 25, 1941) 

President: Ernest Brindle Jr., Box 244, Big- 
lerville, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Robert Nash, Box 194, Blair 
Road, Hatboro, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Anna Rankin, 208 Penn Street, 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Miriam Wager, R.F.D. Mifflin- 
town, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Anna Rankin, 208 Penn 
Street, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Earl Wright, Dean Instruction, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania 
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Epsilon Zeta 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
(May 27, 1941) 

President: Carolyn Trexler, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: June Roeder, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Ann Sarachek, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennyslvania 

Richard Krick, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Jefferis, 438 
Greenwich Street, Reading, Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Paul Knedler, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


Epsilon Eta 
Central Michigan College Education, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan 
(June 18, 1941) 

President: Marian Abbey, Ronan Hall, Central 
Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

Vice-president: Esther Fultz, Sloan Hall, Central 
Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

Corresponding Secretary: Gerald Poor, 1023 
South Washington Street, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan 

Recording Secretary: Esther Schiefer, Sloan Hall, 
Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan 

Treasurer: Shirley Fishk, Sloan Hall, Central 
Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Georgia Clendenning, Ronan 
‘Hall, Central Michigan College, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Michigan 

Counselor: Elma Lighter, Central Michigan Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Epsilon Theta 


Morehead State Teachers College, 
Kentucky 
(May 1942) 

President: Anthony Salvato, Box 445, More- 
head State Teachers College, Morehead, Ken- 
tucky 

Vice-president: Josephine Robb Sharp, 245 
Street, Morehead, Kentucky 

Secretary: (To elected) 

Treasurer: Mrs. William Wesley, Wilson 
Avenue, Morehead, Kentucky 

Historian-Reporter: Merl Fair, 468 2nd Street, 
Morehead, Kentucky 

Counselor: (To elected) 


Epsilon Iota 


State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
(May 14, 1942) 
President: Janice Burchard, Broad Street, 
North Attleboro, Massachusetts 


Vice-president: Barbara Scoble, 203 Washing- 
ton Street, Islington, Massachusetts 

Secretary: Edwina Montague, 
Street, Hyannis, Massachusetts 

Treasurer: Ruth Anderson, Louis Street, 
Hyannis, Massachusetts 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Murphy, 
Stockman Street, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Counselor: Paul Huffington, 173 Pleasant Street, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


439 Main 


Epsilon Kappa 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
(May 23, 1942) 

President: Mary TePoorten, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan 

Vice-president: Gretchen Wright, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan 

Secretary: Eileen Oehler, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Treasurer: Helen Greenwood, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Louise Schneider, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan 

Counselor: Victor Noll, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan 


Epsilon Lambda 


College Mines Metallurgy, Paso, Texas 
(May 27, 1942) 

President: David Hyde, College Mines, 
Paso, Texas 

Vice-president: Louise Williams, 95A Awbrey 
Road, Paso, Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dorothy Hahn, 603 East 
Nevada, Paso, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. 
Cruces, New Mexico 

Counselor: Floyd Farquear, 1301 River Street, 
Paso, Texas 


Alice 


Jones, Las 


Epsilon 


Teachers College Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 
(April 12, 1943) 

President: Michael Errede, Allen Street, New 
Britain, Connecticut 

Vice-president: Bosch, 334 High Street, 
New Britain, Connecticut 

Secretary: Angelina Spinelli, Melrose Street, 
Bristol, Connecticut 

Treasurer: Eunice Howard, Harbison Avenue, 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Historian-Reporter: Florence Wojtusik, Sher- 
man Court, New Britain, Connecticut 

Counselor: Mrs. Miriam Underhill, Seneca 
Street, New Britain, Connecticut 


128x- 


Epsilon 


Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut 
(April 14, 1943) 

President: Elizabeth Wilcox, 324 Valley Street, 
Willimantic, Connecticut 

Vice-president: Marcia Hale, Burr Hall, Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut 

Secretary: Ruth O’Hearn, Burr Hall, Williman- 
tic, Connecticut 

Treasurer: Goldie Narvtsky, Columbia, Con- 
necticut 

Historian-Reporter: 
Center, Connecticut 

Counselor: Harriett Patterson, 395 Prospect 
Street, Williamantic, Connecticut 


Ruth Bradley, Windham 


Epsilon 


Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, 
Connecticut 
(April 14, 1943) 
President: Marcie Golden, Danbury State Teach- 
ers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
Vice-president: Jean Byrnes, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
Secretary: Rosemary Greene, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
Treasurer: Alice Morgan, Danbury State Teach- 
ers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
Historian-Reporter: Shirley Benigson, Danbury 
State Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 
Counselor: Lewis ‘Todd, Danbury State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 


Epsilon Omicron 


State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
(May 22, 1943) 

President: Janet Barber, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Jean Whinnery, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Arleen Erickson, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter: Solweig Waag, State 
Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Counselor: Laura Sutherland, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Epsilon 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
(November 12, 1943) 

President: Rilla Putnam, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire 

Vice-president: Anne Bogle, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire 

Secretary: Ida Goodell, Keene Teachers College, 
Keene, New Hampshire 

Treasurer: Frank Blackington, Keene Teach- 
ers College, Keene, New Hampshire 


Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Purington, Keene 
Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
Counselor: Leonard Morrison, Keene Teachers 

College, Keene, New Hampshire 


Epsilon Rho 


Rhode Island College Education, Providence, 
Rhode Island 
(May 25, 1944) 
President: Luigina Cianfarani, Dora Street, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Vice-president: Genevieve Baughan, Bab- 
cock Street, Providence, Island 
Secretary: Ellen Fay, 181 School Street, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island 
Treasurer: Mary McDole, Eaton Street, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Historian-Reporter: Blanche Lemaire, 
Hillside Road, Bristol, Rhode Island 
Counselor: Bertha Andrews, Rhode Island 
College Education, Providence, Rhode 
Island 
Epsilon Sigma 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 
(May 31, 1944) 
President: Esther Jaisle, Cedar Street, One- 
onta, New York 
Vice-president: Dana Barnes, Lawn Avenue, 
Oneonta, New York 
Secretary: Marilyn Blesh, 
Oneonta, New York 
Treasurer: Marilyn Osterby, Cedar Street, 
Oneonta, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Doris Johnson, Cedar 
Counselor: William Bruce, 152 East Street, 
Oneonta, New York 


Epsilon Tau 


State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 
(May 31, 1944) 

President: Jean Spink, State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 

Vice-president: Marie Painton, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 

Secretary: Edyth Everett, State Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 

Treasurer: Phyllis Corbin, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Geneseo, New York 

Historian-Reporter: Emily Keyes, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 

Counselor: Gerrard Megathlin, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


Cedar 


Epsilon Upsilon 
Potsdam State Teachers College, Potsdam, 
New York 


(June 1944) 
President: Elizabeth Garlough, Main Street, 


Potsdam, New York 
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Vice-President: Beverly Batty, Elm Street, 
Potsdam, New York 

Secretary: Esther Camp, Bay Street, Postdam, 
New York 

Treasurer: Lois Haas, Elm Street, Potsdam, 
New York 

Historian-Reporter: Jane Kent, Maple Street, 
Potsdam, New York 

Counselor: Roger Dunn, Pierpont Ave- 
nue, Potsdam, New York 


Epsilon Phi 


Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville, 
Alabama 
(December 1944) 

President: Roberts, Forney Hall, Jack- 
sonville, Alabama 

Vice-president: Mary Cobb, Daugette Hall, Jack- 
sonville, Alabama 

Secretary: Willodene Parker, Daugette 
Jacksonville, Alabama 

Treasurer: Mary Annie Gilliland, Daugette Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alabama 

Carolyn Triplett, Daugett 
Hall, Jacksonville, Alabama 

Counselor: Allison, Jacksonville, Alabama 


Epsilon Chi 


State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 
(April 20, 1945) 

President: Shirley Sigma Chi 
Chapter House, Prospect Terrace, Cortland, 
New York 

Vice-president: Lila Jane Smith, Sigma Chi 
Chapter House, Prospect Terrace, Cortland, 
New York 

Corresponding Secretary: Joyce Norton, 
Stevenson Street, Cortland, New York 

Recording Secretary: Doris Carl, Lafayette, New 
York 

Treasurer: Mary Jane Layton, Sigma Chi 
Chapter House, Prospect Terrace, Cortland, 
New York 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Stafford, 128 
South Main Homer, New York 

Counselor: Minnie Pearl Carr, Pleasant Street, 
Cortland, New York 


Epsilon Psi 


Florence State Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabama 
(April 21, 1945) 
President: Arnold Young, 420 East Tombig- 
bee Street, Florence, Alabama 
Vice-president: Mary Grace Davis, 517 North 
Poplar Street, Florence, Alabama 
Secertary-Treasurer: Lutie Mae Smith, State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
Historian-Reporter: Helen Mattox, State Teach- 
ers College, Florence, Alabama 


Hall, 


Counselor: Eula Egan, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Florence, Alabama 


Epsilon Omega 


State Teachers College, Oswego, New York 
(May 26, 1945) 

President: Shirley Remington, West Bridge 
Street, Oswego, New York 
Vice-president: Mary Feeney, 

Mexico, New York 
Secretary: Lois Lenhart, 138 West Cayuga Street, 
Oswego, New York 
Treasurer: Grace Klink, 138 West Cayuga Street, 
Oswego, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Anne Young Love, 138 West 
Cayuga Street, Oswego, New York 
Counselor: Harold Alford, West Schuyler 
Street, Oswego, New York 


Zeta Alpha 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson New Jersey 
(May 31, 1945) 
President: Joyce Frerichs, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson New Jersey 
Vice-president: Phyllis Murphy, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Paterson New Jersey 
Secretary: Edith Coyle, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson New Jersey 
Treasurer: Eugenia Muller, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson New Jersey 
Historian-Reporter: Betty Thompson, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson New 
Jersey 
Counselor: Louise Alteneder, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson New Jersey 


Church 


Zeta Beta 


State Teachers College, Duluth Minnesota 
(May 10, 1946) 

President: Edith Butterfield, South 21st 
Avenue, E., Duluth Minnesota 

Vice-president: Zonda Miller, South 
Avenue, E., Duluth Minnesota 

Secretary: Vivian Boehm, Route Box 674, 
Duluth Minnesota 

Treasurer: Ruth Eliason, Palmetto St., 
Duluth Minnesota 

Counselor: Dorothy Smith, 1721 East 3rd 
Street, Duluth Minnesota 


Zeta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
(May 18, 1946) 
President: Lamax Sterwart, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Alabama 
Vice-president: Dorothy Brantley, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama 


Secretary-Treasurer: Flake Joiner, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Marion Bowers, State Teach- 
ers College, Troy, Alabama 

Counselor: Ervin, State Teachers College, 
Troy, Alabama 


Zeta Delta 


Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, 


(May 20, 1946) 


President: James Rogers, Sul Ross State Teach- 
ers College, Alpine, Texas 

Vice-president: Dorothy Chapman, Sul Ross State 
Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 

Secretary: Dorothy Dougherty, Sul Ross State 
Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 

Treasurer: Jean Stephenson, Sul Ross State Teach- 
ers College, Alpine, Tex. 

Historian-Reporter: Dora Hagelstein, Sul Ross 

State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 

Counselor: Roberts, Sul Ross State Teachers 
College, Alpine, Texas 


Zeta Epsilon 
University Toledo, Toledo Ohio 
(May 31, 1946) 
President: Mary Lou Perkins, University To- 
ledo, Toledo Ohio 
Vice-president: Jeanne Lohner, University To- 
ledo, Toledo Ohio 
Secretary: Phyliss Meyer, University Toledo, 
Toledo Ohio 
Treasurer: Lois Martin, University Toledo, 
Toledo Ohio 
Historian-Reporter: Virginia Hinde, University 
Toledo, Toledo Ohio 
Counselor: Frank Hickerson, University 
Toledo, Toledo Ohio 


Zeta Zeta 
State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York 
(May 31, 1946) 
President: Ruth Kyrometes, State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Paltz, New York 
Counselor: Ruth Mack Havens, State Teachers 
College, New Paltz, New York 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


Houston Alumni 


Houston, Texas 
(February 14, 1941) 

President: Grace Perkins, 738 Courtlandt Street, 
Houston, Texas 

Vice-President: Mrs. Mildred Mead, 1803 
Main St., Houston, Texas 

Secretary: Mrs. Drew Allen, 4206 Roseland 
Street, Houston Texas 

Treasurer: Harry Fouke, University Houston, 
3801 St. Bernard Street, Houston Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Marjorie Walker 
Crain, 1306 South Shepherd Drive, Houston, 
Texas 

Counselor: Mrs. Evelyn Thompson, University 


Houston, 3801 St. Bernard, Houston 
Texas 


Fort Worth Alumni 


Fort Worth, Texas 
(May 1936) 
President: Polly Harrison, 2001 Washington Ave- 
nue, Fort Worth, Texas 


Vice-president: Pearl Johnson, 2629 Travis Ave- 
nue, Fort Worth, Texas 

Secretary: Ellis Watkins, 917 East Baltimore, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Treasurer: Ellis Watkins, 917 East Baltimore, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: 
West Terrell, Fort Worth, Texas 
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Jacksonville Alumni 
Jacksonville, Florida 
(January 1934) 
President: Mabel Glover, 1313 Landon Avenue, 
Jacksonville Florida 
Vice-President: Mazie Hall, 542 Lancaster Ter- 
race, Jacksonville, Florida 
Secretary: William Charles, North Shore School, 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Treasurer: Mrs. Hussey, 1454 Belvedere 
Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Viola Wilson, 1517 
Catherine Court, Apt. 302, Jacksonville, 
Florida 
Counselor: Ballard Simmons, University 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
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Viewpoints the Exchange Youth 
and Grants Young People from 


Previously 
the Post-War Pertod 


SKARD 
Norway 


HEN the war over, young people 
the formerly Nazi-occupied countries 


will position different from that 
the youth other countries. 

Their schools and universities have been 
closed partly closed during longer 
shorter part the period occupation. 
When ‘the schools were allowed con- 
tinue, true that the teachers most 
these countries managed check the in- 
fluence Nazi ideas very great ex- 
tent; but the Nazi authorities could not 
prevented from expelling from school 
denying the right pass degrees receive 
certificates any young individual who 
showed tendencies. This ac- 
tually meant that the best students were de- 
nied the privilege regular education. 
Studies and scholarly research work often 
had discontinued, partly because the 
worker was forced spend his time 
other ways (in concentration camps, stand- 
ing food lines etc.), partly because the 
worker voluntarily transferred his energy 
the publication underground news- 
papers other patriotic activities, thus 
sacrificing the very basis for his later career. 
the competition for international fellow- 
ships these people are handicapped. They 
cannot the usual way compared 
young people from countries where the 
schools and universities have been working 
continuously, 

the other hand, the young people 
the Nazi-occupied countries have had ex- 


periences and acquired knowledge and in- 
sights that are totally strange the people 
the countries that remained free. One 
might say that the occupation unvol- 
untary experiment; but something un- 
avoidably learned from it. The people 
these countries know something about 
moral strength and endurance. They have 
acquired more penetrating knowledge 
human psychology, good and bad, greater 
insight certain social and political prob- 
lems, deeper evaluation the humani- 
tarian aspects life, justice and coopera- 
tion. Last but not least, they have 
matter course gained first hand 
edge what really happened during the 
Nazi occupation, and what Nazism means. 

Various reports from these countries 
make evident that people there, when lib- 
erated, will feel urgnt desire travel, 
get away for some time from surroundings 
tries where the air has never been con- 
taminated, where free thinking and free 
speech have always been taken for granted. 
They want see for themselves what 
really happened that world from which 
they were isolated for years. They want 
learn make for what they have 
been deprived during the period se- 
clusion, and acquire education that 
will help them build their countries 
even better than before the war. one 
example among many may mention let- 
ter from woman teacher Norway ex- 


pressing the great concern the Norwe- 
gians for their children and their eagerness 
give the new generation the best possible 
care after the occupation comes end. 
She mentions that Norway never had 
enough well-enough trained teachers for 
the preschool ages, and she urges the im- 
portance giving young people proper 
education for such work studies abroad 
after the war, preferably the United 
States. 

seems probable that the governments 
the various occupied nations—possibly 
cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment—will immediately 
consider sending abroad leading specialists 
different fields order catch with 
new developments within their professions, 
and they may also interested sending 
teachers, students, workers etc. But there 
certainly need for much more than 
what official authorities can do, From all 
points view would most desirable 
organizations and institutions this coun- 
try could take the problem similarly and 
make additional plans. are already 
much indebted the Institute Interna- 
tional Education for such work during 
many 

Such plans should necessarily have 
short-range view. After some years the lib- 
erated countries will pass from the state 
“liberated” the state “free” countries 
where special programs would called 
for. This state will hardly reached simul- 
taneously the various countries, depend- 
ing how severely they have suffered dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation and how strong 
their own ability recover. Tentatively 
one might suggest that plans made for 
period about five years, addition 
would wise give the liberated countries 
little time after the war get somewhat 
settled before program could fully car- 
ried out. 

main purpose for bringing young 


people from the formerly occupied countries 
the United States would give them 
access general education, spe- 
cial, vocational education, and relaxation 
the country free thinking, with ample 
food and clothes, atmosphere which 
never felt the pressure scarcity and cen- 
The arrangements could made 
either exchange (of students, teachers, 
workers, etc.) grants. But all these 
plans should really thought terms 
exchange. The value studies the 
United States obvious. But would cer- 
tainly less value American stu- 
dents any the liberated coun- 
tries, and learn direct observation not 
only what could always learnt from that 
country, but also what special experiences 
have been made during the Nazi occupa- 
tion. 

Even grants should never regarded 
wholly one-sided affair, but always 
matter mutual give-and-take. would 
great value any fellow made 
that was not only receiving, but 
had also something give, that the expe- 
which his people had been through 
could some constructive value other 
nations, the other hand would im- 
portant any institution organization 
over here partake these experiences. 
might value any student body 
have its midst one the Greek stu- 
dents valiant the war against Fascists 
and Nazis, one the young Norwegian 
teachers returned from “death voyages” 
the Arctic Coast inflicted upon them 
punishment for their resistance against 
Nazi ways. And that not all. think that 
would profit both sides some (not too 
many) obligations were tied all grants, 
either the form informal lectures, 
the form “informant” service, such 
has been largely used the A.S.T.P. 
courses, given not only language classes, 
but less classes Geography, History, 
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Current Events, Sociology, Government 
etc. Such service would help fellow 
making contacts with other students and 
teachers. would make him understand 
more clearly the differences between his 
own country and the United States, and 
often even help him grasp more clearly 
and more conscious terms the conditions 
his own country. First all would 
help restore his feeling being normal 
part the world, where has not only 
something learn, but also something 
These general viewpoints hold 
equally good with regard exchange. 

The exchange students, teachers, 
workers, etc. was started with excellent re- 
sults before the war; should greatly 
expanded soon circumstances permit. 
Because shipping shortage etc., there 
may difficulties travelling from the 
beginning, particularly going from this 
country Europe; may also difficult 
for Americans obtain permits leave for 
Europe. may hope that such hindrances 
will fairly soon overcome, however. 
planning for exchange the small nations 
Europe should also included, that 
Americans would not only the large 
and well-known centers European cul- 
ture, and that not only representatives 
these countries profit coming here. 
far war experiences are concerned the 
contribution some the smaller occu- 
pied nations could easily compared 
that greater powers. 

While exchange plans may need some 
time before they can carried out, grants 
fellowships enabling foreign students 
come this country can into effect im- 
mediately. Organizations several kinds 
may interested fellowship programs 
for the transition period right after the war. 
Congress supports the plans financially 
the Federal Government through the Divi- 
sion Cultural Cooperation the State 
Department may make the most important 


and extensive contribution, Secondly, the 
large foundations which are already in- 
terested educational programs may ex- 
tend their plans include special pro- 
gram for students from 
countries. ‘Thirdly, Universities 
leges may interested granting fellow- 
ships these students particularly, order 
bring them their campi. Fourthly, or- 
ganizations such the Institute Interna- 
tional Education, the A.C.E., 
fraternities, sororities, women’s clubs, 
may interested making special ar- 
rangements for bringing young people from 
liberated countries over here, either en- 
larging programs which they are al- 
ready working, introducing new pro- 
grams this effect which their mem- 
bers, groups members, may par- 
ticularly interested. 

the selection the individual fellows 
will the greatest importance have 
broad and open mind and avoid being 
dogmatically tied pre-war standards. 
The selection should flexible 
sible, and the selective body should keep 
open eye all the various difficulties and 
conditions that may enter the picture. Since 
the candidates may have attended school ir- 
regularly and their academic studies may 
have been curtailed school certificates de- 
grees cannot regarded the most im- 
portant yardstick. Many 
candidates will rather have avoided at- 
tending public schools under the Nazi dom- 
ination their homelands. The selective 
body will have run the risk relying 
mainly the judgment leading per- 
sonalities within the liberated nations; 
certainly will better investment 
educate youngster who had character 
enough obey his conscience the fight 
against the Nazis, than select candidate 
who might have more brilliant brain but 
who lacking character, any case 
may prove impossible obtain many 
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guarantees for the selection worthy can- 
didates was usual more normal times; 
often one will have rely less extensive 
data with regard the educational back- 
ground the fellows. 

For the same reasons the educational 
programs worked out for the fellows should 
equally flexible. may advisable 
arrange facilities for some kind introduc- 
tory period for them, comprising the first 
two three months the fellowship pe- 


riod this country. fellow may need 


this time order learn the language 
sufficiently well profit from courses and 
other experiences, adjust himself 
American ways life, get some orien- 
tation about the educational possibilities 
this field, etc. the end this period 
one should not hesitate give advice the 
fellows with regard their plans, the se- 
lection institutions for their work and 
study, their plans for travelling, 
cording own experience would 
usually best, after this introductory 
period, concentrate the work the fel- 
low ome place for least six months, 
making his life become stabilized there, and 
allowing him enter into the study and 
teaching program best suited for him.— 
would not wise tie the fellow 
one place for the whole fellowship 
however. Preferably towards the end the 
period some two three months should 
used for visits number places and 
institutions the United States, order 
give the fellow the richest possible picture 
this rich and varied country.—This out- 
line intended suggestion Above 
all the plans should flexible, and ad- 
justed each case order yield the 
greatest profit both the foreigner and 
the Americans going work with. 
opinion, however, the normal period 
the grant the fellowship should alto- 
gether some nine twelve months, Shorter 


periods may useful for specialists who 
have wide knowledge their fields before 
they arrive. But the average student would 
need that much time order become ad- 
justed American conditions, and thus 
have the full advantage the time spent 

grant fellowship may, course, 
given different forms, cash grant, 
room, board, and possibly tuition 
some institution. One could also imagine 
that school might grant free tuition and 
some other organization add room and 
board, eventually also allowance. The 
serious problem travelling expenses 
would have solved somehow, both for 
fellows and for exchange students. Here the 
steamship companies might appealed to. 
Especially some male students may able 
work their way across. The governments 
the liberated countries may willing 
the case cash grants one 
should perhaps count having the travel- 
ling expenses included and covered 
the grant. that case the size the indi- 
vidual grants would certain degree de- 
pend the size the travelling expenses 
covered.—In determining the size 
the grant the allowance given addition 
other facilities one should have mind 
the miserable clothing situation the lib- 
erated countries, People have worn their 
clothes out the last rag, and under or- 
dinary conditions will take them consid- 
erable time bring their supply clothes 
normal again. fellow not going 
feel too much out place this coun- 
try, and thus feel humiliated isolated, the 
grant should also certain degree take 
care expenses for the most necessary 
clothes. the other hand would 
wise, the case exchange, warn 
Americans going liberated country 
against too lavish display clothes 
money. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


blanks must ap- 
officer and the Re- 
corder Treasurer 


the Society. 


Burr 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 
$3.50 $4.50 $6.00 $7.50 
Guard Pins 


Single Double 
Letter 


Crown Set Pearl $6.00 $10.00 


Checks and money 
ders should made 
payable Burr, Pat- 
terson and Auld Com. 

pany, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal tax 
jewelry twenty per cent. addition use 
occupation tax charged some states in- 
dicated: Alabama, 2%; Colorado, 2%; 
2%; lowa, 2%; Kansas, 2%; Michigan, 
North Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 3%; South Dakota, 
2%; Utah, 2%; Wyoming, 2%. Since state taxes 
vary from time time, officers should make 
check taxes their own states determine 


the amount payment. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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